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If die persons who endeavour to rescue from 
oblivion neglected merit confessedly attempt a 
meritorious task, the translators of those ancient 
writers, who have hitherto failed of obtaining the 
circulation and celebrity justly due to their learn* 
ing and genius, are fairly entitled, at all events, to 
the praise of good intention. Should these adven-' 
turers prove so fortunate as to acquit themselves, 
in their respective undertakings, to the satisfaction 
of the public, they are further entitled to the re- 
gard and encouragement which ought to recom- 
pense, but do not uniformly attend, patient and 
judicious labour, directed to the advancement of 
taste and science. 

The poenii of Apollonius Rhpdius, now offered 
to the public in an entirely new version, appeared 
to the present translator a fair object for such a 
chivalrous enterprise. At least, the partial admi- 
ration and gratitude of one, who had frequently 
perused, and always with increasing pleasure, this 
delightful poet, considered his present reputation 
and rank among the illustrious writers of anti- 
quity as totally inadequate to his intrinsic merits. 
Apollonius Rhodius, it is true, can by no means 
be considered as a writer unknown or obscure ; 
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yet has he failed of obtaining his just station on 
the heights of Parnassus. He is cluefly known to 
professed scholars, and is little in the hands of the 
modem reader, whose commerce with the ancients 
is carried on through the medium of translation. 
Indeed, even when he is remembered among the 
learned, he is usually introduced in the degrading 
attitude of a captive, bound to the chariot and 
following the triumphal pomp of Virgil, who has 
literally fulfilled, in the person of this poet, his 
own prediction in the third Georgic, 

Aonio rediens dedacam yertice masas. 

Thus is the name of ApoUonius lost, and absorbed 
in that of his conqueror. His poetical beauties 
are all hune: up as trophies to decorate the shrine 
of Virgil. 'h?s primLy aud original claims on 
our attention, in his own right, are forgotten; and 
he is honoured only with the derivative and sub- 
ordinate praise, of having supplied to the Mantuan 
bard the crude materials and unformed elements 
from whence some of his beauties have been 
wrought and fashioned. Thus is he chiefly known 
to the world, by the vague reputation, the tradi- 
tional merit, generally taken on trust, that his 
Loves of Medea and Jason are the groundwork 
on which Virgil has formed the fourth book of 
his iBneid. But how small a part is that of the 
poem! with what happy passages, what various 
and striking beauties, does it everywhere abound ! 
The fact is, that the bard of AleiKandria has been 
worse treated, considering his just pretensions 
and real merits, than any poet of antiquity; and 
furnishes a striking instance of the caprice of for- 
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tane, and the iincertaiDty even of Ikeraiy posthu- 
mous reputation. No critic, ancient or modern^ 
has been found to do full justice to the charms of 
his versification, the beauty of his diction, the 
apposite illustration of his similes, his picturesque 
and luminous display of moral and physical nature^ 
his knowledge of the human heart, the sportive 
graces of his fancy, and those golden visions of 
bold and excursive imagination, worthy of the 
fairest names among the Italian poets. No critic 
has been found, to ascertain with accuracy the 
obligations of Virgil to this poet. 

It is a curious circumstance, to inquire how this 
has happened. Two Roman writers, of great 
eminence, have condescended to avail themselves 
of the talents and the labours of the Alexandrian : 
yet they have not, in any pait of their works, 
acknowledged the obligation, or paid the smallest 
tribute of gratitude to his memory. May it not 
be conjectured, that the poets in question, and 
their adherents, found an ung^erous interest in 
the keeping back from view the merits of a rivals 
whose prominence might tend to overshadow 
them? — May not the Romans, from a general 
sentiment of pride and triumph in their great epic 
poet, have been disposed to consign, if possible, 
to obscurity, the source from whence he had im- 
bibed his very genius and poetical style and cha» 
racter, and had drawn so many of his softest and 
purest graces? — ^The father of epic song rose too 
powerful and vast for such an attempt. The ob- 
ligations which Virgil owed to Homer could not 
be dissembled or concealed, because the poems 
of Homer were in every hand. But they judged 
rightly (as the event has shown), that it might be 
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possible to exclude ApoUoniuSy a writer of infe- 
rior note, as an unwelcome Visitant, an upbraid- 
ing creditor, whose presence would remind the 
great master oif Roman poetry, how much he was 
indebted to borrowed stores. On him, the par- 
tial criticism of Rome might hope to exercise its 
injustice with impunity. . 

Certain it is, that two pf the great critics of 
antiquity (from whose sentence there could lie no 
appeal, were it pronounced on a fair hearing and 
fuU deliberation), have treated the Rbodian poet 
in a manner that seems to justify the coldness and 
neglect which he has now experienced from suc- 
ceeding ages. But may not these respectable and 
amiable writers, Quintilianand Longinus, of whose 
exquisite taste and sound judgment no doubt can 
be entertained; may they not, in this instance, 
have been borne away by fashion 1 — May they not 
have yielded, in some measure, to the prejiidices 
of .the times; and neglected ApoUpnius, because 
they found him neglected by ptl^ers? May they 
not have hastily taken his character oq trust; aud 
adopted the opinion of his mediocrity, without a 
diligent perusal of his writings? May they not, 
through excessive admiration of Homer, have 
wished to decry the founder of a pew school ? 

It is to be remembered, that the critics whom 
I have mentioned were enthusiastic admirers (as, 
indeed, who among the ancients was not?) of the 
poems of Homer. To him they referred, as^to 
the standard of excellence. From his wprks, in 
their opinion, all the rules of good writing were to 
be drawn. Bi>ld, and perhaps unfortunate, at the 
same time, was the poet, who, in such a disposition 
^f the literary world, ventured to deviate from the 
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pallis ihat Homer trod, and to establish a new 
school of writing. The productions of the mighty 
father of epic song were marked by an unlaboured 
and unaffected greatness, a sublime simplicity, a 
style plcdn, flowing, and unstudied. Stranger to 
toil and modem refinements, his poetry exhibited 
more of divine inspiration than of human art. 
The founder of a new school and sect in compo- 
sition, the author of a style different, in "some 
measure, and boldly presuming to refine and im- 
prove on that of Homer, had many difficulties to 
encounter among the adolatrous worshippers of 
that venerable poet. like the apostle of some 
new poetical heresy, he incurred the danger of 
being torn to pieces by the orthodox and pious 
rage of devout and zealous critics. At any rate, he 
could only expect, from the generality of readers, 
the contempt or the persecution that usually await 
all teachers of heterodox opinions and novel preLc- 
tices. Apollonius was among the leaders of a 
new school in poetry; less vigorous, but more 
gorgeous ; less sublime, but more elaborate ; less 
forcible, but more graceful, tbaii that of Homer. 
For such is the character of the Alexandrian 
school, and of Virgil, who adopted its manner. 

There may be another reason, why the popula- 
rity of Apollonius Rhodius was not fully adequate 
to his poetical merit. His details of religious 
ceremonies, of mythology, history, and pedigree, 
though they render his poem highly valuable to 
the curious antiquarian, as a treasury of ancient 
literature, impede the rapidity of the story, and 
damp the ardour and attention of the reader. 
Homer, it is true, sometimes admits them, but 

b2 . 
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more sparingly; and his poems are so full of a&f 
tion and incident that the weight of these episodic 
dissertations is less felt It must he confessed, 
there are many passages in ApoUonius which will 
appear sufficiently tiresome to the generality of 
English readers; and I presume the case was 
nearly the same with the Roman. Certainly, in a 
moderate 'degree, such details increase the interest 
of the narrative, and produce a very happy effect. 
They give a venerahle air of antiquity. They fill 
the mind with a pleasing, awful gloom ; and excite 
that kind of sepsation, which we experience on 
our entering some ancient Gothic cathedral. Re-r 
mote antiquity has naturally in it something awful 
and imposing ; so that the very names of ancient 
heroes, their achievements and destinies, though 
not in themselves perhaps very great or memora* 
hie, possess a magical attraction, that allures and 
captivates the mind, and fills it with a secret ad-; 
pin9ttion< Hence it is, that we peruse with so 
much delight the legends, and ancient hallads, that; 
tell of * Arthur hegirt with British and Armoric* 
knights ; and of Charlemagne^ with all his peerage. 
Particular details, such as I have meptiQned, fur- 
ther add to the interest of the narrative, by giving 
to it a form and semblance of yeracity. an appear- 
ance of reality. They seem to be a sort of corro- 
borating pledges, which the author gives to his 
reader, for the truth of what he narrates. Such 
n^ay be the advantages of this practic<^, if em- 
ployed with moderation : but ' nothing in expess,' 
is a soaxim as true in matters of taste as in mo- 
rality. ApoUonius, it must be confessed, in- 
dulged his predilection for antiquarian details and 
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roUgioiis descriptions ; or rather complied with the 
reigning taste of the • day, and of the country to 
which he belonged, at the expense of his general 
reputation as a poet; and^ like many others, 
sacrificed to fashion and present popularity the 
hopes of posterity. 

Another circumstance, to render the poem of 
ApoUonius less popular, may be his adoption of 
the chronological order and historical form, in 
place of the epic integrity of action, and succinct- 
ness of duration. Historical poems will eyer be 
found to excite less powerful interest than those 
which are modeled on the truly legitimate epic 
plan. The judicious practice of Homer, who 
hurries his reader in medias res non seem ac 
notas, has been applauded by critics in all ages. 
ApoUonius, as well as some other writers, has 
adopted a different method; and his poem has 
suffered in proportion. And there are periods in 
the narrative, at which the poem might have 
opened with superior advantage. Such as the 
meeting with Phineus. 

Such are the objections which may justly be 
made to ApoUonius. Bui, surely, his beauties 
are so numerous and so splendid, that they should 
completely exempt him from the imputation of 
mediocrity. I think I shall be justified, in my 
manner of accounting for the treatment he has re- 
ceived from two consummate critics ; and in my 
suspecting them (though I do so with a reveren- 
tial hesitation) of some degree of prejudice, or, at 
least, of precipitation, in the sentence which they 
have passed; if we consider and examine their 
expressions^ in speaking of our poet. Their cen- 
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sures are vague, and convey little of that precise 
instruction and appropriate remark, which we' 
might naturally expect from such excellent and 
acute critics. The characters are not sufficiently 
discriminated, descriptive, or apposite, which 
they have respectively given of Apollonius. Their 
censures come from them only incidentally, and 
bear evident marks of haste and carelessness. — 
Longinus, for instance, bestows on him a praise 
which he does not seem entirely to merit, while 
he withholds that which is fairly due to him ; and 
then, to obscure him entirely by superior and 
transcendent brightness, he places him beside 
Homer; a situation, which not even Virgil him- 
self can bear. — Longinus calls Apollonius dTrra- 
To^y * a writer, who never falls into faults or ine- 
qualities;' a commendation, which, unless we 
confine it to the singular beauty and correctness 
of his versification, style, and diction, cannot be 
applied to Apollonius ; who exhibits many inequa- 
lities, and occasional lapses, blended with great 
beauties. He selects him as an example of the 
humble mediocrity of genius, that scapes censure 
only by fearing to risk any thing great or sublime ; 
and, in the words of Horace, Serpit humi tutus 
nimium timidusque procelke. Without deigning 
to bestow a critical examination on Apollonius, 
he condemns him, in the gross, by an insulting 
interrogation — * Who would choose rather to be 
the poet of the Argonautics than Homer?' — No 
man surely. But does it follow, from that unfair 
comparison, and from his inferiority to Homer, 
that Apollonius should rank with the poets of 
mediocrity ? — Suppose the same question should 
be asked, with respect to Sophocles, to Euripides, 
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to Virgil ? I believe there are few who would 
answer in the affirmatiye '. 

The words of Quintihan, who coldly damns 
Apollonius with ^nt praise, are — Non coniem^ 
nendum edidU opus aquali qtiadam mediocrate 
Words, that have in them much of the sweeping 
generality in which assuming and supedicial 
criticism is wont to delight ; and carry with them 
a supercilious pertness of summary condem- 
nation, not unworthy of the modem critical 
loungers in the shops of booksellers. The attri** 
bute of even level mediocrity is by no means 
descriptive of the character of Apollonius. Some«« 
times, it is true, in his fondness for the pic^ 
turesque or the antique, he stoops, with a minute 
littleness, to the description of local circum* 
stances, manual operations, and religious rites; 
a failing, from > which Homer himself is not 
exempt. But the Argonautics abounds (as much, 
perhaps, as any of the remains of antiquity) in 
some of the most elevated parts of poetry — bold 
and excursive flights of fancy — daring and original 
poetical fictions — new and beautiful similitudes, 
strikingly apposite and happily illustrative- 
luminous and exquisite descriptions of persons 
and things, joined with a learned and accurate 
display of sentiment and character. These were, 
the charms that captivated the discerning and 
judicious Virgil, and led him to imitate our author 
so largely. And are all these to be condemned, 
by one stroke of a dictatorial pen, to the de- 
luding station of a plebeian mediocrity ? 

. ' Scaliger (with the yiolence and presamption nataral to 
Mm) prefers Virgil, and endeaToars to degrade Homer. Ho* 
doobibflf» yrould aosweir in tb9 aQn«»tiT«, 
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Another cause, which might have rendered the 
poem of ApoUonius ' caviare to the million/ may 
j foe found by a particular reference of the peculia- 
I rities of his manner to the period of time when 
^ • he wrote, and the revolutions that very soon suc- 
ceeded the publication of the Argonautics. It 
was not long after the flourishing times of Ihat 
literary and munificent dynasty of the Ptolemies, 
that tiie Roman eagle stooped to grasp the 
world in her talons, and the Romans swept the 
potentates and establishments of Greece before 
them, and became all powerful, and all in all, 
both for arts and arms. Possessed of universal 
empire, the Romans became a literary people. 
It was not surprising, then, that where the Ro- 
man government prevailed, there also a tincture 
of Roman taste should predominate, and give 
the style and tone of fashion to the learned 
world. Wealth, power, and authority, all the 
mesms of rewarding merit, real or imaginaryi 
were in their hands. The Romeuis were they 
whose favour the interested had the chief induce- 
ments to cultivate ; and to please whom the ex* 
ertions of talent were naturally directed. Is it 
strange, then, that the prevailing taste should 
have token a turn, in some degree, peculiarly and 
nationally Roman, even among Greeks them- 
selves ? — Now it must be confessed, that in the 
poem of ApoUonius are some things calculated 
to render him uninteresting, or even tiresome, to 
a mere Roman reader, or a reader with the 
feelings and tastes of a Roman; and these, 
perhaps, the very particulars which would have 
gone to the heart, and captivated the feelings of 
a Greek, reading with the propensities, the im- 
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pressions^ the partialities^ and prejudices of a 
Greek, when and where all was Grecian ; when 
all he saw around him concurred to justify his 
paiiiaUty and pride. I mean here such passages 
as I have already mentioned; where the poet 
enters into details of history, mythology, and 
genealogy; or alludes to religious rites, ceremo- 
nies, and mysteries, which he so frequently does 
con amore. These were topics, highly grateful 
and engaging to his countrymen, in their better 
days ; but they could not expect to excite such a 
lively interest, when the powerof Grecian empire, 
and the pride of Grecian spirit, were no more. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the fact 
is, that ApoUonius Rhodius has been more 
neglected, in times ancient and modem, than 
many of the meanest scribblers of antiquity. 
And yet the highest and least equivocal testi- 
mony imaginable has been borne to his excellence 
as a poet, by the most exquisite judge of an- 
tiquity, Virgil ; and that more strongly than by 
mere declarations, namely, by the fact of his 
having chosen him as the model of his style and 
versification ; studied him with the most diligent 
attention ; and imitated many parts of his poem, 
and incorporated them with his immortal iEneid. 
It is the noblest eulogy of our poet, that he was 
the favourite author of Virgil; and the many 
applauded passages, which are confessedly imi- 
tated from him by the divine master of Latin 
song, are the best vindication of his genius 
against the cold contempt with which he has 
been treated by the two gpreat critics; who, in 
this solitary instance, seem to depart from the 
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uniabte candour, the just discernmeat, and sos- 
Tity, natural to them. 

Nor is Virgil the only poet who has borrowed 
from this storehouse of precious materials. Va- 
lerius Flaccus, who has chosen the same subject 
with Apollonius, has trod very closely in his 
great predecessor's footsteps ; and when he has 
ventured to depart fivm them, his poem has been 
BO much the worse. Hiis writer has imitated 
the style and manner of Virgil with toteAble 
success; but it must be confesBed, that the 
genius of Flaccus seldom soars, and that it nev«r 
rises I il by the 
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of ApoUonius with caution. 

Other imitations of ApoUonius may occasion- 
ally be pointed out among the ancient writers, 
particularly in Ovid. Among the modems, 
Milton seems to have studied him with peculiar 
care, and a marked predilection. Many imita- 
tions of ^e Greek poet, and even adoptions of 
his very expressions and epithets, may be traced 
in the poetical writings of the immortal Engli^ 
bard. It shall be my business, in the course of 
the ensuing Notes, to point out some of them to 
the attention of the reader: I shall also have oc- 
casion to remark, with what care he studied the 
writer; of the Alexuidrian school. That the 
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refined taste of the illustrious Camoens was 
fonned on the model of the Greek and Roman 
poets, and cultivated by an intimate acquaintance 
with them, is manifested throughout the noble 
poem of the Lusiad ; which abounds in allusions 
to the Pagan mythology, and is enriched with a 
profusion of graces, drawn from the ancient 
classics. To the merit of Apollonius Rhodius, 
in particular, Camoens seems to have been no 
stranger. The subject of the Portuguese poem 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the Argo- 
nautics; and the author not only klludes to 
Argo and her demigods, but seems fond of 
drawing a comparison between the heroes of 
Portugal and Uiose of Thessaly. In his fine 
address to his king Sebastian, he says — 

' Here view thine Argonaats, io seas anlcnown/ 

In the perusal of this work, the reader who is 
•well acquainted with Camoens will (I am per- 
suaded) readily perceive, that the Lusitanian 
bard had the Greek perpetually in his view ; and 
&at some of the most striking passages in the 
Lusiad have been .directly imitated from the Ar- 
gonautics. 

These are illustrious suffrages to the merit of 
Apollonius, which I have cited. Yet, for a mo- 
ment, supposing (contrary to the fact) that hiis 
work were a production of inferior force and po- 
etical merit, and even dry and tiresome in the 
perusal, still it would be highly interesting, and 
deserve the utmost regard and attention, as a 
most precious monument of antiquity ; as alluding 
to many points of ancient history, now enveloped 
in obscurity; to many records, now swallowed 

VOL. I. c 
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up in the abyss of time. It would deserve to be 
studied, as a treasury of ancient customs^ man" 
ners, and religious opinions, rites, and ceremo- 
nies ; as presenting faithful pictures of the heroic 
times, and state of society; as reflecting lights 
on many passi^s of Homer and other ancient 
Greek writers ; and, affording a clue to correct 
their text, or elucidate their meaning, it deserves, 
and must ever engage, the attention of the 
learned reader. — ApoUonius was in possession 
of all the learning of a learned age. He had 
before him all the written monuments of anti- 
quity, which were then preserved entire in the 
admirable library of Alexandria, to which he had 
constant access. He had also the additional 
aid of poetical, mythological, and historical tra- 
dition, which were handed down to him with 
unimpaired force and fidelity. These views of 
society are so many materials for the history of 
the human mind, which we find in the writings 
of poets ; and, in this point of view, his poem 
deserves to be perused with care, not only by 
the poetical reader, the philologer, and the anti- 
quarian, but also by the historian and the moral 
philosopher; as giving interesting views of so- 
ciety, and pictures of human nature. 

It may be asked, at first glance — what true 
interest ought man to take, in the events which 
have so long ago passed by him, on the wings 
of elapsed time, and with which he has not the 
most remote present connexion ? — None, surely ; 
did they not furnish us with materials, on which 
t6 build a part of that most delightful and most 
useful species of science, the knowledge of man. 
To obtain this knowledge, we should contem- 
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piate him through all the relations of which he 
is capable; and through all the different atd- 
tudes> situations, and characters, in which he 
may be placed ; by his greater or lesser progress 
in civilization, by his passions, the nature of his 
soul, and the pressure of external circumstances. 
No occasion should be neglected of considering 
man in the various periods ; — in that which pre- 
cedes civilization — in that of nascent civilization 
— and in that of civilization somewhat advanced, 
yet still far short of a perfect polish. It is in 
such views of man that he may be seen and 
studied most effectually, as he really is. His mind 
is then as energetic as his frame. His thoughts 
and feelings are vigorous, and the expression of 
them unrestrained; he is -then unsophisticated, 
and truly himself. It is this consideration that 
renders books of travels, particularly into coun* 
tries inhabited by savage tribes, particularly 
valuable and amusing. Such views of society, 
as I have mentioned, are presented to us in the 
poems of Homer and of ApoUonius Rhodius ; 
and they have, for the moral philosopher, all the 
value of books of travels. 

To readers, who are thoroughly tinctured with 
the study of classic literature, there is something 
wonderfully beautiful and engaging in the tine 
romantic fictions of the Greek mythology. Were 
it allowable for a writer to speak to the reader 
respecting his own tastes and propensities, I 
should say, diat for me, they have peculiar 
diarms. They come over the mind, * redolent of 
joy, and youth, and spring ;' and united with a 
thousand collateral recommendations, from the 
many aniiable ideas with which they are asso- 
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eiatedy and the many fond recollections of long* 
lost happiness which are excited by them. In- 
dependent t>f their intrinsic beauty, an acquain- 
tance with them leads to the true and perfect 
understanding of the classic writers of antiquity ; 
writers, which must ever be prized while pure 
and just taste prevails. ApoUonius, therefore, 
who abounds so much in mythological learning, 
deserves to be studied, as a writer who reflects a 
general light on the other Greek classics ; since 
his work is a copious treasury of fabulous his- 
tory and Grecian mythology. It may also fairly 
be presumed, that his poem contains many allu- 
sions to the writings of antecedent poets, many 
imitations of their most striking beauties. Thus^ 
he may preserve some memorial of works that 
have perished. 

It has been the fortune of ApoUonius Rhodius, 
to have been illustrated by a scholiast, or rather 
scholiasts, of singular industry and learning; 
whose comments are in the highest estimation 
with the classical reader. In fact, they possess 
a degree of character superior to that which 
marks the labours of the other Greek scholiasts ;- 
those of the learned Eustathius on Homer and 
Dionysius excepted. Nor is this praise caprici- 
ous or uniperited. They abound in a variety of 
curious matter — historical particulars, which are 
not to be found in €uiy other writers — quotations 
from authors, whose works have wholly perished 
—and notices of others, whose names are pre- 
served in this record alone. On these accounts, 
the scholiasts on ApoUonius Rhodius form a most 
valuable repository, and probably supply the 
means of correc^ng md explaining many pas^ 
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seeges in ancient authors. Their expositi<His of 
the text of their original author are, in general^ 
highly luminous and satis&ctory, and their re- 
marks often show much taste. 

Having said thus much in vindication of the 
character and dignity of Apollonius, I shall pro* 
ceed to say something respecting the labours of 
his present translator, llie Greek scholia, on 
the Argonautics of ApoUonius, as they now 
appear, are supposed to have been the joint work 
of three persons, Lucillus Tarraeus, Sophocles, 
and Thecm. Since these grammarians wrote, our 
poet has not been much indebted to the labours 
of critics, editors, or translators. Prior to the 
publication of the editions of Shaw the Oxford 
editor, and of Brunk and Beck, copies of this 
writer were rather scarce ; and all the editions of 
him very exceptionable and unsatisfactory. That 
of Hselzlinus, in particular (which, however, is 
still sought by some book collectors, to complete 
their sets of varwrum classics, and, in conse- 
quence, bears a price); is universally exploded 
by the learned, as one of the most detestable 
that ever disgraced an ancient author. Nor has 
the Oxford editor, who is sufficiently severe on 
Haebdinus, much cause to boast of his services 
to ApoUonius. In fact, succeeding annotators 
have added little to the copious and judicious 
expositions of the Greek scholia; except some 
pursory emendations of the text : among these, 
Stephens has done the most. The latest edition 
pf our poet is that by the learned philologer 
Beck. It is much to be regretted, that he has 
do long delayed the publication of the notes and 
illustrations, which should accompany the text 

c2 
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and yergion. It is a particular mortificatiote to 
the present translator, as he could have wished 
to consult every work that might promise infor- 
mation, or tend to throw any lights on his author. 
As to translations of our author, I shall not 
dwejil particularly on the prose Latin versions, 
which are not numerous. The earliest metrical 
version I can find is that, in Latin, which John 
Baptist Pius, of Bologna, has given (in heroic 
Latin measure) of the latter part of the Argonau- 
tics of Apollonius. It is subjoined to the poem 
of Valerius Flaccus, which had been left imper- 
fect by its author or mutilated by time, by way 
of supplement; and entitled 'Ninth and Tenth 
Books of Valerius Flaccus,' by Pius, in his very 
rare edition of that poet, printed in the year 1519. 
The next metrical version is a translation of the 
entire poem into Latin hexameters, by Valentine 
Rotmar of Saltzburg, which accompanies an edi- 
tion of the original text of Apollonius, with the 
Greek scholia annexed, published at Basil, in the 
year 1572, ex offidnd Henrici Petrind, I have 
not been able to discover any very early French 
or Italian translation of this author. Indeed, I 
am confident, none such exists ^ In tiie En^sh 
language. Dr. Broome (who was employed in 
translating Homer '), many years ago, published 
a translation of the Loves of Medea, and the 
story of Talus., Mr. West has also presented us- 
with one or two detached pieces from the Argo- 
nautics. M!r. Ekins has translated the third 
book of Apollonius, with about two hundred 

^ Since this Preface was first printed, a French Tersiqn of 
Apollonias has appeared. 

' For Mr. Pope. 
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lines of the fourth. This yersiop appeared ui a 
small volume, in the year 1772» with the title of 
* The Loves of Medea and Jason, a poem in 
three books, translated from the Greek of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius/ Two English translations in 
verse, of the entire work, appeared about twenty 
years ago ; and, what is rather singular, precisely 
at the same time : the one, by Mr.Edward Bumaby 
Greene ; and the other (which is more esteemed), 
begun by Mr. Fawkes, who had before translated 
Theocritus, and, on his death, completed by a 
friend, who has not given his name to the public. 
There are two modem Italian versions ; the first, 
by the well known Salvini. The latest transla- 
tion of the Argonautics is that by Cardinal Filan- 
gieri ; an author well known by his productions 
on economic subjects, which appeared at Rome ; 
the first volume in the year 1791. It is printed, 
together with the original Greek text, in two 
volumes in quarto, with the title of LArgonau- 
tica di ApoUonio Rhodio tradoita ed iUustrata. 
An ample preface, treating of the fable of the 
poem, and the design and scope of the author, is 
prefixed. This translator, while he aims at too 
scrupulous and exact fidelity, and labours to 
render all the epithets of his author into Italian, 
becomes verbose and enervate, and smothers all 
the elegance of the original in a mass of words. 
It frequently happens too, that he mistakes and 
perverts the sense of his author. There are short 
notes subjoined at the bottom of each page ; and 
larger notes thrown together at the end of each 
book. In these latter, we are presented with a 
confused and injudicious mass of good and bad — 
tnte and recondite. There is also a German 
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version, in hexameter verse, by Jo. Jac. Bodraer, 
printed in octavo, Turici, 1779. — (See Fabr. 
Thesau. a HarL) Such are the marks of atten- 
tion which Apollonius has hitherto received from 
the literary world. 

I shall not presume to say, how the English 
translators of Apollonius, who have gone before 
me, have succeeded in their task. It would ill 
become me to speak in degrading terms of those 
gentlemen, whose taste led them to precede me, 
in the meritorious province of endeavouring to do 
justice to this delightful and too much neglected 
writer. Their performances are before the pub- 
lic, and it is the privilege of the public to appre- 
ciate the labours of writers. It may appear to 
many, that a new translation of an author who 
has been twiee translated might well be spared : 
yet, in one point of view, I hope my attempt will 
appear allowable, and free from the imputation of 
vanity. Whatever may be the demerits of the 
present translation, I flatter myself they will 
find indulgence and pardon from the candid 
reader, for the sake of die concomitants of which 
this version is introductory. He wiU find large 
extracts from the Greek seholia, which deserve 
to be well known to the classical reader — ^a 
variety of hints, critical, historical, and explana- 
tory ; some few of them extracted from those of 
Fawkes and the Oxford editor, but, for the most 
part, wholly new ; of which some may not be al- 
together unacceptable, even to those who read 
Apollonius in the original text. 

It is but fair to apprize the reader, with respect 
to the translation which I now, with much diffir 
dence, offer to his hand, that he will find it, in 
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general 9 tather paraphrastic than strict; in many 
places more redundant than I could wish. I 
must own, that I have endearoured to follow 
rather the spirit than the letter of the original. 
But I hope I hare not been unfaithful to the 
general sense, to the substance of what the Greek 
text meant to say. Shall I own it? I some- 
times had the vanity of aiming at another sort of 
translation — a kind of portrait translation: — a 
version, not of the matter merely, but of the 
style and manner of my original. How I may 
have succeeded in this, alas ! I fear — I feel — ^but 
the reader,' who is capable of comparing the ver- 
sion with the text, must judge for himself: — and, 
in judging, the test is, if the version reads in 
£nglish like an original work. 

There are two opposite causes, which render 
the task of translating Apollonius Rhodius highly 
difficult— *His excellences, and his defects. — 
This writer possesses an uncommon sweetness of 
style, a peculiar delicacy of language, a curious 
felicity of expression, an undescribable, inimitable 
grace, and a polished simplicity, which cannot 
easily be transfused into a version, especially 
from the Greek, into a language so much its in- 
ferior as the English. WiUi an elaborate polish 
of his diction and verse, he joins a richness of 
fancy, a copiousness and facility of invention, 
which impart an air of fluency and facility to his 
writing, of which it is not easy for the translator 
to exhibit an image. To many, the comparison 
may, perhaps, appear fanciful and far fetched; 
but, in my mind, Apollonius seems to heoic a 
considerable degree of likeness to Ariosto. The 
fl^e purity and beauty of style apd dictiQu. the 
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same harmony of versificatioii^ the same fertile 
invention and abundant display of circumstances, 
the same glowing tints of colouring, the same 
apppsite force and picturesque beauty of epithet, 
metaphor, and simile, appear in both. The faults 
of ApoUonius, to which I allude, as rendering him 
difficult of translation, are the fondness for the an- 
tique (which I have already noticed), and a love 
of the picturesque ; a propensity to graphic illus- 
tration, carried sometimes to excess, and pro- 
ducing too much minuteness of description ; de- 
tails of too great exactness and circumstance. 
There are a variety of arts and manual operations, 
with their appurtenant technical terms; which, 
partly from the correspondent mechanical opera- 
tions, in the present improved «tate of arts and 
sciences, being performed in a different manner ; 
partly from our not having the standard of com* 
mon use to resort to, for an exposition of the 
writer's meaning; cannot easily be understood, 
even by tolerable Greek and Latin scholars. But, 
suppose this first difficulty removed; ancient 
terms of art, even if they can be made intelligible, 
cannot be rendered, with any degree of grace, into 
a modem language, where the corresponding 
terms are debased into vulga/ity by low and fami- 
liar use. Many passages of this kind are to be 
found in Homer. They are frequent also in Apol? 
lonius Rhodius ; particularly so, from the exact- 
ness which he affects in describing every thing. 

Had I consulted my own judgment, I should 
have subjoined the Notes incidental to my trans- 
lation, at the bottom of each page, as I went 
along. It was the old practice, and I have a 
great respect {or old practices ; they are generally 
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teasonable, and founded in convenience. By sub- 
joining the notes, where notes are necessary, at 
the bottom of the page, much trouble is saved to 
the. reader ; and the danger of much misappre* 
hension avoided by the writer. However, the 
reigning taste of the present day, which seems to 
consider books rather as things of ornament than 
use; as matters designed to please the eyes, ra- 
ther than to inform the understanding; has thought 
fit to consult the beauty of the page, at the ex- 
pense of many more important considerations; 
and, with this view, has consigned the notes to 
the end of the volume, or to a separate volume. 
This practice is now so generally established, 
that it would appear an ungracious affectation of 
singularity, were I to contend for a disposition 
generally exploded. With the exception of a 
very few short ones, I have, therefore, consigned 
the notes to a separate station, according to the 
received form of book-making. 

Such is the outline of the present work. A 
consideration which disposed the author to em- 
ploy himself in the present translation may also 
induce some readers to bestow a little time on the 
perusal. This imdertaking was commenced in a 
season of gloom and turbulence, amidst a variety 
of alarming phantasms and fearful apprehensions. 
The dismal prospect has in some measure cleared 
up; yet still the horizon of social sympathy is con- 
tracting itself, and blackening into clouds and 
heavy darkness. Happy is he, who can find with- 
in his closet a temporary retreat, from the tumult 
and the sorrows of the busy crowd ; and lose him-^ 
self in literary amusements and unambitious cares. 
This is an 'innocent and moral resource, which 
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does not banish feeling, or unfit the mind for dt-* 
ertion ; it is a resource, which is not a satire on 
the individual who adopts it, or an insult on the 
sufferings and the apprehensions of the many who 
suffer around him. The Muses come, like divine 
comforters, to the restless couch of pain, priva- 
tion, and despondency: — not with the obtrusive 
declamation of a vain philosophy; not with the 
stale professions of consolation, which ever fail of 
their end ; but with soothing variations from pain- 
ful and immediate cares, with welcome abstrac- 
tions from importunate and besieging thoughts, 
with innocent resources and alleviating arts, that 
insensibly steal us from ourselves. Hard indeed 
it is to obtain that respite. The unpleasing sense 
of what we are, and what we may be, vrill still 
recur. The patriotic feetings, that remind us we 
have a country, become sources of fear. All the 
dear surrounding pledges, which to the moral man, 
in times of perfect serenity, are sources of the 
most pure and virtuous delight, in times of doubt 
and dismay are armed with poniards, to stab the 
feeling heart. But I know that I shall too fre- 
quently have occasion to request the indulgence 
of my reader. Let me not trespass on his pa- 
tience unnecessarily, and at the very threshold, 
by a querulous display of the feelings and fore- 
bodings of an individual. Many cannot under- 
stand me ; and those who can,, feel too much al- 
ready. 

The reader who expects to find, in the poem 
of ApoUonius, any authentic information respect^ 
ing the state of geography, when he wrote ; or to 
collect thence any true notices of the opinions of 
the ancients, in his time^ on the bearings, distances. 
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and situations of countries then known, will be 
much disappointed. The whole geographical sys- 
tem of the wanderings of the Argonauts, is com- 
pletely romantic and fictitious. The curious reader 
will find the fabulous geography of this expedi- 
tion diligently explained by a learned writer, 
named Schoneman, in a work entitled Commenta-- 
tio de Geographia Argonautorum, Gottinga, 178B. 
That elegant master of classic learning, Professor 
Heyne, has also glanced at this subject, in his 
excellent edition of ApoUodorus the Athenian. 

As the exploits and travels of the Argonauts 
were a favourite subject with the ancient poets, 
the reader may not be displeased to see a short 
notice of the names of some of their writers, who 
either have preceded or followed our author, in 
this high argument. The first place is unquesti- 
onably due to Orpheus, one of the first of poets, 
who accompanied the heroic adventurers; was, 
like Ossian, at once a warrior and a bard; and 
sung and celebrated the exploits and the dangers 
in which he shared. Orpheus and Musaeus were 
much older than Homer. But the poem on the 
Argonautic expedition, which still subsists and 
bears the name of Orpheus, though it affects to 
speak in the character of that most ancient bard, 
though it always employs the first person, and 
talks of the different transactions that passed in 
the course of the voyage, as if the writer had 
been an eyewitness (the bard addressing himself 
occasionally to Musseus as his son), is really of a 
date long subsequent to the Argonautic enterprise, 
and even to the time of Homer; and is known to 
be the work of an Athenian, named Onomacritus, 
who lived about the siji^tieth, or (according td 
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CHemens Alexandrinus) the fiftieth Olympiad^ and 
was contemporary with Pisistratus. No doubt 
can be entertained, however, of the existence of 
such a person as Orpheus, Eusebius, in his Chro^ 
nicon, and Suidas, inform us, that he liyed before 
the Trojan war. Justin Martyr relates, that after 
he had composed his hymns on the system of 
polytheism, he traveled into Egypt, and, having 
learned the true worship of God, from the He- 
brews, composed a palinode, or recantation. It 
is certain too, that MusaBus, to whom the account 
of the Arg6nautic voyage is inscribed (and whom 
Orpheus seems to address as his son), is supposed 
by many (as Pighius relates) to have been no 
other than the propl^etiH^Ds^. — See Argonautics 
of Orpheus, line. 




That Orpheus httitedb^^^t, ^ I confirmed by a 



passage in the ^^nnq|if of the poem ascribed to 
him. 

Other writers, who have treated the same subject 
with ApoUonius, are Antimachus, in his work 
called AvBrj ; Cleon curiensis, from whom, Ascle- 
piades says, ApoUonius borrowed many things, 
and transplanted them into his poem ; Epimenides ; 
Eumelius of Corinth ; Dionysius of Miletus, or 
Mitylene ; Herodotus, whom also ApoUonius is * 
said to have imitated, and who is frequently 
quoted by the scholiast on our author; Hesiod, 
if he was really the author of the poem which was 
entitled j^imius; Pisandar, in a work entitled 
J%eogoniakeroica: Pindar also has given a curi- 
ous account of the Argonautic expedition, with 
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some circumstances not mentioned elsewhere, in 
a long digression wbich he has introduced in his 
fourth Pythic ode. A Greek poem, on the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, is- to be found in the Opu$ 
Anreum of Michael Neander, published Lips. 
1588. Simonides, the genealogist, also treated 
OB this subject, as we are informed. 

It was not to foe supposed, that such a memo* 
rable enterprise, which gave birth to a variety of 
interesting and romantic eyents, should have 
&iled of affording subjects to the tragic Muse, 
which, as we find, borrowed so much from the 
transactions of the Theban and of the Trojan wars. 
Accordiu^y, it will appear, that among the 
dramas of iEschylus, extant or enumerate by 
ancient writers, are these — Apya tf Kajrsvarici 
Argo, or the Rower; the Cabiri; the Lemnians; 
andHypsipyle; exclusiveof other subjects. Most 
decidedly, these dramas must have been founded 
on circumstances related in the history of the 
Argonautic expedition. Euripides composed two 
plays, at least, on incidents arising in the course 
of like Argonautic expedition, or in consequence 
of it ; Hypsipyle, and Medea : the latter of which 
has been preserved, and is among the most beau- 
tiful and affecting dramas of this pathetic writer. 
Sophocles also wrote a play on an incident taken 
from this enterprise, called Lemnians. We have 
*an epic poem, of considerable length, by Valerius 
Flaccus, a contemporary of Quintilian, on the 
subject of the Argonautic enterprise. This writer 
(who is by no means destitute of genius and talent) 
has not scorned to a^ail himself, as much as he 
eould, of imparted aid, from the poets who pre- 
ceded him. In his style and diction he has imi- 
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tated Virgil, and with some success. In the par*- 
ticular incidents^ as well as in the general plan of 
his poem, he has closely followed Apollpnins, 
and imitated (indeed I might almost say trans? 
lated) many passages from hi^ Greek predecessor. 
Sometimes, however, he had the vanity to think 
of breaking a lance with ApolloniuSi and of im- 
proving on his great original ; and, perhaps, his 
poem is so much the worse for these attempts. 
For instance, Apollonius makes, Acastus, the son 
of the jealous and insidious- Pelias, full of all the 
fire and galla^itryof ingenuous youth, frankly and 
freely, and contrjiry to the expectation of the 
Argonauts^ follow Jason, , notwithstanding the 
enmity of his father to the yoMngheri). This is a 
most engaging and interesting picture. Valerius 
Flaccus deprives Acastus of the praise of gene- 
rosity and courage, and degrades the character 
of Jason, his hero, by an imputation of mean ar- 
tifice and deliberate maliqe : for he makes the 
leader prevail on his companion to join him, by 
earnest solicitations, and, in some measure to 
trepan him on board ; and he ascribes the anxiety 
of Jason, to enrol Acastus among his followers, 
not to friendship, or a real wish for his assistance, 
so much as to a principle of revenge and malice, 
a desire of wounding the heart and paternal feel- 
ings of Pelias, by drawing the son to share the 
dangers of the perilous voyage ordained by the 
father. 

Lucius Attius, or Accius, an early Roman trar 
gic poet, produced a play, the subject of which 
was furnished by the Argonautic expeditipq. A 
fragment of this drama is preserved: it is a 
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speech, supposed to be spoken by a shepkerd, 
who first descried the ship Argo. 

Tanta moles labitar 
Trenebonda ex alto, ingenti eonita et spirita 
Prae se nodas Yolvit, Tortices vi soscitat. 
Rait prolapsa pelagos respergit reflat 
Ita dom intemiptaiii credas nimbom ToWier 
DfUB qnid aablime ventis •xpolsom rapi 
Saxam ant procellis, Tel globosoi tnrbioei 
Existere iotos nndis ooDconantibas 
Nisi qaas terrestres strages conciet 
Aat forte Triton fnscini erertens specas 
Sabter radioes penitos andanti in freto. 
Molem et profando aaxeam ad coelam Tomit. 

Ovid has introduced this subject in his Metamor- 
phoses, and written a tragedy on the story of 
Medea. 

There is a long Italian epic poem, on the sub- 
ject of the Argonautic expedition, which is enti- 
tled La Giasoneide o sia la Conquista del Velio 
d^OrOj Paema Epico di died CarUi con le Anno- 
tazioni a ciascuno di essi. It is written by L'Ab- 
bate Ubaldo Mari, and dedicated to the great 
Frederic of Prussia. The copy, which I have 
seen, was printed at Leghorn, 1780; and, pro- 
bably, there may never be another edition. The 
author has thought it necessary to prefix the fpl- 
lowing protest : 

Protesta. Sono scherzi poetici soUanto, e nofi 
sentimenti veri deW autore, Fespresdoni tutte di 
questo poema, tratte deUa teologia de Pagani. I 
owe the knowledge of this work to my worthy 
and ingenious friend, Mr. Cooper Walker^, whose 
taste and attention to Italian literature are not 

^ Of St. Valeri, near Dablin ; an amiable and accomplished 
•oholar, inrbose lamented death took place ou the 12th of 
April, 1810. 
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unknown to the public, and whose politeness and . 
obliging temper are felt and esteemed by all who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

This author follows a course of his own, and 
has not much in common with ApoUonius or Va- 
lerius Flaccus. Had I not already trespassed so 
much on the patience of the reader, in this Pre- 
face, I should be tempted to give an analysis of 
the strange poem in question. 

Exclusive of different modem plays on the story 
of Medea, and of mere Instorical works in dif- 
ferent languages, I believe I have now enume- 
rated all the different performances to which a 
subject has been furnished by the voyages and 
adventures of the Argonauts. Other particulars 
respecting this interesting theme, the writers who 
have treated it, and ApoUonius Rhodius in par- 
ticular, will be found in the course of the notes 
which accompany the present translation. And 
now that I am led to mention the notes, which 
form a part of this work, I must entreat the in- 
dulgence of the candid reader ; and beg leave to . 
remind him, that it is not easy to hit the exact 
medium of the public taste in the department of 
notes. To many I shall appear, perhaps, to have 
darkened my author with illustration ; to many, 
my notes may appear trite and unnecessary ; to 
many more, farfetched and pedantic ; and both 
censures may, probably, be well founded. The 
diffiqulty of satisfying all readers, and an anxiety 
to elucidate (as well as my poor resources would 
allow me) the sense of my author, are all I can 
allege in my behalf. 
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W^t Urgitmntt* 

loTOoation.— Subject proposed. — Jealoasj of Peliu excited 
bj an oracle.— -ChaDoe points oat Jason as the object.— 
Pelias determines to rid himself of Jason, bj sending Cor 
the golden Bpeee. — Catalogue of heroes who engaged in 
the enterprise.^-Procession tbroogh the eitjr to the shore.-— 
Reflections of the people as they pass ; of the women in 
particular. — Deplorable state of Jason's father. — Grief of 
bis mother. — He endeavours to comfort them. — Pathetic 
address of Alcimede his mother. — Jason's reply — He 
bastes to join his associates ; meets bjr the wajr Iphias» 
priestess of Diana. — Thej are separated by the crowd.-— 
Acastus, son of Pelias, nnexpectedl j joins the Argonauts, 
accompanied by Argus. — Address of Jason to the band. — 
He proposes that they should choose a leader.— All cast 
their eyes on Hercules. — He refuses the honour, and pro- 
poses Jason. — He, being chosen, commences by directing 
bis followers to propitiate, by sacrifice, Phoebus the ad- 
viser of the enterprise. — The heroes launch the ship Argo, 
and assign the different stations at the oars by lot. — An 
altar erected on the shore to Phcebus, who presides over 
embarkatiott3.-r>Prayef of Jason. — Sacrifice described. — 
A feast succeeds.— Prediction of Idmon. — Petulance of 
Idas.— A quarrel. — The tumult composed by Orpheus.— . 
Adventurers clear out of the bay of Pagasae.— Prodigy.— 
The Argo speaks. — The gods look down on the Argonauts 
and their vessel. — The nymphs appeiur on the tops of th« 
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hills to Tiew this strange object. — GhiroD appears with his 
wife, who bears the young Achilles in her arms, and shows 
him toPelens. — The Argonauts arrive atLemnos. — Episode 
of the Lemnian women. — Hypsipyle, their qoeen, holds a 
cooncil. — Argonauts invited ashore. — Mantle of Jason de- 
scribed.— Artful speech of Hypsipyle. — Hypsipyle takes a 
pathetic leave of Jason. — The Argonauts leave I^emnos. — 
Arrive at the Propontis. — They are hospitably received bj 
Cyzicas.— Jason, with some of his companions, ascends 
mount Dindymus. •^Hercules, with a small party, is left to 
take care of the ship. — They are attacked by the barbarians, 
bat defeat them. — ^The Argonauts set sail ; but are driven 
back in the night by ad verse winds. — Cyzicus and his people 
mistake them for enemies. — A violent conflict ensues. — 
Cyzicus slain. — ^His wife kills herself. — Grief of both parties. 
— Funeral rites of the prince.^— Jason, by the direction of 
Mopsus, repairs to mount Dindymus, to propitiate Gybele.-*" 
The winds become favourable. — They reach Mysia. — Her- 
cules, plying his oar with too much force, breaks it. — He 
goes to look for a new one : meantime, Hylas, his favourite, 
IS snatched away by the nymphs. — Polyphemus hears the 
cries of the youth, and goes out, in hope of assisting him* — 
He meets Hercules. — -They pursue the search together; 
meantime, the vessel sails away. — Argonauts discover their 
loss in the morning. — ^Their grief and confusion. — ^Sorrow 
of Jason. — They wish to return and seek for the heroes. — 
Are prevented by Calais and Zetes. — Rage of Telamon. — 
He accuses Jason of having left Hercules behind through 
envy.— Glaucus appears from the waves, and foretells the 
fortunes of the Argonauts, and of Hercules and Polyphemus, 
— Strife appeased. — -Hercules and his friend continue their 
«elirch for 'Hylas, but in vain. — ^The Argonauts arrive at 
Bebrycia, the country of Amycus. 



Parent of sacred song! inform the rhymes; 
Record the glorious men of other times, 
Whose darmg oars the vessel first impell'd, [held; 
And through the' astonished' deeps their Toyage 
With search adventurous on the Colchian shore. 
To win the fleece replete with golden ore. 
For Pelias, with insidious dark command, 
To tasks of dan gerous daring urged the band. 
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The* obscure prediction waked his jealous hate. 
With doubtful warnings of untimely fate : 10 
* A youth unshod amid the crowd appears. 
Cause of thy ruin, subject of thy fears/ 
Object of terror accident supplied, 
To point suspicions, that had wandered wide. 
The hallow'd banquet was to Neptune given. 
And ^11 the' immortal habitants of heaven. 
Save one : with bold contempt, the wife of Jove 
Selected seem'd, the* irreverent slight to prove. 
To join the festive rites, with eager haste. 
As youthful Jason yer Anaurus passed ', 20 
His sandal sw^^dlow'd by the' impetuous flood. 
Unshod before the king the stripling stood. 
By superstition fiird with dire alarms. 
He dooms the' imagined foe to mortal harms ; 
To toils jinknown, amid the billpws' roar; 
And endless w{ii|derings on a distant shore. 
Tis sung, that Argus, by Minerva taught. 
The fir^t of ships, a wondrous fabric, wi^ought. 
With added n^emory, let the Muse unfold, 
What lives recorded through the years of old, 90 
The names and lineage of the godlike train. 
Their weary wanderings o'er the trackless main ; 
Illustrious spirits, proved from clime to clime. 
In deeds that reach the heights of fame sublime. 
Presiding Muses of historic song. 
Recount the leaders of the daring throng. 
A bard divine the brave associates led, 
Whose tuneful soul the thirst of glory fed. 
Sweet Orpheus, by the parent Muse inspired; 
A youth of Thrace her heavenly bosom fired, 40 

' A stream of Thessaly, according to some ; according to 
others, • gf DenJ nmve for ildj horrent. 
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Near Pimple's' towering rock to bim she bore 
The mighty master of poetic lore; 
The massy stones his magic song obey'd; 
The torrents in their headlong fall were stay'd; 
Pieria's beeches heard the measures flow^ 
And left their mountain for the vale below : 
There, listening captives of his tuneful hand. 
In order ranged the green memorials stand. 
Him, wam'd by Chiron, ^son's noble heir. 
To join Ins labours and partake his care, 60 

Caird from Pieria, where he reign'd secure, 
And glory's charms the martial bard allure. 
Next came Asterion, from Cometes sprung. 
With whirlpools boiling, and with woods o'erhung, 
Where rolls Apidanus^, in torrent force, 
And bids Enipeus ' join his swelling course : 
The youthful hero left his natiye bowers, [ers^. 
Where clothed in shades the tall Phylleium tow- 
Then,, lured by fame to fly where danger calls. 
Brave Polyphemus quits Larissa's walls ' : 60 
No stranger he to hardy feat of arms ; 
His early youth was given to rude alarms. 
When Centaurs braved the Lapitlne^ to fight; 
But creeping age had now relax'd his might: 
Yet still the' undaunted fire of youth remained. 
And mental energy the frame sustained. 
Nor Phylace, with all the charms of home. 
Forbade the gallant Iphiclus to roam ; 

' A district of Pieria, where was a moaotaio and rillage. 
^ Apidanus — Eoipeas, rivers of lliessa] j. 

* A moantain of Macedonia. 

' A oit J of Thessaly. This Pol jphemas of Elatos must not 
be confooaded with Poljphemas the Cjolops. 

* So called from Lapithes, ton of Apollo and Stilbi. 
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Attached to kindred, and alive to fame, 
To share his nephew's glorious toils he came. 70 
Affection's band the god of marriage tied. 
And made his beauteous sister JBson's bride. 
From Pherae^, rich in many a snowy flock. 
Where beaconlike the Chalcodonian rock. 
With head sublime, o'erlooks the subject plain. 
Its chief, A'dmetus, joins the' adventurous train. 
The sons of Hermes, skilled in many a wile. 
In warfare nurtured, and enrich'd by spoil. 
From Alop^, at golden hope's command, 
Bchion joins, with Eurytus, the band. 80 

Them the fair daughter of Mencetius bore; 
Their brother shares their journey to the shore, 
Ethalides ^, whom a Thessalian dame. 
The beauteous offspring of a stealthy flame. 
Bore to the winged messenger of Jove ; 
Amphrysus' banks were witness of their love. 
From wealthy Gyrton ', with the band enroU'd, 
Coronus came, in martial prowess bold. 
Yet scarce he reach'd his father's warlike name. 
Undaunted Ceneus, darling child of fame. 90 
When Centaur hosts that matchless chief assail'd^ 
O'er crowding foes his single might prevail'd ; 
Dire was the conflict, horrible their ire. 
Unmoved, intrepid, scorning to retire. 
With mind unbroken, and unwearied hands, 
Hurling defiance the fierce warrior stands ; 
The baffled foes resort to missive war. 
And fill the groaning air with weights from far, 

^ A town of Thessalj. 

* Tbis, tajstbe scholiaat, is a proper name, tbdngh it bivs 
the form of a patroojmio. 

' A oit J of Thcssaljr or Fenebia. 
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The darted pine, and oak's eiionnou3 trunk ; 

Cnish*d into earth, yet unsubdued, he sunk. 100 

Next Mopsus came, of Titaresian line. 

Supremely skill'd to read the will divine 

In voice and flight of tribes that wing the sky. 

For Phoebus gave the powers of augury. 

Polydamas attractive glory (eads, 

Where Xenias wide his stagnant mirror spreads^ 

The son of Otimenus renown'd of yore ; 

The father's name his native city bore. 

Then Actor sends his young Menoetius forth, 

From noble chiefs to learn heroic worth. 110 

With him were join'd, companions brave and 

Eurytion bold and Eribotes strong. [young^ 

His birth to Teleon Eribotes owed. 

Old Actor's blood, a generous current, flow'd 

To warm Eurytion's breast, with dawning flre^ 

For, sprung from Actor, Irus was his sire. 

O'ileus came, intrepid in the field, 

Swift in pursuit, when flying squadrons yield. 

And hapless Canthus from Euboea came, 110 

His sire Oanethus fann'd the' adventurous flame. 

In evil hour; for, to return no more, 

He roam'd with Jason from his native shore^ 

Ordain'd to perish on a distant land; 

With Mopsus wandering o*er the Libyan strand. 

O wretched man, how transient is thy breath. 

Inevitably doom'd to pain and death ! 

On Libya's burning sands their tombs remain 

A scene, far distant from the Colchian plain, 

As the gay seats of Phosbus' dawning light, 

From the pale precincts of approaching night. 130 

Clytius and Iphitus the call obey. 

And leave CEchalia their paternal sway, 
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The seat of Eurytus^ whom Phoebus taught 
To bend the bow, with aim unerring fraught. 
Relentless man, with impious rage he bum'd, 
And gifts divine against the donor tum'd. 
The sons of iEacus augment the band ; 
Not jointly they, nor from a common land; 
By conscious terrors from ^gina driven, 139 
They fled the yengefril wrath of earth and heaven. 
Through fell mischance, in flower of youthful pride. 
Beneath their hands their brother Phocus died. 
The' Athenian isle '^ bold Telamon possess*d. 
In Thi6 Peleus found a place of rest. 
The valiant Butes from Cecropia" came. 
Brave Teleon's offspring. With congenial flame 
Phalerus join'd him, skilful at the spear. 
Child of Us age, to hoary Alcon dear. 
No selfish thoughts the father's mind engage^ 
The sole support of his declming age 150 

He sends, the pride of weary life's decline, 
With noble chiefs, in hardy deeds to shine. 
But Theseus, who in glorious acts ex^^ell'd . 
Erectheus* sons, no more the light beheld. 
Victim of friendship, in the Stygian gloom 
He moum'd in chains his loved companion's doom,. 
Lamented chance, for Jstson's daring host 
A mighty succour by his absence lost ! 
The son of Agnias, from the Thespian plain. 
No mean assistant, Tiphys join'd the train, 160 
Supremely skilFd, with prescient eye to marie 
The perils that await the labouring bark, 

^^ Salamis. So Homer: 

Ajax from Salamis twelve Tessels broagbt; 

And ranged his troops where the Athenians foogbt. 

" Attica. 

E 
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No woman's fears, that feeble minds entHral, 
No weak despondence would the youths recall ; 
In Jove confiding, and the yaliant heart. 
She sees, without a sigh, her sons depart. 
Thine offspring, Apharetus, Lynceus bold. 
And haughty Idas, next their names enrolled. 230 
Arene '" sends them. Wondrous was the power 
Bestow*d on Lynceus 'at his natal hour. 
His darted glance, so fable sings, could pierce 
The darkling centre of this universe. . 
Next, PerycUmenus, to join the train. 
First-born of Neleus, quits the Pylian plain. 
Him ocean's god endow'd with boundless might. 
And, not less useful in the deadly fight. 
He gave him power, amid the hurtling storm. 
To chopse his shape, and wish away his form. 240 
Amphidamus and Cepheus left the seat 
Of rural pleasures for the warlike feat, 
Arcadia, bless'd abode of shepherd loves^ 
Apheidas' happy realm, and Tegea's '^ groves. 
The young Ancaeus ^ on their steps attends. 
The gallant boy his sire Lycurgus sends. 
Sprung from one father, the paternal tie 
Bids him entrust them with his progeny ; 
He too had foUow'd, but their (looping sire. 
The hoary Aleus, checks the fond desire. 250 
In early manhood beauteously severe. 
Clad in the spoils of the Maenalian*' bear. 
Intrepid boy, Ancaeus joins the band. 
And shakes a battleaxe with nervous hand ; 

** A city of Peloponnesas near Pjlas. 
*' Tegea, a city of Arcadia. 
^ There were two of the name in the exped^tieq. 
'* Mehalns, a moantain of Afcadia ', there was also t oitj 
of the same name. 
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For aged Aleus, full of fond alarms. 
With pious artifice concealed his aims. 
Augeas came, to* whom the fabled lay 
Gave for a sire the' illustrious god of day. 
He ruled in EHs with imperial pride. 
For vast his wealth, and his dominions Mride ; 260 
Much he desired to reach the Golchian shore. 
And meet Aetes, who the sceptre bore. 
Two gallant sons from Hyparesius sprung, 
Asterius and Amphion, bold and young, 
Achaian striplings, from Pellen6^^ came. 
The city bore their grandsire Pelias' name. 
Its walls he raised beneath the' o'erhanging steep. 
Where towering cliffs protect the glassy deep. 
The son of Neptune by a mortal dame 
From Taenarus the swift Euphemus came. 270 
Europa fair from Tityos claim'd her birth. 
From Tityos doom'd to pangs in depths of earth; 
This beauteous offspring she to Neptune gave, 
EndoVd with swiftness from the kindred wave. 
O'er rapid waters, o'er the hoary deep. 
Swift, swift as winds the steps aerial sweep. 
Nor dipp'd their traces in the watery vast. 
As scarcely felt the humid path he pass'd. 
Two other chiefs, that birth from Neptune drew. 
Gave added lustre to the noble crew: 280 

, Far famed Miletus bold Erginus sent, 
His steps from Samos fierce Ancaeus bent. 
Fax from Patthenian Imbrasus he roved. 
And hallowed banks by virgin Juno '^ loved. 
Both train'd in warfare, skilful both to guide 
The labouring vessel through the foamy tide. 

^ Pellen^, a oitjr of Achua. Fallen^, ft city of Arcadia. 
^ Frequented by Jano before her marriage with Jopiter. 

£2 
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From Calydon Snides join'd the throng. 
Bold MeUager darling of the aong. 
To check the sallies of presumptuous youth. 
To guide his paths in fortitude and truth, 280 
A father's cftres with him Laocoon send. 
Mature in age. the parent and the friend ; 
For ^jieuB' sire, by roviug fancy led, 
Had call'd a meni^ female to his bed. 
Yet, though connected by a spurious tie. 
Fondly he vieVd his brother's progeny. 
To manly feats his dawning youth he train'd ; 
And k lain'd, 

Form'c fame 

JEUdn ae. 300 

TheM «, 

Sktll'd jpear, 

Althee 

-^ada , 

To bid I renown, 

To Ota m. 

Xextl fire, 

Olenjan Lemus "* vaa the bero's sire. 
R«put^ aire ; to Vulcan birth he owed; 
His hal^g gait the genuine fotfaer show'd. 310 
That blemish in his form might malice find, 
Nope m his actions and his godlike mind. 
From Phocis, dear to the prophetic god '*, 
Seats where his grandsire Omytus abode. 
The youthful son of Naubolus appeafd. 
Where fame and Jason the bright banners reai'd ; 
Bold IpbitUB, whom ties of kindred mind 
And bapds religions with the hero join'd ; 

** Gianni wu  plioa in AobaU. 

" Apollo, OB aooonnl of the omtl* of Pelpliii 
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For^ at his hospitable board, the bowl 
And genial rites had pledged the mutual soul, 820 
When iEson's son repair d to Delphi's shrine. 
Guide of his course, to learn the will divine ; 
Calais and Zetes, the winflfd brothers came. 
Offspring of Bor^s. by a mortal dame. 
Her mid her equals, as the beauteous maid, 
Erectheus' daughter, Orithyia play d. 
The stormy god beheld with wild desire ; 
Far from her native land cuid weeping sire. 
Far from her loved Cecropia*s sunny hills. 
Flowers of H3nnettus, cool Ilyssus' rills, 930 
The shrieking maid the tyrant lover bore. 
To Thracian wilds^ where winds eternal roar. 
Where drifted snows overwhelm the distant plains. 
And winter scowls, and desolation reigns. 
Where rifted rocks, in frightful crags arise. 
And foggy damps involve the* inclement skies. 
Around his bride impervious clouds he spread. 
And mists and vapours were their nuptial bed. 
An airy pinion from each heel displayed 
O'er their light footsteps cast a plumy shade, 340 
Sky-tinctured pinions, wondrous to behold. 
Transparent plumage all bedropp'd with gold; 
And on their shoulders mantling broad behind 
Their raven tresses wanton'd with the wind. 
Nor did Acastus, filFd with youthful fire. 
Partake the feelings of his jealous sire, 
The sire, for Jason spreads the mortal snare. 
The son resolves his enterprise to share. 
Charm'd with the subjects of a father's hate. 
He loves their dangers, and pursuestheir fate. 350 
Last Argus, priest of Pallas, quits the fane 
Of wisdom's goddess, for the stormy main. 
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These bold companions Jason roused to hme, 
The region call'd them by one common name. 
The' adventurous Minyae ; for of Minyas' blood,. 
The chief in numbers and in prowess stood. 
Minyasy whose daughters, in illustrious line. 
Were wives and parents of a race divine. 
Nor did thy charms or progeny disgrace, 
Fair Cl3rmen6, the glories of that race. 260 

Alcimed^ surpass'd her mother*s charms. 
And Jason fiU'd her fond maternal arms, [hand. 

Now had their slaves prepared with careful 
For ease and safety of the' adventurous band, 
Whate'er in ships is hoarded, for the train 
That purpose weary wanderings o'er the main. 
Then, through the streets, with calm undaunted 
In solemn order, moved the godlike race, [pace. 
And spught the strand renown'd in future fame, 
Magnesian Pagasae '^, illustrious name. 370 

They pass'd, distinguished, through the blackening 

crowd. 
Like stars resplendent mid the dusky cloud. 
Emotions mingled, wonder, pity, love. 
Fill the spectators, as the heroes move. 
As the big tear stood trembling in each eye, 
One would indignant to his neighbour cry, 
* Ye Gods, what demon Pelias' heart can sway. 
And bid him Chase heroic worth away ? 
Oh blindly tyrannous the lust of gain. 
That dooms to banishment this gallant train, 380 
The prime and flower of universal Greece, 
Throu^ savage climes to seek the fatal fleece I 
Yet safely may the glorious band return. 
Proud of the fleecy gold in triumph borne ! 

^ A promontorj of AfagDesia, which was a part of Thestalj. 
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Thie treasure freely let .Setes yield. 
Or force extort it in the sanguine field ; 
Let fiames devouring on his palace prey. 
While our brave Greeks pursue their joyful way I 
But qq; the prospect lours, a dismal gloom, 
TJufruitful labours, and a watery tomb;'- 380 
Meantime, the softer sex, with hands and eyes . 
Upraised, implored each native of the skies, 
' On every youthful head a blessing send. 
And grant tilieir wanderings a propitious end I' 
£ach, to her neighbour turning, would cpmplain. 
As passion dictated the mournful strain — 
* What sorrows sad Alcimed6 await! 
What sudden clouds o'ercast her shiniibg fate ! 
And hapless Mson — better had the gloom 399 
Of death unconscious borne thee to the tomb. 
Than childless, hopeless in thy life's decline. 
To think despairing, sngh a squ was mine. 
O Pbryxus, why wert thou preserved to weep 
A sister whelm*d bei^eath the stormy deep ? 
Oh th^t the fleece, portentous cau^e pf wpei 
Had sunk for ever in the depths belp^v. 
Nor bestial organs inauspicious found 
The force articulate of human sound. 
Hence, hence, Alcimed^, thy bitter tears. 
The sorrQ!nrs hepce that aged ^son bears.' 410 
The first appearance of the godlike crew 
Such plaints as these from many a female drew ; 
Round the domestics male and female crowd, 
They gazed a parting look, they wept aloud ; 
The mother came, transfix'd with sorrow's dart, 
She cla^p'd her son — she strain'd him to her heart ; 
O'erwbelm'd with sorrows, |tnd in life*s decf^y, 
Suuk on his couch the wretched father If^y; 
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In many a fold he wrapp'd bis aged head. 
Existence loathing, from the light he fled ; 420 
And sought from every eye to veil the grief 
Too big for tears, impatient of relief. 

His parents* anguish pious Jason cheer*d ; 
Hope fiird his words, and on his brow appear'd : 
Around his neck while yet his parents hung. 
He calls for armour to the' attendant throng; 
The' attendant throng his radiant arms prepare. 
With downcast eyes, in silence of despair. 
As first around him her white arms she threw. 
His mother clasp'd him still ; the briny dew 430 
Moisten'd his cheek — for like a' girl she weeps. 
When to her old indulgent nurse she creeps 
Neglected, helpless, full of infant fear. 
Awed by a cruel stepdame's brow severe. 
Victim of tyranny, she drags on life 
The mark of stem reproach and endless strife, 
Despairing, with a weight of woes oppress'd, 
Scarce her heart flutters in her little breast. 
Tears and short sobbings burst to her reUef, 
A solace scarce indulged by timid ^ef, 440 
Round that sole friend her little arms are spread. 
That aged bosom hides her little head. 
Thus, with affection fiU'd, and soft alarms. 
Around her son the mother throws her arms. 
And, oh what piteous sounds her griefs impart, 
Close as she strains him to her throbbing heart ! 
* Ah wretched, had I sought the shades below. 
When Pelias' tono^ue announced the doom of woe ! 
Then had my soul escaped this deadly wound, 
Then had my cares a long oblivion found; 450 
My spirit irom those arms had sought the skies ; 
Those darling hands had closedmy swimming eyes ; 
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Funereal rites thy precious love had paid. 
And filial duty sooth'd my parted shade; 
Sole tribute £ could claim from him I loved, 
Where hourly acts thy gratitude had proved; 
Sole testimony that remain'd thine own. 
All other proofs already have been shown. 
I feel them here a sad delight impart; 459 

They live,' they throby they flutter at my heart. 
My hope, my pride, by thee thy mother claims 
Reverence and wonder from the Grecian dames. 
Now like a menial in my palace left, 
Weak and despised, of my protector reft, 
I brood o'er blessings that no more are mine. 
And waste in-tears my weary life's decline. 
My hopes, my joys. Were placed in thee alone. 
Since nuptial Juno loosed my virgin zone. 
. And first and last for thee the goddess came. 
Sovereign of pangs that give the mother's name. 
In one completely blessed, I ne'er repined, 471 
That Heaven to one a mother's cares confined; 
My every wish you claim'd entire and whole. 
And left no void within a mother's soul. 
O fatal change of unsuspected dread, [fled. 

Not e'en in dreams foreshown ! when Phryxus 
Could prescience, from his passage o'er the wave. 
Trace die wild pangs that bid the mother rave.' 
Meantiine her female train in cadence mourn. 
Sigh as she sighs, and tear for tear return. 480 
Her son, with words of soft condoling power, 
Calm'd the distraction of the parting hour — 
' Ah why this heart with sad forebodings thrill ? 
Can tears and cries avert the destined ill ? 
Grief thus indulged by aggravates the woe, 
Inevitable doom of man below. 
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Dark, doubtful ills besiege our lyretched kind * 
Shrink not from sufferings by the gods assigned ; 
Upward to Pallas look for aid diyine. 
Recall those oracles from Phoebus* shrine, 490 
Fair and propitious. View the gallant train. 
That wait to join my wanderings o'er the main ; 
Let these thy heart with confidence inspire ; 
Hence with the virgins of thy train retire, 
Conceal thy grief at home. Forbear to glide, 
A bird ill omen'd^ as we seek the tide. 
The menial band shall farewell duties pay, 
And speed the vessel on her watery way.* 
He ceased, and rushing from the door in haste. 
With grace majestic to the harbour pass'd. dOO 
Thus from his fieme, where fragrant vapours play 
In curling clouds, descends the god of day. 
Delos he seeks, or Glares ^, loved retreat. 
Or hallow'd Delphi, his prophetic seat; 
Or views delighted Lycian Xanthus roU'd [gold. 
Through spacious meadows, and o'er sands of 
Such Jason pass'd along. The' admiring crowd 
Pursued his steps with acclamations loud. 
An aged priestess from Diana's shrine, 
Guardian of cities^ meets the youth divine, 510 
Iphias revered; with pious lips she press'd 
The hero's hand, and accents had address'd 
Of solemn import, but the hurried throng 
Biush*d like a flood, and swept the youth along. 
In the rude conflict from each other torn 
The priestess and the youth were diverse borne. 
Stunn'd by the shock, unaided by the train, 
Feebly she sunk, half-leaning o er the plain. 

^ A oitj of Asift Minor, near Ckilophon. 
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Now J&son passing to the shore had traced 519 
The crowded streets with lofty structures graced : 
His comrades there, a,ttendant on the strand. 
In order ranged beside their vessel stand. 
A deep. attention through their ranks preyaiFd; 
He paused, he stood, and shouts has presence < 
But distant now Acastus they descried [hail'd. 
The city leavings Argus at his side. 
A^ to Ihe shore, with eager steps they press'd^ 
Wonder and joy pervaded every breast; 
And all applaud, while scorning Pelias' wrath. 
Adventurous virtue guides their glorious path. 
Descending to his feet, of sable hue, 531 

A bull's large hide the valiant Argus threw 
0*er his broad shoulders. His companion wears 
A splendid mantle. In the web appears 
(The gift, the labour of a sister*s hand)« 
How well her art the shuttle could command. 
From questions multiplied the chief'" forbore,' 
And bade them '^ join the' assembly on the shore* 
On the furFd sails, and masts, diat lay around, 539 
Commodious seats the throng'd assembly found. 
With courteous act, his gentle words, confessed 
The public care that reign'd within his breast. 

* AH preparations for the watery way 
That ships require, or sailors can delay. 
Are now complete ; a single pause prevails. 
Till winds propitious fill the swelling sails. 
Onecourse,myfriends,andcommontoilsweknow, 
May guardian gods a joint return bestow I 
Elect a chief, this object to secure. 
And be the choice from selfish motives pure. 550 

* Jason. ^ AotBtof and Argos. 

F 
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Let him who boasts superior worth predde, 
And peace or war with steady councils guide/ 

He ceasied — instinctiTe all, without debate. 
Gazed on the centre, where Alcides sate, 
As with one tongue, unanimous the band 
Invest that hero with supreme command. 
In yain — for from his seat the godlike man 
His right hand waved, and to the crowd began-— 

* Let none adorn me with a leader's name, 
I will not trench upon another's fame : 560 

Glorious it is to lead such gallant throngs ; 
I see to whom that honour d ts^k belongs. 
The palm another has deserved to bear, 
I will not wear it, nor shall rivals wear. 
The man whose summons calls us to the main, 
Is justly chief of this adventurous train.' 

Thus he, with innate nobleness of mind. 
And generous pride, the proffer'd rank declined, 
Peals of applause the' assenting crowd bestows ; 
Again, wiUi heart elate, bold Jason rose. 570 
In graceful act, as he the crowd address'd, 
Joy flushed his aheek, and brighten'd on his crest. 

' O may my conduct justify the choice. 
That gives this honour'd trust by public voice. 
My first conmiand — no more delay — prepare : 
Let pious rites of sacrifice and prayer 
The god of day propitiate : then provide 
A plenteous banquet near the vessel's side. 
The care on me devolves to find the beast. 
Worthy to bleed for sacrifice and feast. 580 
But while my servants, that the stalls attend. 
Selected from the herds the fairest send. 
Launch we the ship, embark the warlike stores^ 
And mark by lot die stations at our oars. 
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Then raise an altar near the foamy tides. 
To him ^^ that o'^i" ^6' embarking train presides; 
Who yields to mariners his timely aid. 
To whom the yows on winding; shores are pud. 
Safe on lier course our vessel he shall send. 
Guide with his counsels, and from storms defend; 
And won by prayers, to happy issue bring 591 
Our dangerous conflict with the Colchian king.' 
He spake, and to the' appointed 4abour flew. 
And all the' example of their chief pursue. 
They rose, and cast their garments in a heap, 
On a broad rock unmoisten^d by the deep. 
Save when the tempests, that in winter rare. 
O'er the dark summits dash'd the briny wave. 
As Argus bids, with force conjoined they urge 
The groaning vessel to the swelling surge ; 600 
Well twisted ropes around her side they passed. 
Where pins of iron held the timbers fast. 
The straining bark in her descent to guide. 
And keep her steady in the rolling tide. 
Then, deep and spacious, opening from the land, 
Before tiie ship they dig away tiie sand. 
Far as the bark lay distant on the shore. 
And near the main it deepen'd more and more 
With gradual slope, and in the trench they laid 
Round polish'd rollers, the descent to aid. 610 
Supported thus the ship inclining stood. 
Disposed with sliding march to gain the flood. 
Tied to tiie banks, tiie' inverted oars they place. 
Projecting o'er the ship a cubit's space. 
Marshaled between alternate stood the band. 
Prepared with force conjoin'd of breast and hand. 

** Phcebus Emhasius, so called from a Greek word that sig- 
nifies to embark. 
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TVitJiiii the yessel station'd to direct 
Combined in time, and powerful in effect^ 
Their joint exertions, Tiphys sat on high. 
And gave the signal witii commanding cry. 620 
All to the task with force incumbent close. 
The' incumbent force the yielding vessel knows. 
As each with feet infix'd, and labouring breast. 
His weight applied, and on the vessel press'd, ' 
She quits her bedded seat, and moves along. 
To shouts symphonious of the rushing throng. 
The vast slow-gliding mass the rollers feel, 
And loudly creak beneath the ponderous keel. 
The dust in sable volumes rose around. 
As trampling footsteps shook the solid groijotd. 6d0 
When now the vessel, with augmenting force. 
Had reach'd the sea, they checked her headl<mg 

course 
With backward effort. Then, their oars they 
And each suspended in its station placed, [braced. 
With masts and stores the vessel they supply. 
And canvass destined soon to flout the breezy sky. 

Now had their active diligeitce on board 
All due provision for a voyage stored ; 
When perfect readiness confess'd their cares. 
The' impartial lot the rowers placed in pairs. 640 
But great Alcides, without lot, possess'd 
A chosen seat distinguish'd from the rest. 
Him to the central place the heroes call, 
With strong Ancseus, sent fi(m Tegeas 'wallt 
A kindred impulse in the general mind 
To Tiphys' hand the guiding helm assign'd, 

Now for an altar they collect the stone 
Worn by the billows, and with moss o'ergrown. 
A structure rude was soon to Phoebus rear'd. 
Guardian of mariners, on shores revered. 650 
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Their arid boughs the neighbouring olires^ lend, 
To bid the pyre of sacrifice ascend. 
From Jason's stalls the herdsmen now arrive ; 
Two chosen steers for ^sacrifice they drive: 
Tliese the more youthful of the gallant crew, 
^Reluctant, bellowing, toward the altar drew ; 
Others the bowl and salted cakes prepare ; 
To guardian Phoebus Jason breathed the prayer. 

* Hear me, bright sovereign of diurnal flame. 
From Pagasae, and walls ^' that bear the name 600 
Of my loved sire, tiiy promised aid impart; 
Thy sacred oracles sustain my heart. 
Assured, in perils, of a guide and friend. 
Assured, in wanderings, of a glorious end. 
O thou, whose influence, with prophetic force, 
Supreme impels us in this untried course ; 
Fulfil thy word, and o*er that course preside. 
My loved companions and their vessel guide ; 
In Colchos let them win the precious fleece; 
Then safe return them to the shores of Greece. 
For every youth that gains his native land, 671 
A sacred steer shidl at thine altar stand; 
In Delphi shall my votive gifts remain ;'. 
My gifts in Delos grace thine honour'd fane. 
This for the future. Now, propitious power, 
Receive these oflerings of the parting hour. 
Ere from the shore they loose the stately bark, 
These^youthful heroes with thy favour mark. 
Let prosperous omens, at thy word, prevail. 
And winds propitious fill the spreading sail.' 680 

These pious prayers and adorations pass'd. 
The salted meal was on the victims ca^t, 

^* ^sonis, a city «f Magnesia, w called after Aon. 
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The toilsome part of sacrificial rite, 
A task that needs superior nenres and might. 
Was proud Ancseus' and Alcides' care ; 
With garb succinct they for the work prepare. 
His ponderous club Alcides wields ; tiie blow, 
Aim'd at the forehead, laid the victim low, 
Collapsed and motionless upon the sand, 
He shows the prowess of that matchless hand. 
To thee, Ancaeus, his companion bends; 091 
A brazen axe upon his neck descends. 
Through the strong tendons pass'd the gory wound, 
His horns, in falling, plough the solid ground. 
The' attendants slay the beasts, and strip the hide, 
The limbs they sever, and the flesh divide; 
The thighs, allotted to the heavenly race. 
Involve in fat, and on the altar place. 
They Jight the hallow'd flame ; aloft it towers : 
The son of iGson the libation pours, 7M 

Sweet-smelling streani, unmix'd and sparkling 
Propitious omen from the powers divine, [wine. 
The prophet Idmon sees the blaze ascend. 
And wreathing smoke its purple volumes bend. 
The destinies came rushing o'er his thought. 
And thus he utter'd what Apollo taught — 

* Exult, my gallant friends, the fates ordain 
A safe return, from wanderings o*er the main. 
Exulting shall ye bear the golden fleece. 
Exulting tread the happy plains of 'Greece. 710 
But *tis decreed, you must your paths explore 
Through toils unnumber'd ere you gain that shore : 
And dangers multiplied, by dopm of fate. 
And equfli labours your return await. 
Severer lot to me my fates assign, 
Untimely death on Asia's plain is. mine* 
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No sudden auguries this warning send^ 
Long have I leam'd to contemplate my end. 
But be it so ; I hail the' illustrious doom, 719 
And welcome glory with the' untimely tomb.' 

He ceased. Astonishment the hearers filFd ; 
And mingled joy and grief their bosoms thrill'd : 
While noble Idmon's early fate they mourn. 
With joy they feel the promised, safe return. 
His noontide station when the sun had pass'd. 
And the tall rocks a lengthened shadow cast. 
Along the sands, beside the hoary deep 
Abundant leaves, a silvan couch, th^y heap. 
There, while from toil the godlike band repose. 
The viands are prepared, the goblet flows ; 730 
The copious jars of generous wine abound. 
And sport, and laugh, and gay discourse go round. 
Whileyouth and health expand the gladden'd heart. 
The graceful trifling food and wine impart. 
Careless elisions of .the soul elate. 
From bitter taunt removed, and loud debate. 

But Jason shared not in the general mirth. 
Gloom seized his brow at deep reflection's birth. 
Much he revolved the perils of the way. 
The doubtful wanderings that before him lay. 740 
Him Idas, marking, loudly thus assails—* 
' What counsel, Jason, in thy mind prevails? 
Why from thy friends the labouring purpose hide? 
Does chilling fear within thy breast abide ? 
An impulse vile that womankind controls. 
Or worse than women, men with female souls. 
I swear to thee, on this impetuous spear. 
By which renown in fields of blood I bear. 
Source of my fame, as object of my love. 
More sure protection than the power of Jove, 750 
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No fatal dangers shall impede thy course, 
No labours prove superior to thy force ; 
Though godhead should attempt thine aims to foil. 
Since Idas joins thee from Arena's soil.' 
He spake ; and .eager with both hands sustain'd 
A mighty bowl, and to the bottom drained. 
Those boastive lips were drench'd in liquid gold, 
0*er his brown cheeks the foaming liquor roll'd. 
A burst of anger murmur'd through the host. 
And Idmon ^' thus reproved his impious boast. 760 
' How canst thou harbour such irreverent thought. 
With sure destruction to the thinker fraught? 
What dire suggestions thy rash tongue impel? 
Do fumes of wine within thy bosom swell t 
In danger words of confidence we love. 
But sounds of blasphemy abhorrence move. 
Nor hope nor comfort can the tongue supply. 
That wakes a fear of vengeance from on high. 
Thus, vain of strength that Heaven itself had given , 
TheTitans, impious brood,disp8LragedHeaven : 770 
With mighty Jove equality they claim'd; 
But vengeful shafts their wild presumption tamed : 
Latona's children wing'd the flying wound; 
The boasters sunk extended on the ground.' 

From Idas deafening shouts of laughter broke ; 
With scornful act and taunting words he spoke — 
^ Come on, and by your auguries declare. 
What fate the deities for^ me prepare ! 
Say, does your boasted sire^^ reserve for me 
The doom that reach'd the Titan progeny? 780 

^ The prophet Idmon is iotrodaced with pecaliar propri- 
ety, as reproriog the impioas boast of the intemperate and 
ferocioas Idas. 

** Apolloi 
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Or rather ihinky how his prophetic skill 
May saye a coward from impending ill, 
Lest, liar proved, the chastisement he bear, 
That waits imposture from my piercing spear/ 

As thus he loudly rayed in brawling tone^ 
More and more fierce had their contention grown ; 
But their companions join'd reproach and threat, 
And Jason rose to calm the' intemperate heat 
Theii Orpheus tuned the lyre, and tried the song. 
Strains worthy Heayen, to calm the* mfuriate 
tiirong. 790 

He ^ sung how ^ earth, and ocean, and the sky. 
Discordant union of deformity, 
Were mix'd in chaos, ere the power diyine 
Bade beauteous order from confusion shine ; 
Bade the bri^t orb his stated journeys know. 
And mountains rise, and sounding riyers flow. 
Then beauteous nymphs along the margins royed, 
And liying creatures through creation moved. 
Ophion next, and his fair bride he sung, 
£urynom6, from hoary Ocean sprung ; 800 

On cold Olympus'^' snowy top they dwelt, 
A while the middle air their sceptre felt : 
Biit soon Ophion yields to Saturn's arms. 

HurFd from their throne, departed power to weep. 
They find a refuge in the parent deep. 

^ He song. — Silins Italioos hai imitated this passage in 
his 11th Book, where he represents Teathras singing and 
plajing on the Ijre \ the song of Jopas also in Virgil is some* 
what similar to this of Orpheus. 
" Milton — Birthright seized 

Bj yonnger Satom, he from mightier Jore 
His own and Rhea's son like measqre fonnd, 
So JoTO osnrpbg reign'd : these first in C^te 
From Ida known, thence on th^ sno'wj top 
Of oold Olympns ruled the middle nir* 
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Their conquerors with rule unquestioii'd swayed. 
And gods and Titans their behests obey'd: 
While Ida's caves the future Jove conceal'dy 
An infant yet, nor to himself reveal'd ; 810 

Ere perfect godhead in his bosom wrought, 
Or boundless sway burst glorious on his thought; 
Ere earth-bom Cyclops arm'd his hand of ire. 
With rattling thunders, and with forky fire.' 

The voice and lyre had ceased^ ; yet still the band 
With heads inclined in mute attention stand. 
A sacred silence ! e'en to breathe they fear; 
The sounds harmonipus vibrate on the ear : 
Delicious stillness, inward calm they find 
Sooth every pulse, and soften every mind. 820 
Of sleep admonished by the falling night, 
They mix libations, as a "parting rite. 
To Maia's son^ the tongues selected blaze; 
In wine they quench them as the flame decays. 

With radiant eyes the glorious dawn advanced. 
And o'er the crags of lofty Pelion .glanced. 
In the smooth swell propitious breezes lave 
Their sportive wings, and gently curl the vrave. 
Then Tiphys rousing calls along the shores, 
' Embark, my gallant fidends, and man your 
oars.' 830 

*" Milton has imitated this passage : 

The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 

So oharming left bis ▼oice, that he a while 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fix'd to hear, &o. 

^ It was the oastom among the ancients, when thej were 
about to retire to rest» to offer np the tongnes of the Tictims, 
and pour wine upon them. This was natural — Mercury was 
the god of speech, and when sleep came to seal the lips in si- 
lence, it was proper to sacrifice to that god the organ of 
speech. The Greek Scholiast says the custom took rise 
among the Megarensians^.^ and gives a long aiooouni of its 
origin. 
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Loud as he calls tjie winding shores resonnd. 

The gulf of Pagasse rebellows round : 

But speech portentous soon impell'd the crowd. 

The vessel spoke with human voice endowed; 

For Pallas IumI enclosed within its frame 

The vocal wood^^ that from Dodona came. 

The heroes spring on board, and crowding find 

The stations at their oars by lot assign'd; 

Train'd to the task they lay their arms aside. 

And all prepare to sweep the sounding tide. 840 

An casus occupied the central post, 

Alcides near him, in himself an host. 

The dread of monsters, and misfortune's aid. 

His mighty club was near the hero laid. 

The labouring keel confessed the godlike freight, 

And deeper plunged, and groan'd beneath his 

weight. 
The cables now within the ship they drew. 
And o'er the waves their last libations threw. 
The shores retire in mist, the hills recede. 
Then o'er his native roof, and parent mead, 8d0 
An eager parting look as Jason gave. 
He swell'd the breeze with sighs, with tears he 

swell'd the wave. 
The nervous rowers, like some youthful choir, 
That dance in cadence round the mystic fire 
(In Delphi, and Ortygia the divine. 
And where thy^silver streams, Ismenus 3', shine, 
Their nimble feet, in cadence to the sound * 
Of lyre and voices, lightly beat the ground) : 
While Orpheus through the vocal strings explores 
'The soul of music, ply the* harmonious oars. 860 

^ The oaks in the. wood of Dodona were gifted with the 
power of speech, and uttered oracles. 
* Ismenos; a river of BoBotia. 
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At every stroke in foam the brine arose; 
The hoarse wave munnuTB as the rcssel goes/ 
As, rising on their ou's, the vigorous throng 
Plough the dark waves, the vessel shoots along. 
Their polish'd arms repel the dazzling beam. 
And o'er the vaters dart a fiery 'gleam. 
Behind the shq> a hoary track succeeds. 
As pathways whiten tiirough the verdant meatfc. 
That signal day, ftom all the' abodes on high. 
The bless'd immortalsj^pst a wondering eye ; 870 



Amid the foam advancing through the wav^, - 
With hands upraised, he hail'd the parting train, 
* Safe may ye stul, and safe yonr homes regain/ 
Near him his consort Choriclo appears. 
The young Achilles in her arms she bears. 
And holds him forward, as the vessel flies. 
With one last look to glad a father's eyes. 

And now, the winding shores and harbours 
pass'd. 
They boldly launch into the watery rast. 890 

*" So eilltd, rrau i tampl* of coireipanding naoiH al Co- 
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The prudent Tiphys o*er their coarse presides ; 
The polish'd helm with skilful hand he guides. 
Now, in its station the tall mast they placed. 
On either hand with well strained cordage braced ; 
While, to the topmast as they raise the sail. 
The breezes whistling through the shrouds prevail. 
White floating on the wind the canvass flew; 
The shrouds through pulleys to the deck they drew. 
Now, smoothly gliding o'er the liquid plain, 
Tissan ** cliff's they pass, and Dian's fane. 900 
In measured descant Orpheus touch'd the wires. 
To strain melodious, that the place inspires. 
Thee, tutelary maid, the poet sung. 
Thee, Artemis, ^m Jove eternal sprung. 
* Benign, to guide the vessel on her way. 
Marine lolchos owns thy radiant sway.' 
The flsh, enamour'd of the strains divine, 
Rose from the depths, exulting on the brine. 
Of various form and size, the finny droves 
Obedient follow where the vessel moves. 910 
As flocks unnumber'd, when the shepherd leads. 
Satiate vnth food, forsake the dewy meads. 
He steps before them till their cotes they gain. 
His shrilly pipe resounds an artless strain 
Of rustic sweetness : with resistless charm. 
Thy music, Orpheus, led the scaly swarm. 

Loud and propitious sang the rising wind; 
Dark sinks Pelasgia's fertile shore behind. 
Now rushing onward in their rapid flight. 
They pass the steeps of Pelion's rocky height : 920 
And Sepias ^^, at whose foot the billows rave. 
Steals from the prospect, mingling with the wave. 

^ Tisseam was a promontory of Thessalj. 
^ A promootorj near lolehos. 

G 
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By seagirt Sciathus ** their course they steer ; 
In view remote Piresia's towers appear. 
Magnesia, rising o'er the beach serene. 
The tomb of Dolops, and the shelter'd scene. 

Now evening came, and adverse winds with eve, 
The troubled deep the toil-worn sailors leave. 
Admonish'd by the place, and eveninle's gloom. 
They paid due honours at the hero's tlomb^^ 030 
Such vows were offered, such libations shed. 
Such victims slain, as suit the parted dead. 
The mounting billows with the tempest roar ; 
Two days they shunn'd it,s fury on the shore ; 
On the third morn, they push the ship from land. 
And to the breeze their ample sails expand.. 
And still the name of Aphetas prevails^. 
To mark the place where Argo spread her sails. 
Now in their course they Melibcea pass'd^^, 
A rocky shore, vex'd by the raging blast. 040 
At dawn of day, in prospect near they sweep, 
By Homol6^ projecting o'er the deep. 
Ere long the mouth of Amyrus to gain. 
That blends his crystal waters with the main. 
Now full in view of deep ravines they glide, 
And steepy rocks, that break the swelling tide, 
Indented deep, where clouds on Ossa lour. 
And clothed in woods Olympian summits tower. 
Borne by the winds all night, their course they bend 
Where sloping wide Pallen^'s sides descend; 950 
By Canastraeum's cliffy they wing their way. 
And now, conspicuous with the dawning ray, 

** An island near Euboea. *^ At the tomb of Dolops. 
^ From a Greek word, Aphiemi, 
^ A citj of Thessalj. ^ A moontain of Tli^ssal j. 

^ A promontory of Macedonia. 
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His stately head the mighty Athos shows, 
Suhhmely towering o'er the Thracian snows. 
Such space, as vessels well equipp'd may run 
Twixt rising mom and the meridian sim, 
. To Vulcan's^** isle firom Athos lies outspread. 
Yet such the height of his majestic head. 
O'er Lemnos the gigantic shadow falls. 
And casts a gloom within Myrin^'s" walls. 960 
Through the long day, till shades of evening fell. 
The winds hlow fresh the* expanded sails to swell. 
The dying breeze with sinking daylight fails. 
Then loosely fluttering hung their idle sails ; 
With energy renew'd they ply their oars. 
And soon they gain the rocky Lemnian shores. 

Rough as the rocks, relentless as the flood. 
The guilty natives drench'd the soil in blood. 
Nor yet unpunish'd. Scarcely had the sun 
One annual journey through the zodiac run, 070 
/ Since jealous rage had arm'd the female band. 
And orush'd the males beneath their murderous 

hand. 
Despised, rejected, from their homes expell'd. 
The place of love desire of vengeance held. 
For when their husbands had from war retum'd. 
Their savage breasts with flame illicit bum'd : 
The ca)>tive fair the captors had enchain'd 
(Nor prudence wam'd, nor decency restrained). 
From ravaged Thrace they came, with weeping 

charms, 
Ah, soon to perish in Iheir lovers' arms ! 980 
Her name dishonour'd, and her rites withheld. 
Indignant Venus to the deed impell'd. 

^ hemaoB* ^* A oity of Leumot. • 
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O wretched women, blind with jealous rage ! 
Against your husbands deadly war ye wage. 
Nor husbands only, all the sex must bleed ; 
Lest the surviirors should avenge the deed. 
The young Hypsipil^ alone confess'd 
The voice of Nature pleading in her breast ; 
Amid the bloody deeds of frantic ire. 
With pious care she saved her hoary sire, ^90 
Thoas, who long the Lemnian sceptre bore, 
Gonceard, she sends him from the guilly shore. 
His aged limbs within a coffer laid. 
With art she hid him, and with art conveyed ; 
If haply he might scape. JEnea's strand 
Yields him a refuge from the cruel band. 
The vine-clad island bore that ancient name ^% 
From fisher tribes its modem title came. 
For when Sicinus the possession gain'd. 
Its owner's name the subject soil retain'd. lOQO 
Birth to the naiad nymph Sicinus owed. 
And through his vems the blood of Thoas flow'd. 
To feed their flocks, the brazen arms to wield. 
To tame with ploughshanes the rductant field. 
For such pursuits the Amazonian fair 
Desert the subjects of their former care. 
And scorn the works that Pallas taught of old. 
To wing the shuttle, or the distaff hold. 1008 
Yet still, with anxious gloom and throbbing heart, 
O'er the broad main a watchful glance they dart. 
Alarm'd, they see the' approaching sail appear. 
And think the Thracians arm'd for vengeance Aear. 
They rush in armour from Myrin^'s walls. 
And crowd the strand where seeming danger calls. 
" Ffom the Greek word Oinos« signifjing wine. 
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With {rantic rage and terror filled they go. 
Like bacchanals, to meet the' imagined foe. 
Hypsipil6 assumed her father's arms, 
And led the Tan, terrific in her charms. 
But none resource or energy possessed; 1019 
Fear chain'd the tongue, and palsied every breast. 
While these on shore some dread event attend. 
The chiefs from sea their peaceful envoys send. 
Ethalides the herald, swift of pace, 
Bless'd by his fiELther with persuasive grace, 
Selected organ of their joint desire. 
Bears the caduceus of his heavenly sire'^. 
Strange powers to him that sire indulgent gave, 
Superior rising o'er the' unconscious grave. 
Wondrous exemption from the common doom 
Of parted spirits, in the Stygian gloom, 1030 
When first he sought the' irremeable bounds 
To reach the seats that Acheron surrounds. 
Oblivious death revered the parted shade, 
That half despised, and half his atrpke obey'd. 
By stated compact, half resign'd to night. 
And half released, returning to the light. 
But wherefore through the fabled legends run 
That ancient bards relate of Hermes' son 7 
With soothing speech the Lemnian queen he drew. 
To grant a landing to the warlike crew. 1040 
They leave their vessel at the' approach of night. 
Nor loose their cables with returning light. 
For loud and adverse howl'd the northern blast; 
Meantime the Lemnian dames to council haste. 
Such was the purport of their queen's command. 
And through tiie city crowd the' observant band. 

•^ Mercarjc 
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^ ^requentand full they sat. Theirsovereignrose'*; 
And from her lips tlus exhortation flows — 

* Friendsy let us with a bounteous hand assign 
Copious provisions, and heart-cheering wine. 
Gifts, that the seawom mariner desires, 1051 
To bend these strangers to what need requires. 
Their quick departure, where their voyage calls ; 
At least their stay without the city walls. 
Lest here, with scrutinizing search, tiliey know 
Our tale of guilt, of weakness, and of woe. 
Dire was our act; and they through every clime - 
May waft the story of our monstrous crime. 
Then , who can tell what hostile thoughts may breed 
Within their minds, from knowledge of the deed? 
Ye hear my thoughts. If any can reveal 1061 
Counsels more suited to the commonweal. 
We give them audience with attentive ear. 
For 'tis the scope of our assemblage here.* 
She ceased, and to the nuurble throne retired. 
Seat of her sire. With eloquence inspired. 
Her nurse Polyxo rose, an aged form, [stonn. 
With wrinkles changed, and blanched with many a 
Her limbs decrepit fail'd beneath her weight, 
A faithful staff supports their trembling freight. 
Two blooming virg^s at her side attend, 1071 
By Love and Venus never taught to bend; 
Fierce in the pride of youth, and wildly fair. 
In graceful ringlets waved their golden hair. 
Time with his weary yoke her shoulders bow*d ; 
She scarcely rear'd her head amid the crowd. 
And thus she spake — 

* Yes, as our queen commands. 
Send we donations to the stranger l^auds; IO78 

•* Hjpsipjl^. . ' , 
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The better course. And now, my friends, decidci 
What firm resolves your future lives shall ^ide. 
Should fierce invasion burst from hostile Thrace, 
Or other foes among the manly race 
(For TOfiny an inroad we may justly fear), 
E'en now we find a sudden force is here. 
Say, should the gods avert the present doom. 
What wars and sufferings threat the years to come ! 
The seniors soon shall quit this mortal stage; 
The young desponding sink to childless age. 
How shall ye, then, maintain the martial strife? 
Or how, ye wretches, find the means of life? 1000 
Shall the slow ox spontaneous till the soil. 
Assume the yoke, and in the furrow toil? 
Or when your fields the golden ears display. 
Shall oxen reap, and to the barns convey? 
For me, though fates forbear to cut my thread, 
And shrink abhorrent from this hoary head. 
Yet, in the next revolving year, I trust 
These limbs shall mingle with their kindred dust^ 
There I shall sleep, interr'd by pious hands. 
And scape the perils tliat await these lands, 
Bi|t much I feel for diose of greener age ; 1101 
The present crisis should their thoughts engage. 
Neglect it not.. Improved by timely skill. 
It brings you refuge from impending ill. 
These strangers in your cause with gifts combine ; 
And houses grant, and settlements assign.' 
She ceased; her sentence from the' assembly 
draws 
Tumultuous bursts and murmurs of applause. 
Midst the confusion, with a placid mien 1109 
And graceful action, rose the youthful queen. 



\ 
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■* If such a wish peirades the general mind; 
Our envoy soon the stranger band may find.' 
She spake ; and turning to the' attendant maid 
That near her stood, ' Iphinoe, haste (she said) 
Where the tall vessel on the billow rides, 
I The chieftain seek, that o'er the band presides; 
For this abode let him elchange the main; 
And hear my voice the general wish explain. 
And let his band, if peaceful minds they bear. 
Our mansions enter, and partake our cheer.' 1120 
The assembly then dismiss'd, her home she sought. 
Iphinoe hasted, as the mandate taught. 
And soon the Minyie greets. The band explore. 
What motive urged her to the seabeat shore. 
Prompt she replied. *' A princess young and &ir. 
Daughter of Thoas, bids me thus repair. 
Eager to speak the wishes of the land. 
Through me she greets the leader of this band ; 
And calls the train, if peaceful minds they bear. 
To seek our mansions, and partake our cheer.' 1130 
She ceased: a message in such soothing words. 
With every bosom of the throng accords. 
They deem'd, that Thoas, to his fathers gone, 
Had left this heiress of a peaceful throne. 
Child of -his age. Of all suspicion clear. 
The crimes of Lemnos had not reach'd their ear. 
They bid their chief obey the welcome call. 
Prepared themselves to seek Myrin^'s wall. 

The chief a mantle o'er his shoulders cast; 
A clasp retain'd the purple texture fast. 1140 
The clasp and web Itonian Pallas gave. 
Work of her hands, and worthy of the brave. 
When Argo's keel she form'd, to cleave the brine ; 
And shaped her timbers with the rule and line. 
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Of scarlet dye, more .dazzling to behold ' 
Than orient suns, that dawn in ruddy gold, i 

The central red, a purple border graced, | 

Where skill divine had many a figure traced. ji 

Bent o'er the* inunortal task the Cyclops ^and,. | 
And forge the bolts, that arni the thunderer*s 
hand. lldD 

Beneath their toil the' almighty weapon grew. 
E'en now it lighten'drwith effulgence blue. 
Imperfect yet the work of heavenly ire. 
One fprk it wanted of devouring fire. [plied. 
They raised .their hands, the glowing, mass they 
And flaming sparkles flash'd on every, side ; 
Amphion there, and Zethus, whom, of yore, 
Antiop^ beside Asopus'^bore, 
Were both portray'd ; and Thebes without a wall , . 
Ere stones assembled at the poet's ^^ call. 1100 
The walls uprear'd by toil fraternal grow. 
Huge rocky fragments from the mountain's brow 
Tbe ruder Zethus on his shoulder bears ; 
The nervpus youth in toiling act appears. 
A double portion mild Amphion brought; 
But not by fprqe the mighty work he wrought. 
His goldep Jyre.and melting Toice combine; 
The rocks obedient feel the sounds <}iy.iue. 
With floating tresses there was beauty's queen, 
And in her hand the shield of Mars was seen ; 1170 
Prom her left shoulder waved the flowing yest» 
And show'd her ivory arm and snowy breast. 
While the bright buckler, that the goddess held, 
A faithful image of her charms repell'd. 
Tliere were deep pastures grazed by many a drove« 
And hostile bands for die possession strove. 

** A river of Greece. ^ Amphion. 
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Trom Teleboan Taphians'', men of spoil, 
Alectryon^s sons embattled guard the soil. 
These would defend, and ^ose obtain, the prize. 
And streaming blood the field of combat dyes. 
Superior numbers quell'd the rustic band, 1181 
And swept the plunder of the ravaged land. 
Two chariots there contended o*er the plains. 
And Pelops guides the first, and shakes the reins ; 
Hippodamia by his side was placed. 
And Myrtilus with eager fury chased; 
In act to strike, the spear .Snomaus held. 
And now in thought,throughPelop's back impell'd. 
The axle crashes, faithless to its trust. 
And leaves their vengeance prostrate in the dust. 
There Phoebus, yet a stripling, rose to view, 1191 
^Gainst impious Tityos, as the bow he drew, 
A monster, nourished by tiie firuitful earth. 
From Jove and Elar6 he took his birth. 
Matured in bulk within her deepest cave, 
A second birth, with pangs immense, she gave. 
His furious hands were on Latona laid. 
But soon her offspring lent his timely aid. 
The goddess by her radiant locks he drew. 
The bow resounded, the sharp arrow fiew. 1200 
lolchian Phryxus seem'd to breathe, to hear 
The voice portentous with astonish'd ear. 
And there the ram, portrayed with equal skill. 
In act of speaking seem*d, and vocal still. 
Nature so true, deception so complete. 
The gazer s eye could scarce detect the cheat. 
He listens, with attention most profound. 
And waits and waits, to catch the flying sound. 

^ Taphos, one of the islands called Eohinades -, the inha- 
bitants were a lace of pirates. . 
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Such Pailas' gift."^ A lance the hero shook; 
I^ised by his strength^ no narrow range it took. 
From lofty Maenalus, that mountain hoar^ 1211 
A pledge of firiendship; he the weapon bore» 
From Atalanta. Rural scenes among 
The chief she met ; and sought to join his throng ; 
But he forbade ; lest beauty's magic sway 
0*er youthful minds should wake intestine firay. 

Now Jason seeks the city, beaming bright 
As that resplendent star that darts his lights 
At close of day, the messenger of love. 
With throbbing breast the virgin sees him move, 
Bless'd harbinger of Hymen's nuptial blaze^ 1221 
To gild the bridal roof with festive rays. 
Like her own blushes sweet she sees him lise^ 
With happiest auguries to glad her eyes. 
To tell her that the youth shall soon appear, 
Hope of her heart, yet object of her fear. 
Whom stern necessity too long detains. 
Indignant of delay, on distant plains. 
Lord of her wishes, for whose longing arms 
Parental care reserves her virgin charms. 1230 
Thus Jason moved, like a celestial light. 
To joyful crowds so welcome and so bright. 
Tumultuous at the city gates they throng, 
With downcast eyes the hero moves along. 
Eager delight among the crowd prevail'd. 
And cries of joy the graceful stranger hail'd. 
He reached the palace of the royal maid'% 
\ The folding gates the' attendants wide display'd. 
I The gates with skill the builder had disposed; 
VAnd poli^h'd bolts the pefvious passage closed. 
\ »• HypsipyW. 
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Swift'tliTOUgh the porch her guest IphinOe led. 
And placed him where a splendid couch i^as 
spread. 1242 

Full opposite was set the youthful queen ; 
Her glowing cheeks and her disorder'd mien ^ 
Betray'd the emotions of her throbbing breast. 
With soothing speech the stranger she addressed. 
* Say, stranger, to this shore what motive calls? 
Why would ye linger thus without our walls ? 
Beneath our roofs no hostile greetings fear. 
The feebler sex alone inhabits here. 1250 

Far, far remote are all the manly race. 
And now they plough the fertile lands of Thrace. 
Attend, and hear my faithful tongue disclose, 
Without disguise, the story of our woes. 
My sire was Thoas. When he ruled this land. 
The Lemnians muster'd an itfvading band. 
In ships to Thrace they crossed the sounding main, 
Despoil'd the dwellings, and laid waste the plain. 
Returning home, more prized than all the spoil. 
They bore the maidens of the ravaged soil. 1260 
Foe to this land, the queen of soft alarms 
Inspired a purpose fraught with deadly harm's^ 
Their youthful wiv^s the madding train beheld 
With mortal hate, and from their homes e^xpell'd. 
Their place the captives of the spear obtained; 
Such full dominion had their frenzy gain'd. > 
Long time we silent mourn'd, and hoped to prove 
Returning reason, and reviving love. 
In vain we hoped. Our patience fr^m the throng 
Drew added insults, and redoubled wrong. 1270 
The lawful offspring was beloved no more : 
The bastard drove him from his father's door. 
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The widow'd wife, and unprotected maid^ 
Implored the husband's and the father's aid ; 
Implored m vain ; an helpless outcast band. 
Our streets they crowded,and they ranged the land. 
The mangled maid, the' injurious stepdame's thrall. 
In vain for pity to her sire might call. 
For aid the sister to her brother flies; 
No more the brother feels fraternal ties. 1280 
The' afflicted mother calls her sons around; 
She gains no hearing, no relief is found. 
The captive conquerors held our dear abodes, 
Pance, forum, e'en the banquet of the gods. 
At length, some god or misery inspired 
A wondrous boldness, that our. state required. 
'Gainst those false men we closed the gates and 
towers, [hours ; 

While with their Thracians they consumed the 
Till they to reason should restore her seat. 
Or with their captives seek some new retreat. 
Whate'er of manly progeny remain'd 1291 

Within our wallsy their earnest prayers obtain'd : 
With them they cross the seas, and Thrace regain. 
Where drifted snows o'erwhelm the wintry plain. 
Hence, we for sojourners have ample room. 
Abide with us; the vacant space assume. 
To this alliance if thy thoughts incline. 
The crown my father wore shall now be thine. 
'Not shall ye blame the produce of our soil ; 
No land more richly pays the farmer s toil ; 1300 
Nor in the' ^gean deep does island lie. 
In Ceres' gifts, that may with Lemnos vie. 
But seek your ship ; let your companions hear 
Our friendly words ; no more these walls forbear.' 
»VOL. I. H 
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She ceased; the yeil of secresy wag cast 
O'er the dire slaughter that in Lemnos pass'd. 
When Jason thus — ' O queen, with grateful hearts. 
We take those aids your bounteous hand imparts. 
I seek the ship, soon to return again ; 
But you your sceptre and your isle retain. 1310 
Think not through scorn your offer I decline ; 
But perils yast, and fated toils are mine.' 
He press'd her hand, and hasted to repair 
With peaceful tidings from the royal fair. 
(As to the city gates he pass'd along. 
Around his steps the blooming maidens throng, 
From every side ; ten thousand beauteous dames, 
VWith looks of transport, and with loud acclaims. 
A train of wagons, rolling on the shore, 1319 
Gifts and refreshments to the strangers bore ; 
The band, in order, hear their chief report 
The words of welcome from the Lemnian court ; 
Words, that with all a joyful hearing find ; 
For amorous wishes rose in every mind : 
The soft desires, that beauty's queen inspired. 
Anxious to work what Vulcan most desired ; 
From desolation to redeem his land. 
And crowd his altars with a manly band. 

Now Jason seeks theXiemnian queen's abode; 
And each, as chance directs, pursues his road. 
By choice Alcides at the ship remain'd, 1331 
And for a guard a chosen few retained; 
No soft indulgence could admission find. 
No fond delights subdue that mighty inind. 

In choral songs its joy the city breathed. 
And dance, and feast, and clouds of incense 
wreath'd. 
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I 

To Vulcan, ckief of the celestial throng, 
Were sacrifices given, and sacred song; 
And his fair bride, the soyereign queen of charms. 
Was call'd propitious to their soft alarms. 1340 

Their voyage b deferr'd from day to day. 
Still new pretences authorize delay ; 
Still had ^ey linger d, by delights enthral'd. 
But stem Alcides his companions call'd. 
He view'd their weakness with indignant heart. 
He call'd Ihem from the female Ixain apart. 

Reproachful he began — * Are then the band 
A troop of exiles from their native land ? 1348 
Have you for consorts plough'd the billowy flood, 
And scorn 'd the virgins of your kindred blood? 
Have yre for this endured such mighty toil ? 
As colonists to till the Lemnian soil ? 
Suits it the honour of your former praise. 
With foreign dames to waste inglorious days 7 
In bondage crowded, captives of the fair. 
Will ye renounce the subject of your prayer? 
How shall the gods such sacrifice behold ? 
Will they spontaneous grant the fleece of gold? 
Each to his home return. Let Jason prove 
The joys that wait Hypsipyl6 and love ; 1360 
For them his country and his fame resign. 
And people Lemnos with a manly line.' [pride. 

The sharp invective waked their shame and 
With downcast isyes they stood ; a(nd none replied. 
The' assembly parts confused, and each, in haste. 
Prepares again to tempt the watery waste. 

That purpose known, in swarms with murmur 

Among the youths the busy females crowd, [loud, 

\ As bees from hollow rocks, with murmuring sound, 

>Pour forth, and buzz the beauteous flowers around ^ 
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Refreshed with dewdrops smile the fragrant meads ; 
While they, from flower to flower, as fancy leads, 
On pinions light pursue their airy toil, 1373 

And drain from silky cups the nectar d spoil ; ' 
With tender action, and with plaintive tongue. 
To some loved youth each Lemnian female clung. 
And fondly prayed, with hands and eyes upborne. 
The gracious gods to grant his safe return. 

Hypsipyl6 the hand of Jason press'd ; 
And tears relieved her agonizing breast. 1380 
* Go then. May Heaven your brave companions 

guard; 
And may the golden fleece your toils reward ! 
Go then, my friend, the'' heroic aim pursue | 
The glorious fortune, to such merit due. 
Know, that this isle, and my paternal throne. 
Wait thy return, reserved for thee alone. 
Myriads on myriads would augment thy train. 
From many a city, and from many a plain ; 
But well I know thou never wilt return. 
And I am doom'd with hopeless flames to bum. 
Yet go, and whether far remote or near, 1391 
My faithful image through thy wanderings bear. 
Some parting mandate leave, that I may prove 
The fond remembrance of an absent love; 
Some blessing to the produce of our flame. 
If Heaven shall crown me with a parent's name.' 

Then Jason, wondering at her love, replied, 
' Events propitious from the gods betide ! 
Awake to passion, yet thy lover's mind 
Supremely feels the patriot wish reflned. 1400 
Beset with dangers whereso^er I roam, 
With fond attachment I pursue my home. 
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If Heaven shall aid me to sttrmount my toil. 
And bring me safely to my native soil ; 
To friendly views may Pelias' heart incline^ 
And native seats, domestic joys be mine. 
But pf this frame should different fates dispose, 
And distant regions must my wanderings close, 
Then, should a son our mutual wishes crown. 
When youth invests his cheek with manly down, 
Let him lolcus in Pelasgia find, 1411 

And sooth with duty the parental mind ; 
In sorrows lingering should my parents stay. 
To mourn a son untimely snatch'd away ; [plain. 
But should they then have sought the' Elysian 
Not wholly friendless shall my child remain; 
My countiymen, far from the tyrants court. 
Within their dwellings shall his youth support/ 

Thus saying, to the ship he led the way. 
His firm example all the train obey. 1420 

Embark'd, with hand robust they grasp'd their oars. 
In order placed ; and Argus from the shores 
The cables loosed. The bending sweeps they plied; 
And sinewy arms upturned the curling tide. 
By Orpheus counseled, as the day declined. 
Fair Samothrace, Electra's seat, they find. 
Daughter of Atlas, that to them reveal'd 
The mystic rites with sacred awe concealed, 
And doubly purified, in frame and mind, 
Objects of love to the celestial kind, 1430 

With pious confidence the' adventurous train 
Might meet the perils of the stormy main. 
But cease, my tongue, nor vnih unhallow'd sound 
Pursue the strange mysterious theme profound. 
No subject meet of song; let silence hide 
That isle, and deities who there preside* 

h2 
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Through the vast depths of the Melanian surge, 
Their eager course the' unwearied rowers urge. 
The shore of Thrace upon the right hand Ues, 
And on their left the rocks of Imbrus rise. 1440 
When now the sun first sunk into the main, 
A wide extent, the Chersonese they gain. 
Strong rose the southern blast ; they set their sails, 
And thrid the current, while the breeze prevails. 
A dangerous strait, that hapless Hello's name. 
And doom untimely, consecrate to fame. 
That upper sea they left, with morning ray, 
A different measure, at the close of day. 
All night along Rhaeteian shores they steer; 
Idasan uplands on their right appear. 1450 

Dardania passed, Abydus then tiiey gain, 
Percot6 next, Abamis' sandy plain. 
And Pityea fair. With steady force 
The winds direct impell'd their onward course. 
And safely through the Hellespont they pass'd, 
In eddies blackening through the greedy vast. 
Within Propontis tower'd a lofty isle. 
Where Phrygians wealthy plains adjacent smile. 
An inland then ; for now the base extends. 
With daily augments, that the water lends, 1460 
To meet the main land, rising through the wave^ 
And hears on either side the billows rave. 
Far as it stretches through the watery roar. 
With gradual course declining to the shore. 
The swelling strand a twofold access knows ; 
Beneath, the current of ^sepus flows. 
The height above is call'd the mount of bears ; 
A name expressive of the general fears ; 
For savage beasts, and men more savage still. 
With terrors multiplied that region fill. 1470 
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An eartfalioni race, inured to spoO and wron^, 
Six hands of violence to each belong ; 
Two sinewy arms from their broad shoulders grow ; 
Four from their horrid sides depend below. 
The Dolians, a more mild and peaceful train. 
Held the low Isthmus ; and o'erspread the plain. 
They temperate rule and equal laws obey'd ; 
Thessalian Cyzicus their sceptre sway'd. 
The son of Eneus, whom Enet6 bore, 
Eusorus' daughter, on the Thracian shore. 1480 
No wrongs diey proved from that fierce earth- 
bom kind. 
For Neptune's influence awed the savage mind. 
Derived from him, in long transmitted line, 
The Dolians boast an origin divine. 
With fury Argo runs her watery race. 
Before the' impetuous winds of stormy Thrace, 
A haven fair receives the weary band ; 
As driven with force the vessel dash'd to land. 
There, as sage Tiphys bade, the cautious crew 
Their stony anchor near a fountain threw, 1490 
Artacia^s fount. A rook of ampler size. 
And weight more adequate, the place supplies. 
This, warn'd by Phoebus, in prophetic rhymes, 
Ionian colonists, of after times. 
Who, led by Neleus, left their native plain, 
Set, as a monument, in Pallas' fane. 
The guardian power, in every danger tried. 
Who guided Jason through ihe foamy tide. 
The Dolians with their monarch sought the 
strand| 
To greet the strangers ere they reached the land ; 
Soon as they leam'd the lineage of the train, 1501 
And purposed voyage through the stormy main, 
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They gently urge them, widi reception fair. 
To ply their oars, and through the bay repair. 
The strangers follow where such welcome calls. 
And moor their vessel near the city walls. 
Now disembarked, their pious rites to pay, 
They rear'd an altar to the god of day, 
Ecbasius, worship'd, when the seawom band. 
Their dangers pass'd, approach the welcome 
land. 1510 

The friendly monarch, for the rites divine. 
The fatted flocks bestow'd, and generous wine. 
For previous oracles, with high command, 
Assured his kindness to the' heroic band. 
The purpose of their hardy voyage taught, 
And chased suspicion from his anxious thought, 
Bade him the warriors hail, without a fear. 
And aid extend, and hostile acts forbear. 
New to his cheek the down of manhood came; 
Nor boasts he yet a father's honoured name. 15M 
Within the palace his fair bride remains, 
As yet unconscious of a mother's pains. 
The fair-hair'd Clit6, form'd to wake desire ; 
Percosian Merops was her noble sire. 
Her, won by countless gifts, her husband bore. 
In pride of beauty, from Percot^'s shore. 
Young as she was, her free and dauntless mind 
The bridal room and nuptial couch resiga'd. 
To mix feimiliar with the stranger race, - 1529 
And share the banquets that their welcome grace. 

Meantime, the leaders their discourse prolong. 
Alternate questions crowd upon the tongue ; 
While, from the strangers, Cizycus demands 
Their destined course,andPelias' stem commands. 
And Jason bids his royal host explain. 
What various tribes possess the* adjacent plain ; 
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What various nations, in a circle spread. 
Around Propontis' wide capacious bed. 
Much more to know, the' adventurous train require. 
Did information second their desire. 1540 

When o*er the landscape morning light prevailed. 
The giant heights of Dindymus they scaled. 
The winding bays and shailows to survey ; 
And, from the station where the vessel lay, 
The road of Chytus, Argo came impeird; 
And now the harbour more advimced she held. 
Long time that arduous mountain path remained. 
That Jason trod, and still his name retained. 

Now, from the summits, with impetuous force,, 
The savage giants urged their hostile course. 1550 
3eneath the crags of overhanging rock. 
The mouth of Chytus they prepare to block. 
With stony masses, where it joins the main; 
As though they sought some monster to restrain 
Within their toils. But, vrith the younger band. 
The strong Alcides takes his watchful stand. 
With nervous arms he bends the' unerring bow. 
And heaps on parent earth the gasping foe. 
The giant race the' undaunted hero plied, 1559 
With massy ^gments from the mountain's side, 
Hurl'd high in air, destruction of the brave. 
Such wondrous strength vindictive Juno gave. 
To crush Alcides in the' unequal fight. 
She crown'd these monsters with stupendous might. 
While thus the heroes in the combat burn'd. 
Their brave companions from the heights retum'd, 
And near them in compacted phalanx stand. 
To share the slaughter of that earthborn band. 
Then,''some their fate from flying arrows found. 
And some the spear laid prostrate op. the ground. 
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Nor ceased the deadly toil ere all the brood 1671 
Had drench'd their native rocks with caitiff blood. 
As when the woodmen, o*er some river's bank. 
Dispose the lofty trees in many a rank. 
New from their axe, that moisture of the stream 
May season for the wedge the brittle beam; 
Thus, on the margin of the foamy bay, 
A space confined, in rows the giants lay. 
Some, in the waves immerge the breast and head. 
While jOn the beach the monstrous limbs lie spread ; 
Some rest their heads upon the sandy shore, 1581 
And hide their feet beneath the billow's roar. 
To birds and fishes of voracious kind 
Exposed a prey, and weltering to the wind. 

Their labours freed from danger and from fear. 
The vessel to the wind the heroes clear ; 
With spreading sails her rapid course advanced ; 
All day along the swelling surge she glanced. 
As day declined, the favouring breezes fail. 
Too soon succeeded by an adverse gale. 1500 
So fierce and sudden that unfriendly blast 
The pilot*s skill and rower's strength surpassed, 
Snatch'd from her track, the labouring ship it bore 
Back to' the Dolians' hospitable shore. 

Wrapp'd in the shades of night, the* heroic band 
Sprung to the shore, nor know that friendly land. 
There to the rock they made their cables fast. 
Still sacred call'd, though many an age has pass'd. 
Nor could the Dolians, through the gloom, descry 
Their guests, endear'd by many a social tie ; 
While Argo some Pelasgic vessel seem*d, 1601 
Her people Macris' hostile sons they deem'd ; 
With armour snatched in haste they urged their 

course,  
To meet the' imagined foes with force to force. 
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The bands conflicting 'gainst each other dash ; 
And spears encounter spears, and bucklers clash. 
Dire was the onsets loud the cry of fear ; 
As when among the thickets dry and sere 
A conflagration falls, with noisy sway, 1609 
And roaring volumes urge their wasteful way. 
Ill fated king ! whom Heaven no more allows 
To reach his home, or clasp his youthful spouse ! 
•The son of ^son met his bold advance. 
And through his breast impell'd the fatal lance. 
Around the point the crashing bones resound ; 
And life's warm current issues from the wound. 
Eioird on the' empurpled sand, the youth sustain'd 
The' inevitable doom for man ordain'd. 
The fatal barrier burst, that holds confined 
Within its pale our weak and feverish kind. 1620 
Thus he, who thought all danger of this band 
iPar, far removed by Heaven's protecting hand. 
By fate entangled, on that ftttal night. 
So soon succeeding to the sociaTrite, 
With many of his brave companions, slain 
In conflict dire, lay prostrate on the plain. 

Alcides reft brave Telecles of life. 
With Megabrontes, in the mortal strife; 
Acastus mingles Sphodris with the dead. 
By Peleus, Zelys and Geph3rrus bled ; 1630 
And Telamon, supreme the lance to wield. 
Laid Basileus extended on the field. 
With Promus, Hyacinthas pressed the ground, 
Idas and Clytius dealt the mortal wound. 
The twins of Leda, with unerring aim. 
Stout Megaloasaces, and Phlogeus tame. 
Itomeneus, from Meleager's arm. 
And bold Artaces, felt the mortal harm. 
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lilustrious shades^ je find those tribes among 
The rites y that to the' heroic dead belong. 1640 

The scared survivors fled ^v^ith panic fear. 
Like flights of doves that find the falcon near. 
In heaps confused, within the gates they crowd ; 
And fill the city with their clamours loud. 
Mournful return from that pernicious fight ! 
But, when the mom display'd her rosy light. 
Both parties then their cruel error knew, 
And anguish fiU'd each spirit at the view. 
The Minyae moum'd, as breathless on the shore 
The youlliful king lay weltering in his gore. 1650 
Three days with grief conjoined they mourn'd the 

dead; 
They tore their hair, and on the corses spread ; 
And thrice in brazen arms they coursed around 
The heroes closed in the sepulchral mound ; 
The tomb they circled in two bands, and paid 
All honours suited to the parted shade ; 
Image of war, along the grassy plain 
The games they led, in memory of the slain ; 
Where still untouch'd succeeding ages keep. 
With pious awe, their monumental heap. 1660 

Nor Clit6 long survived her husband*s fate : 
New horrors rise to swell the dpom of hate. 
Eager to follow her departed lord, . 
Around her neck she knit the fatal cord. 
The hapless victim of connubial love 
Was mourn'd by every nymph of lawn and grove. 
The gods approving mark'd her constant flame. 
And bade a prodigy preserve her fame. 
The tears, that from her eyes bedew'd the plain, 
A fountain rose, and still her name retain. 1670 
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Sad) and portentous, harbinger of woes. 
That cruel morn on every Dolian rose ; 
And all forgot, in deep despairing mood. 
The care of being, and the thoughts of food. 
When hunger raged, its urgent pangs to heal. 
With gloomy haste they snatch'd the casual meal. 
On Ceres' gifts, as from the field they came; 
And savage food unconscious of the flame. 
And still in Cizycus the' Ionian race 
To that event a solemn custom trace, 1680 

That, when revolving time within their walls, . 
With annual lapse, the' ill omen'd day recalls. 
They homely cakes of coarsest meal prepare. 
As emblems of that public grief and care, [vail. 
Twelve days and nights such stormy blasts pre- 
That e'en the boldest fear to spread ibe sail. 
The night that foUow'd, as the heroes slept^ 
The watch while Mopsus and Acastus kept. 
Near Jason's head with golden tresses Crown'd, 
The peaceful halcyon wheePd her airy round ; 1690 
And, as she wheeFd, foretold in shrilly strain, 
A truce with warring winds, that vex'd the main. 
That seaborn bird sage Mopsus understood. 
And voice presageful of the smiling flood. 
Sent by some god the bird returned again. 
With circling flight, and perch'd upon the vane. 
Their slumbering chief the heapy fleeces press'd. 
The voice of Mopsus interrupts his rest. 
From sleep he shook him — * Son of iBson, wake. 
To rocky Dindymus'' thy steps betake. 1700 
Where on its top aspires a temple fair. 
Appease^ the mother of the gods by prayer. 

'^ A monntain of Pbrygia. ^ For the death of Cjzicas. 
VOL. I. I 
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Then eball the tempests cease to vex the inein, 
So halcyon aings, who never sings in vain, [night, 
For, while you slumber'd through the shades of 
Around the bird of prescience wheel'd her flight. 
Know, that on mighty Cybele depend 
Hie stonns that bellow, and the waves that rend. 
The war of elements, that takes its bittfa 
In the dark entrails of the labouring earth, 1710 
And every change of airy meteors, bred 
Where cold Olympus rears his snowy head. 
To her precedence e'en the thunderer yields, 
"When earth she leaves, for bright etherial fields. 
All deities, throughout the starry sphere, 
That awliil tre.' 

The chie tends ; 

I^eaps ft om uit tiiends. 

In haste hi A bands 

Explains w Kimmands. 

Soon to tht 1, 1721 

The youths he stall. 

Some from clear. 

And rowing to the Thracian haven steer, 
A few remuDiBg the tall ship defend. 
The rest the mountain with tiieir chief ascend. 
As in a picture, from that towering height, 
The Macrian rocks, and Thrace ^proach'd the 
The Bosphorus involved in risijig steam, [sight; 
The bills of My«a, with ^epus stream ; 1730 
That opposite the level Troade bound. 
With Nepi's plain, Adrast^'s walls around. 
An ancient vine, within a neighbouring wood, 
"Where first it flourish'd, had for ages stood; 
The stock uprooted from the parent soil, 
A shape and polish takes from Argus' toil ; 
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An image of the goddess^', form'd with skilly 
They place it high upon a craggy hill. 
Overarching broad where stately beeches grow. 
That deeply shoot their twisted roots below. 1740 
Stones rudely heap'd an hasty altar made. 
With dusky leaves of dak their brows they shade. 
The rites begin. They call in hallowed strains 
That awful power o'er Dindymus that reigns. 
' Parent of gods, from Phrygia bend thine ear; 
And sacred Tityas*% with Cyllenus*^*, hear/ 
These only of a numerous train were seen, 
The guides of fate, the' assessors of the queen, 
Idaean Dactyls, in the Cretan cave^ 
Whom fair Anchial^ to being gave, 1750 

When, struggling in Lucina's painful toil. 
With both her hands she grasp'd Oaxis' soil ^^. 
The pious chief, if thus the heavenly mind 
Might yield, to calm the wave, and chain the wind. 
With lips devout, and suppUant action prays ; 
And pours libation o'er the sacred blaze. 
Orpheus commands, the youths in arms advance^ 
And tread the measures of the warlike dance ^, 
With swords they clash their sUelds; and all 

around. 
Through the vex'd air, the dismal clangors sound. 
That ancient custom still the nations keep, 1761 
When kings are borne within the tomb to sleep. 

« Cjbele. 

'62 Tityas, Cjllenos. — Names of Uie Idei Dactjii. 

*^ Oaxis. — There was a river of this name in Crete ; another 
in Mesopotamia. 

^ This dance was called Betarmas ; from the temple of the 
deitj where it was practised, or from the regulation of move* 
ment in daucing. 
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In Rhea's worship, still the Phrygian crowd 
The goddess sooth, with drums and timbrels loud. 
With spotless hands preferred, and pious mind, 
Their vows and offerings heavenly favour find. 
Divine Anteea^^ mark'd them with delight; 
Propitious omens bless'd the gladden'd sight; 
The trees above abundant fruit displayed ; 
And earth below the green and tender blade. 1770 
From the dark cavern, and the woody lair, 
With fawning act, the savage beasts repair. 
More wondrous still, imid the thirsty soil, 
Of Dindymus, unapt tor rustic toil. 
From rocky crags the gushing fountain came. 
Perennial spring, that bears the hero's name. 
That solemn day, the mount of bears along. 
They spread the feast, and sooth'd the power with 

song^. 
The winds were hush'd, as mom began to smile. 
And force of rowing bore them from that isle. 
Each chief contended in the watery field, 1781 
Who most should labour, and who last should 
Surrounding ether a still calm possessed, [yield. 
And lull'd the waves, and smoothed old Ocean's 

breast. 
Confiding in that calm, with efforts strong, 
They ply'd their oars, the vessel shot along, [fovce, 
!Not Neptune's steeds, such was the' impetuous 
With feet of storm, could reach its flying course. 
When now the deep with winds beg^n to heave. 
Breathed fro^l the river's banks, at close of eve, 

^ Rhea was so called : the reader will find the origin of 
this oame in the notes a^ the eqd. 

^ Rhea, or Cjbele. 
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With to3 incessant their exertions faaVd; 1791 
Unchanged alone Akides* might prevail'd. 
In strength resistless, to himself he drew 
The force conjoin'd of all the labouring crew. 
Hi^ mighty stroke the vessel sends along; 
The timbers tremble, with concussion strong. 
As onward to the Mysian land they haste. 
The roaring mouths of Bhyndacus^^ are pass'd. 
.£geon*s monument, and Phrygia's plain, 
Lay near in prospect, as they traced the main. 
Here, as the hero da^'d the wave aside, 1801 
Uis oar broke short within the furrow'd tide. 
Half as he grasped, with force oblique, he fell; 
Hqlf floated wide upon the billowy swell. 
His seat regain'd, be gazed in silence round ; 
Strange to his hands appear'd the rest they found. 
What time the del vers and the ploughman haste 
Home to the lowly roof and spare repast ; 
When at. the porch their weary knees they rest. 
And curse their lot, with pangs of hunger pressed, 
Then» squalid from the parch'd and dusty soil, 1611 
Gaze on their hands sore from the rustic toil ; 
They reached the dwellings of Ciane's shore. 
And Cius' mouths, where waves conflicting roar. 
The' Arganthonean mount, with gloomy brow. 
Majestic frowns upon the stream bdow. 
The Mysian habitants, along the plain, 
With fair reception greet the peaceful train ; 
And to their wants supply, with liberal hand. 
Whatever the seawom mariners demand. 1820 
All that for banquet or repose they need. 
The racy vintage some, and fleecy breed ; 

^ Rhyndacosj a rivef of Phrjgia. 

I 2 
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And some collect the billets sere and dry; 
Soft herbag;e others for the couch supply. 
Part of the Minyse round the hearths rejpair ; 
Part mingle wine ; the viands part prepare ; 
They worship Phcebus^, as the sun descends^ 
Revered by sailors when their voyage ends. 

The festive rites the son of Jove resign'd, 1B29 
For different thoughts possess'd his active mind; 
Through woods perplex'd he held his devious 

course. 
And sought an oar to match his mighty force. 
There, as he wander'd, chance an ash displayed. 
Nor thick with branches, nor oppressed with shade. 
As tapering straight its graceful head it rear'd, 
like a young poplar the fair plant appear'd. 
His bow and quiver on the verdant soil 
He laid, and cast aside the ]ion*s spoil. 
His ponderous club Alcides first applied. 
He shook the stubborn root from side to side. 
With legs diverging as the hero stands, 1841 
He stooping grasp'd the stem with both his hands. 
Then, strongly pressed with shoulders broad 

above. 
As with the deeply rooted plant he strove. 
It yields-^it ftills-^his vast impetuous sway 
The roots and earthy fibres tore away. 
As, when Orion holds the wintry sky. 
And sudden tempests from their caverns fly. 
Incumbent from above the furious blast, 1849 
With all its bolts and clasps,' uptears the mast. 

Again the chief his bow and quiver took ; 
With puissant hand the massy club he shook; 

^ Phoebas Eobaaias, so calleci» from a Greek verb, that sig- 
nifies to disembark. 
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The lion's hide athwart his shoulders threW; 
And hasted to rejoin the gallant crew. 

With duteous care and fond attention fraught, 
A sacred spring the youthful Hylas sought, 
Far from the band. He bears a brazen um. 
For limpid water 'gainst the chief's return; 
In order due, that the repast might shine. 
Such prompt obedience, gentle youth, was thine. 
His childhood thus the hero loved to train, 1861 
Since first he bore him from his sire's domain. 
Alcides' hand deprived that sire of life, 
A steer for rustic labour caused the strife ; 
Theodamus, a chief of name renowned. 
Among the Dryopes his doom he found. 
Amid the labours of the fiirrow'd field. 
The sullen chief refused the prize to yield. 
The' unbending hero urged the stem demand. 
For much he sought a contest wi^ the band, 
/Regardless, as they were, of social ties, 1871 

' V And gods and men accustom'd to despise. 
But these details the devious bard mislead ; 
Pursue we then the stripling o*er the mead. 
When to the margin of the fount he came, 
That bears among the natives Pegs's name, 
/Around the spring, by fate*s decree, or chance, 

/ A choir of nymphs entwined the mystic dance. 
For all the nymphs, that haunt the wood, the cave. 
Or theirfair limbs in that bright fountain lave, 1880 
With dance and choral warblings through the night. 
Sooth the fair goddess of the silver light. 
From many a woodland haunt, the virgin throng, 
Oread and Dryad, join'd the dance and song. 
A nymph, emergent from the crystal flood. 
The fair Hydatid, on the margin stood. 
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She Tiew'd the boy, arrayd in youthful charms, 
By every Grace ; and throbb'd with soft alarms. 
^ The roseate bloom of health his cheek display'd, 
' Around his'form the sweet allurements; {^y'd, 
) Seen doubly charming by the lunar beam, 1891 
VThat o*er his beauties shot a milder gleam. 
Oh how the venom tingled through her breast ! 
JShe pants — she faints — ^with wild desire possessed. 
The youth inclining o'er the fountain bends, 
And through the crystal lymph his urn descends. 
Cool and translucent as the gushing rill, 
^With gurgling sound his urn began to fill, 
f The time was apt, and opportune the place, 
^^ She sprang to fold him in a soft embrace, 1900 
Eager to print an ardent kiss, and sip 
^The nectar from his soft and ruby lip. 
Her left hand o'er his ivory neck she threw. 
And by his elbow, with her right she drew. 
V Deep plunged the boy, and scream'd with sudden 
Distressful notes, that reach'd a single ear. [fear 
The son of Elatus^', as o'er the plain 
He wander'd lonely, heard the piteous strain. 
To meet Alcides he pursued his way. 
Foreboding evil from the chief's delay. 1910 
Attracted by the boy's distressful cries. 
With haste impetuous to the spring he flies. 
As when the savage beast, widi hunger bold. 
Lured by the bleatings of the distant fold. 
With headlong .rage the hurdled cote assails. 
Fierce as he is the bold invader fails ; 
Enclosed the shepherds guard their fleecy care. 
He pants, be roars, and weary seeks his lair. 

^ Polyphemus. 
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( Thus Polyphemus raged the spring around; 1919 
/ He groans, his clamours through the air resound; 
^ But Tain his rage, his clamours all are vain^ 
"^^e turns his steps to seek the social train. 
The naked falchion glitters in his hand, 
To scare the beasts of prey, the pirate band. 
Along the path he waved the shining blade. 
And soon discem'd Alcides through the shade. 
The mournful chance the hero thus express'd. 
While groans and pantings shook his labouring 

breast — 
* Wretch that I am, by fate ordain'd to rend 
With mortal grief the bosom of my friend; 1930 
To tell him, what through life he shall deplore. 
His darling youth, his Hylas is no more. 
Whether he died, of savage beasts the prey, 
Or roving pirates bore the youth away. 
Doubtful the mode, but certain is the grief; 
I heard his cries too late to yield relief.' 

The bursting sweat, that o'er his temples flow'd. 
The mortal anguish of Alcides show'd. 
Despair and rage the fatal words inflame ; 
The vital currents boil within the frame. 1940 
The' uprooted ash he hurls away in wrath. 
And rushes wild, as chance directs his path^ 
As when the hornet's sting with fury fills 
The mighty bull, he flies the meads and rills 
That wander o'er the low and marshy land. 
Deserts the herd, nor heeds the rustic band. 
Onward he drives — and restless, now the plains 
He traverses— now motionless remains, 1948 
Rears high the brawny neck, and mighty crest. 
And roars tremendou9> from a tortured breast* 
So raged the chief; and headlong now he flies. 
Now motionless, be reads the 9^1 with cries, 
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The piercing sounds of anguish and despair 
Reverberated fill the troubled air. [brow. 

The rays of morning smote each mountain's 
While fresh from heaven the favouring breezes 
The prudent Tiphys bade the train employ [flow. 
The precious season, and the winds enjoy. 
Gladly they hear; and the tall ship ascend, 1959 
They heave their anchors, and the sails unbend. 
Far from that shore, witb canvass swell'd they 
And Posideium's^° cliff rejoicing pass'd. [haste. 
Mom fix>m her heavenly goal with eyelids glad 
Returned, the field with yellow lustre clad ; 
And o'er the mead, with scattered dewdrops bright. 
Her roseate fingers shed the seeds of light. 
The band perceived whom they had left behind 
Unwary, and contention fiU'd the mind ; 
Clamours and tumult rose, for they had lost 
The best and noblest of the* assembled host. 
Then Jason rapp'd in mute affliction sate, 1971 
Confounded by this stroke of adverse fate ; 
Such mighty grief his labouring thought assail'd. 
That, sunk in stupor, all expression fiul'd. 

But sudden fury Telamon possessed ; 
And words reproachful spoke the stormy breast. 
* And dost thou calmly sit, with placid mind, 
When lost is he, that first of humankind? 
No work of chance — I read the dark design, 
Thine burning envy, artifice was thine. 19B0 
Thine heart foretold, that when, their wandering 

o'er. 
The hardy Greeks should gain their native shore, 
The matchless glories of Alcides' fame 
To dark oblivion would consign thy name. 

4 

^ A ospe of Bitbjmii^ 
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But words aie idle — I no more remain 
"With such a chief, and his deceitful train.' 
He ceased, and with a bound' on Tiphys^* flies.; 
"While flames of fury lighten from his eyes, [held ; 

Now back to Mysia — had their course been 
Though waves resisted, and though winds re- 
pelled, 1990 
But, the twinn'd offspring of the Thracian wind 
With stem reproaches checked his wrathful mind. 
Ah, youths ill fated ! they were doom'd to bear. 
For these, their words, a recompense severe. 
Alcides felt how they had swa^d the band 
To leave him there amid a stranger land. 
And, as the brothers from the games retum'd, 
And obsequies, that Pelias slain inum'd. 
In seagirt Tenos, by his hand they died. 
That fatal hand their monument supplied. 2000 
Relenting, o'er the dead a mound he rear'd ; 
Two columns saered to their fame appeared; 
And one, a prodigy, that sense confounds. 
Trembles whene'er the northern blast resounds. 

But these events the womb of time conceal'd. 
Meantime, amid the furious waves reveal'd^ 
Glaucus, the prescient son of Nereus, rose ; 
His bushy head and hairy breast he shows. 
Emergent from the deep, with mighty hand. 
He grasp'd the keel, and shouted to tl^ band. 2010 
' Thwart not the doom of Jove ; attempt no more 
To bear Alcides to the Pontic shore. 
For him in Argos tyrant hate ordains 
Twelve conflicts rude, with perils and with pains. 
These labours pass'd, he joins his heavenly sire. 
To godhead thus the sons of Jove aspire ; 

^* With an intention of forcing him to pnt buck the vessel. 
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Then seek him not; nor mourn, whom ruling Jov^ 
By earthly sufferings calls to bliss above. 
Nor yet on Polyphemus bend your care ; 
The gods for him a different fate prepare^ 2020 
At Cius' mouths to found the Mysian wall; 
On boundless Chalybean plains to fall. 
Hylas remains (the cause for which they roved)/ 
A youthful bridegroom by a goddess loved.' 
- A depth immense he plunged to watery caves. 
Above in circling eddies foam'd the waves ; 
The ship sprang forward, as with mighty force 
The god descending urged her liquid course. 
The heroes all rejoiced — with eager haste 2029 
The generous Telamon towards Jason pass'd; 
His hand he seized ; and with affection press'd. 
Embraced the chief, and thus his speech ad- 
dressed — 
^ O Jason, wilt thou not forgive thy friend. 
That, rash and thoughtless, haply might offend? 
Grief dictates words injurious and unkind ; 
Be they forgotten — give them to the wind ; 
All past resentments, every cause of pain — 
No thoughts but those of amity remain.* 
The son of ^son prudently replied — [plied. 
* Harsh were thy words, but rage those words sup- 
A cruel charge ! desert the man I loved ! 2041 
But be resentment from my soul removed. 
Though feeling suffer d, I can prize thy worth ; 
'Twas jealous friendship calFd reproaches forth. 
Not thine the motives of plebeian strife. 
The sordid incidents of vulgar life, 
A flock of sheep, or other selfish claim, 
That wakes in little minds contention's flame ; 
And were I wrong'd, thy just and noblest heart 
Would prompt for me the same ingenuous part,' 
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He said — and loTe succeeds to stem debate. 
With spirits harmonized the heroes sate ; 2052 
The friends, meantime, their destinies attend ; 
One fated to behold his walls ascend. 
And one to meet, upon his native plains^ 
t The dreadful tasks Eurystheus' ire ordains. 
The son of Jove his ravish'd Hylas sought, 
With furious action, and distemper'd thought; 
He calls on Hylas. Unavailing call ! 2059 

His direful threats the Mysian swains appal. 
' Restore him living, or produce him slain ; 
Or carnage smokes along your ravaged plain.' 
The rulers, to preserve their menaced land. 
With hostages avert his fatal hand ; 
The Mysian race those solemn pledges bind,, 
To search incessant till the youth they find. 
£*en now, where Cius flows, the Mysian throng 
For Hylas lost the public search prolong; 
And, iiom those hostages derived of old, 2069 
The men of Trachin^' still .the custom hold. 

The wind, propitious to the vesseFs flight. 
Breathed all ihe day, and all the cool of night; 
But when Aurora broke the bands of sleep 
No breeze was stirring o*er the glassy deep. 
A rising shore the mariners survey, 
A spacious strand outspread within a bay ; 
Thi^er, as dawn appeared, their oars they ply. 
Then mom arose, rejoicing every eye. 

^ A oitj of Tbessnlj, foanded bj Hercoles, and from biin 
called Ueracl«a. 
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BOOK II. 



The Argonants baviag arrired at the countrj of the Bebrj^ 
cians, Amjcas, king of that people, challenges them to prof> 
dace a person able to contend with him in boxing. — Pollax 
accepts the challenge, and kills his antagonist. — A battle 
ensaes between the Argonauts and Bebrjcians. — ^Tbe for- 
mer kill many of their opponents, and compel the rest to 
saTO themselves bj flight. — The Argonaats find Phineas de- 
prived of sight, who implores their aid against the Harpies, 
who used to carry awaj his food before be coold taste itr^ 
Phineos, it seems, knew by prophetic inspiration, long be- 
fore the arriyal of the adventorers, that they were fated to 
-driTO away the monsters that persecuted him. — In compli- 
ance with his prayers, the sons of Boreas undertake the 
task, and chase the Harpies to the islands called the Stro- 
pbad^s. Phineas, meantime, explains to the Argonaats the 
coarse of their navigation to Colohos. — ^The sons of Boreas 
return, and give an account of their pursuit of the Harpies, 
and how they were prevented from destroying them, by the 
interposition of Iris. — Cause of the blindness of Phineus. — 
Of Cyrene, daughter of Hypseas, and Aristaeas, her son by 
Apollo. — Fables respecting the Etesian winds. Argonauts 
pass the Symplegades. — Reach a desert island on the coast 
of Bitbynia. — Phcebus appears to them there. — They erect 
an altar, and worship him by the name of Phoebus Eons. — 
They reach the country of the Mariandyni. — Lycos, king of 
the district, receives them in the most friendly manner, on 
account of their having punished his enemy. Amyous. — 
Here Idmon, the prophet, dies, being wounded by a wild 
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boar ; and also Tiph js the pilot.*— Anceas offers bis services 
to preside at the helm, and thej are accepted. — The Argo- 
oaata pass various places. — Castoms and manners of the 
. Chaljbes, Mosjnaeci, and Tibareni. — Faboloas birds in the 
isle of Mars expelled by the Argonaots.~-The sons of 
Phrjxas, by Ghaloiope, the daaghter of ^etes, who had 
been shipwrecked on the island, in their passage to Orcho' 
menas, are foniid there by the Argonaats. — ^They reeognisQ 
each other, and proceed to Colohos. 



Where haughty Amyous possess*d the land^ 
His spacious stables and his palace stand* 
This tyrant a Bithynian nymph, of yore^ 
Fair Melia, to the god of ocean bore. 
Proudest of mortals, his ferocious mind 
Established customs hostile to mankind. 
In fights of cestus, 'twas his cruel boast. 
To foil unhappy men that reached the coast; 
And many died, for none might thence depart 
Without a trial of his strength and art. 10 

As at the ship he questioned their descent, 
Their place of birth, and whither they were bent> 
With insolent contempt he mark'd the train. 
While boastive words his brutal thoughts explain, 
^ Wanderers of ocean, wretched outcasts, hear 
What much imports you, with attentive ear. 
Know, by my sovereign pleasure 'tis decreed. 
When strangers to Bebrycia's coast proceed. 
The bold intruders shall not thence remove, 
Ere they my prowess at the cestus prove. 20 
The bravest, therefore, of your number send. 
And at the cestus let him here contend; 
For, should you dare this ordinance to scorn. 
The bitter fruits in common must be home.' 
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His yauntive words the Greeks with anger fired. 
And Pollux chief with generous rage inspired. 

The champion of the social band he stood — 
* Whoe'er thou art, forbear this taunting mood. 
Thy threats are needless — we the rule obey — 
. Accept the combat, then resume our way. 30 
I freely promise to sustain the fight. 
Approach; and let me prove thine utmost might.' 

Thus he undaunted. At the youth so bold, 
The tyrant glared — his eyes in fury roll'd. 
Pierced by the javelin with a madding wound. 
The lion thus, whom men and dogs surround. 
Compacted circle, rolls his blood-stain*d eyes ; 
Nor heeds the crowd, but on the hunter flies. 
Whose aim, unerring yet imperfect, sped 
The wound that fail'd to mix him with the dead. 

The son of Tyndarus > then laid aside 41 

His mantle soft in brightest tincture dyed. 
From looms of Lemnos the smooth texture came, 
The fond memorial of a gentle dame. 
Loosed from the clasps aside the monarch threw 
His thick and double cloak of sable hue ; 
With it his sheephook on the ground he laid. 
Knotty and tough, of mountain olive made. 
Amid their followers^, on the tawny sand. 
Unlike in size and form, the champions stand. 50 
Round the selected space their eyes they throw; 
Their train are seated in a twofold row. 
Towering in horrid strength the monarch stood, 
Like fell Typhosus, or that monstrous brood. 
Which earth, enraged against the powers above, 
Produced, to wage presumptuous war with Jove. 

' PoUax. ' The Argonaats aod BebrjQianii; 
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But Pollux shone like a celestial star 
Besplendent through the gloom that shoots alar 
The silrer shafts serenely bright and fair. 59 
Loose on his shoulders waved the shining hair; 
Scarce on his cheeks the down of manhood rose^ 
From his glad eyes a speaking lustre flows ; 
Yet, in his heart the lion's force was found; 
He moves his hands, and meditates a wound, 
Doubtful, if yet their pliant strength they hold. 
Worn by the toilsome oar, and numb'd by cold. 
Far different Amycus. He stood apart. 
And through the youth ^ his glances seem'd to dart. 
Athirst for blood, with wishes dire possessed, 69 
To dash the vital streams from that fair breast. 
Lycoreus now, the king's attendant, laid 
Before their feet the blood-stain'd gauntlets, made. 
Ponderous and hard, of dry and thickest hide. 
The haughty chief these words of scorn appUed— 
* Take which thou wilt, and arm thee for the blow ; 
Without a lot preoption I bestow. 
Lest thou hereafter, or thy social band. 
Unfairness charge upon the victor's hand. 
But arm for fight; that feeling thou mayst tell, 
How in preparing gauntlets I excel; 80 

And how thJese hands, without remorse or pause. 
The blood-s^in*d visage mar, and crashing jaws.' 
The noble youth a wordy contest spares ; 
And gently smiling for the fight prepares. 
Without a preference, from earth he caught 
The pair of gauntlets chance had near lumbrougl^ 
Beside him Castor and brave Talaus stand. 
They bind the weapons on each valiant hand ; 
And much encouragement and counsel gave, 
Proofs of their love, but needless to the brave. 

*PoUiix. 

k2 
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Aratus next with Omytus came near, 91 

And ann'd the monarch, for the task of fear. 
Ah fools, untaught to pierce the future gloom. 
And see that combat seal their master*s doom I 
Now force to force the combatants apply; 
Before their fronts they mix their hands on high. 
The king appears a wave abrupt and dark. 
That breaks with fury on the labouring bark. 
Scarce with his skill the' intrepid pilot saves 
The vessel buoyant o'er the' enormous waves, 100 
From the deep gulf escaped, on either hand, 
Like walls immense, where heap'd up waters stand. 
Thus he, with direful threats, the youth pursued. 
Yet, mock'd by skill, no blood his hands imbrued^ 
"No rest — no pause — the youth with vigour bounds 
From side to side, and shuns the* impending 

wounds. 
With dauntless courage, and unerring sight, 
jEIe weighs and speculates the future fight, 
Marks the defences of his giant foe. 
The points unguarded, that invite a blow. 110 
There, there he presses, there his hopes are fix'd. 
And hands with hands, and blows with blows are 
As skilful C9,rpenters the wedges drive, [mix'd. 
When timbers destined for some ship they rive ; 
With noisy sway the hammer's weight descends; 
Wedge after wedge a forceful passage rends ; 
Stroke followed strpke, nor interval, nor pause. 
Their cheeks resounded, and their crashing jaws ; 
And loud their grinding teeth. The fight prevail'd. 
Without remission, till their forces fail'd. 120 
With weary pantings painful breath they drew, 
Ap9.rt they stood, and wiped the briny dew, 
Koll'd copious from their fronts. With doubled 
Again they close, again in fight engage, [rage 
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Thus for some heifer, beauty of the mead, 
Two bulls to battle rush, with butting head. 
Bebrycia's king stood raised, in act to wound. 
Like those that fell stout oxen to the ground. 
With weight enormous a dire stroke he sped. 
The youth avoids it with inclining head, 130 
And, bending forward, as the foe advanced. 
His elbow lightly on the shoulder glanced. 
Now^ closing firmly, knee to knee was press'd, 
Arm twined with arm, and brea9t encountered 

brei^st; 
Above his ear, with quick resistless blow. 
The gallant stripling smote his giant foe. 
The bones within were shatter d by the wound. 
He sunk in anguish, kneeling on the ground. 
With loud acclaim, that deed the Minyas view ; 
In gushing blood the' indignant spirit flew. 140 
Through the Bebrycians grief and rage pre vail'd ; 
With clubs and lances they the youth assaiFd. 
Before the youth advanced the social band. 
Resplendent falchions arm'd each valiaht hand. 
First Castor smote his victim ; from above 
The head his weapon to the shoulders clove. 
The vast Itomeneus and Mimas felt 
What mortal harms the sword of Pollux dealt. 
As fiercely rush'd the first, with trampling sound. 
Beneath lus breast he felt the fatal wound ; 150 
And prone in dust lay stretched. A rapid blow 
0^ Mimas lighting smote away his brow; 
Suffused in blood, bare roird Ibe ball of sight ; 
H^ gproan'd, and sunk in everlasting night. 
Orides, with injurious daring stored. 
Servant of Amycus, and like his lord. 
Bold Talaus wounded, in the' eventful strife. 
Full on the flank, nor reached the seat of life. 
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Beneath his belt he feels the point of brass. 
With gliding wound short of the vitals pass. 160 
His mighty club with force Aratus sway'd ; 
The valiant Iphitus he prostrate laid, 
Not destined by that stroke to yield his breath, 
But he from Clytus' hand received his death. 
With indignation bold Ancaeus swell'd ; 
Aloft a dreadful battleaxe he held, 
A bear s black spoils upon his left hand hung. 
Himself like lightning mid the crowd he flung. 
Athirst for vengeance on the savage band. 
The sons of iEacus^ beside him stand. 170 

The gallant Jason join*d with these attends. 
To swell the chosen group of noble friends. 
As when in winter dreary frosts prevail, 
The' embattled wolves the crowded fold assail. 
The guardian dog, the shepherd's care is vain, 
They rush upon the trembling fleecy train ; 
They prowl with keen and eager search around. 
And mark the prey, though numbers choice con- 
found ; 
Fetter'd by fear, and pent in narrow space, 
Heap'd on each other fall the bleating race. 180 
The heroes thus on the Bebrycians flew; 
And, heaps on heaps, o'ertum'd the caitiff crew. 
As when with piercing smoke the peasants drive 
The swarm from cavem'd rock, or straw-built hive, 
With fearful murmurs indistinctly loud. 
Within their walls the buzzing clusters crowd; 
But when the flery vapours, roll'd amain. 
Spread through their cells the suffocating bane, 
Stunn'd and confused, their citadel ihey leave. 
The sounding air their dusky legions cleave ; 190 

* TeUmoB and Peleas. 
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Confounded thus the routed myriads spread. 
To bear die tidings of their monarch dead. 
Struck with the present ill, the thoughtless band 
Knew not the full disasters of the land. 
To wrap their vineyards and their towns in flame, 
Their ancient foes, the Mariandyni ' came ; 
Rich mines of steel awafce the jealous rage. 
And ^endless wars these hostile neighbours wage. 
TUne .absence, Amycus, new boldness bred; 
Lyipus, their chief, their ^^rce irruption led. 200. 

The Minyae thin the fold, and waste the stall. 
And flocks unnumbered for provision fall. 
Then spake some chief, the valiant Greeks among, 
* Qur arms have quell'd the rude barbarian throng. 
But had Alcides in the' adventure shared. 
The foes this trial of our strength l^ad spared ; 
No terms had been imposed by lawless might. 
No champion then selected for the fight; 
But when their king approached with insult fraught. 
His club had meekness to their boaster taught. 
Alas, unhonour d, on a distant plain, 211 

The hero wanders, while we plough the main. 
Too late the Greeks their mighty loss shall know. 
When their dire front unwonted perils show.' 

He said — ^but sovereign Jove had all ordain'd. 
The night came on ; and there the Greeks remained. 
To heal their wounds the leech applied his aid. 
And pious offerings to the gods they paid ; 
Spreaid for the train, they bid the banquet shine. 
And slumber chase with sacrifice and wine. 220 
With tawny laurel then their brows they bind. 
And laurel boughs are with their cables twined. 
In measured hymn then Orpheus join'd his voice 
To the sweet lyre — the silent shores rejoice : 

' A tribe of Bitbynia, and netghboiin of the Bebrjctami. 
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The listening breezes fold the gaozy wing, 
While thee, Laconian son^ of Jove, they sing. 
The morn renew'd the labours of the swain. 
To lead his flocks abroad, or till the plain. 
The Minyae from that laurel freed in haste 
The ropes that held their tossing yessel fast, 280 
Embarked on board a portion of their prey. 
Then through the Bosporus pursued their way. 
In dreadful whirlpools the yex'd deep was curFd ; 
And waves on waves, like some toll mountain 

hurl'd, 
Roird furious onward, -meeting with the sky — 
Approaching death glared full on every eye. 
While o'er the ship suspended towers the wave. 
And every moment threats a watery grave. 
Yet, bursting harmless, shall its rage subside. 
If skilful pilotage the vessel guide. 240 

Such skill could Tiphys boast — his friends he bears 
Through dangers safe, though not exempt from 

fears. 
With the succeeding mom they gain the land. 
And moor their ship on the Bithynian strand. 

The wretched Phineus dwelt upon that shore 
Who pangs beyond the lot of mortals bore. 
From Phoebus' bounty all his sufferings flowed ; 
The power of augury the god bestowed. 
Regardless he of vengeance from above. 
To men reveal'd the secret will of Jove. 260 
The' offended power inflicts a dreadful doom. 
Endless decrepitude in cheerless gloom. 
No relish left of health or young delight. 
No comfort beaming through the Stygian night ; 

* Laconian son of Jo?e — Phcebas. See the note on tbU 
passage. 
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No viands gratify his famish'd taste, 
Though daily care supplied the rich repast. 
The natives round his far famed prescience led, 
And plenteous offerings on his board they spread ; 
But rushing j^m the clouds the harpy brood 
Snatch from his hands and mouth the'untasted food ; 
With crooked talons, and with ravening jaws, 261 
Their inroads knew nor interval nor pause ; 
Unwearied plunderers. Sometimes nought re- 
mained, [tain'd. 
And sometimes scarce what loathsome life sus- 
Reserved for torture. Such a stench imbued 
Whate'er they touched, that none might taste the 

food 
Spared by their ravage, or in haunts remain 
Stain'd by the visits of that odious train ; 
Save him by dire necessity confined 
To bear the' annoyance of their hateful kind. 270 
The wretched sufferer^ heard the' approaching 
crowd. 
With trampling steps, and mingled voices loud, 
And well could read, in oracles of Jove, 
Those strangers came his famine to remove. 
Raised from his couch, a lifeless thing, a shade, 
Scarce with his staff the fantom freuoie he stay'd. 
As dark, with tottering limbs, he sought the doors. 
His trembhng hand the guiding wall explores ; 
Feeble and old, scarce differing from the dead. 
And hideous squalor o'er his body spread. 280 
When to the portal of his house he came. 
His knees unnerved refused to bear his frame. 
Distempered vision mocks his darkling eyes. 
And wheeling earth in giddy circle flies; 

^ Phineos. 
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I 

Speechless he sinks, absorbed in trance profound. 
The* astonished Greeks the wretched man surround. 

Regaining breath, the seer prophetic spoke ; 
Scarce from his breast the feeble accents broke — 
* Hear, flower of Greeks ! if ye, indeed,, are they. 
Who, doom'd by Pelias, plough the watery way ; 
Whom Ar^o wafts, a gallant band enroU'd, 291 
And Jason leads to win the fleece of gold. 
Hail, noble strangers, welcome to this heart 1 
Hail, glad event, long promised by my art ! 
Son of Latona^, thanks to thee be paid; 

king of prophets ! I have felt thine aid. 
My sole support in anguish to this hour. 
By hospitable Jove', tremendous power 

To him that slights the suppliant's hallowed claim ; 
By Phoebus ; and by matron Juno's name ; 800 
The guardian powers that guide you through the 
Oh let not sorrow supplicate in vain ! [main. 
Despise me not ; but, ere ye plough the ware, 
A wretch from pangs unutterable save. 
'Tis not that furies trample on 'my head; 
That darkling thus I am to pleasure dead; 
That slow decrepit age has made my life 
A lingering death, with nature still at strife. 
Curses on curses, plagues on plagues, I bear; 
The Harpies from my mouth the viands tear. 910 
No prudence aid or comfort can supply. 
They stoop impetuous rushing through the sky. 

1 may not scape them, present as my thought. 
Sudden they come, with dire annoyance fraught; 
Of food and social intercourse bereave ; 

Such poisonous scents the parting furies leave, 
Men loathe the relics of their tasted food. 
And shun the place polluted by that brood. 

^ Apollo. ^ Jupiter Xenias. 
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An heart of adamant could scarce endure; 
Yet I must bear these ills without a cure. 320 
By famine driven , though horror chills my breast , 
To feed on noxious fragments of their feast. 
But late, relenting Jove beholds my grief. 
Divine predictions promise sure relief. 
The sons of Boreas, sprung frdm kindred race, 
Are doom'd by Heaven the' infernal brood to chase. 
If I, indeed, am Phineus, known to fame. 
For mighty riches, imd an augur's name, 
Our lineage if Agenor has supplied. 
Or if in Thrace their sister was my bride.' 830 

Agenor's offspring here his voice suppress'd ; 
Painful emotiona fill'd each hero's breast. 
Chief Boreas' sons, in pity's gracious mood. 
Dried up the bursting tears, and near him stood. 
Seizing the hand of that most wretched man. 
In soothing accents Zetes thus began*-*- 
* Ah wretched, past the lot of human woes ! 
Why do the gods these direful pangs impose? 
What impious action, or what sound profane. 
Hath drawn this vengeance from the heavenly 

train? 
Supremely gifted with prophetic skill, 341 

Say, hast thou contravened the* eternal will? 
Relief from us thou shalt not vainly ask. 
If Heaven, indeed, hath call'd us to the task. 
Nor difficult is it for man to read [godly deed. 
When Heaven, in wrath, would scourge the' un- 
Much as we pity thy distressful state. 
We rush not blindly on immortal hate ; 
Much as we wish die harpy brood to chase. 
We wage not war with the celestial race. 360 

VOL. I. L 
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Swear to us then, we shall not anger Jove, 

Or draw down vengeance from the powers above/ 

Full on his front the sage expanded wide 
His eyeballs 'reft of day, and thus replied — 
* No more, my son. Thy pious fear resign. 
Thou, Phoebus, donor of my skill divine. 
Be witness ! — ^and my present wretched state. 
And these dark eyes for ever closed by fate ! 
Be witness for me all ye powers below ! 
And may my shade nor peace nor respite know ! 
If false Uiis oath, that you offend not Jove, 861 
You draw no vengeance from the powers above.* 

The generous youths upon his oath rely. 
The hard achievement they resolve to try. 
Meantime, the juniors of the band, with haste. 
To cheer the prophet furnish the repast, 
A parting spoil to gorge the harpy train. 
The sons of Boreas'" nigh the board remain. 
With falchions to repel the* accursed brood; 
And scarcely had the prophet touch'd the food. 
They, rushing sudden from the darkened air, 371 
Swift as the whirlwind's blast or lightning's glare. 
With sounding pinions and with fearful cry. 
Stoop from the clouds, and on the viands fly. 
The gallant youths, undaunted at the view. 
With threatening shouts upon the monsters flew; 
With keen dispatch the shrieking monsters fed, 
ConsunLed the viands, and o'er ocean fled : 
As, vanishing from sight, aloft they rose. 
Diffused around the' infectious odour flows. 380 
The youths pursued them with incessant flight. 
For Jove infused unconquerable might; 

^^ Calais and Zetes. 
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And close behind their falchions they display'd^ 
But vain the chase had Jove withheld his aid. 
For when they sought ih,e prophet, or withdrew. 
More swift than Zephyr s blast the Harpies flew. 
As when with eager speed sagacious hounds 
The wooded valley trace, or forest bounds, 
And see the mountain goats or branching deer 
Fly full in view upon the wings of fear, 880 

Stretched at full speed they follow close behind. 
They think to seize the prey ; they champ the wind. 
The plumy brethren thus pursued the chase, 
With hands outstretched to grasp that hateful race I 
And now, and now they aim*d a mortal blow. 
In Heaven's despite they had subdued the foe, 
On the Plotaean isles their swords had freed 
Abhorrent earth of that detested breed; 
But Iris swift, who made these birds her care. 
From heaven observant cut the yielding air* ^^K) 
She check'd the youths with monitory words. 
' O sons of Boreas, cease ; withhold your swords; 
For know, the fates prohibit mortal afkn 
These huntress dogs of sovereign Jove to harm. 
Their dire approach no more shall Phineus feel t 
Most solemn oaths this peaceful compact seal.' 
She said — and swore by Styx, a sound of fear. 
Tremendous oatlj^ that all the gods revere, 
* That never more (so destinies ordain) 
Should Phineus sufler from the harpy train.' 410 
Confiding in that oath the youths return. 
Hence have those isles their appellation borne, 
Of Strophades : a name that still remains. 
And memory of the past event maintains. 
Then, parting. Iris soar'd, on wings sublime, 
To splendid mansions in the starry clime ; 
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The Harpies fled to Crete, where Minot reigu'd. 
And hid from mortal ken in caverns deep remained, 

, The Grecian leaders pious cares engage; 
Lustrations purify the darkling sage, 420 

Whose frame neglected squalid filth o'erspread. 
The chosen victims for the gods they led. 
With care selected from Bebrycia*s spoil; 
Then spread the feast, more Velcome after toil. 
In Phineus' halls the banquet they prepared, 
And with the chiefs the noble sufferer shared ; 
Eager he shared, and these returning gleams 
Of ease and comfort seem*d but blissful dreams. 
Now, fully satisfied with food and wine. 
Sleep fled the band till mom began to shine. 430 
With anxious heart for Boreas' sons they wait, 
Meanwhile the seer unfolds the book of fate. 
He sat before the hearth. Around, the youth 
Bend forward, and imbibe prophetic truth ; 
What various incidents their course attend, 
What toils await them, what propitious end. 

* Young heroes , learn . Not all 'tis given to know ; 
But what the gods allow my tongue shall show» 
In Phineus, by prophetic g^ destroyed. 
Behold the doom of prescience ill employed. 440 
No more this rash irreverent tongue reveals 
What Heaven, for wisest purposes, conoe^s. 
In dark imoertainty while mortals rove, 
They learn reliance on the powers above. 
When first from hence your parting CQurse you 
Within a strait Cyanea's rocks appear, [steer. 
Arduous the task through these your way to keep. 
Unstayed, unrooted, wandering in the deep. 
Oftt^mes they rush, with front .to front opposed. 
And, clashing dreadful, both in one are closed. 
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O'er their broad back, roll'd high, with thundering 
sound, 451 

The breakers swell, the shores rebellow round. 
Now mark my counsels, if the gods you fear ; 
Nor blindly rush when peril is so near, 
Lest youthful ardour, with presumptuous force. 
On death precipitate your fatal course. 
First, let a dove the dangerous passage try. 
If through the rocks unhurt she chance to fly^ 
And reach the sea beyond with prosperous flighty 
Then forward rush, then ply your oars with might ; 
With manly vigour plough the foaming wave ; 461 
Strength more than prayer avails the bark to save« 
Not that I bid you slight the heavenly powers ; 
But each exertion has its proper hours. 
In safe untroubled times let prayer precede ; 
But perils ask some energetic deed. 
Crush'd in her midway flight if fails the dove. 
Turn, backward turn, nor tempt the powers above. 
Else, though your ship were form'd of solid steel, 
From closing rocks a dreadful death ye feel. 470 
Ah wretched, if ye slight my friendly zeal. 
Or doubt the truths my warning lips reveal ! 
No : did the gods pursue with tenfold hate 
This head accursed, I speak the doom of fate; 
Take then the dove, precursor of your way, 
Nor think to thwart die gods with mortal sway. ~ 
Events must follow as the fates ordain ; 
But through the rocks a passage should ye gain, 
Bithynian shores upon the right hand keep. 
Avoid the land, and navigate the deep, 480 

Until you pass where Rheba's *' torrent roars. 
And circle in your course the gloomy shores. 

" For some aocoant of tbe places and riven here men- ' 
tioned, see tbe Notes at the end. 

l2 
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Where Thyiiia's island shall salute your eyes^ 

The station safe to shelter vessels lies. 

As onward thence the voyage ye pursue, 

Full opposite a coast appears in view. 

Not far remote from Thynia*^ seagiH strand; 

The Mariandyni cultivate tbait;>land* 

Tll^re down to Tartarus a p$essage tends, 

^nd Acheron*s projecting shore ascends, 490 

Where gulfy Acheron the hill divides. 

Through deep ravines it rushes to the tides. 

Thence to the Paphlagonian seats ye steer. 

With gentle swell, where clustering hills appear 

In distant ages Pelops ruled that coast. 

And still a kindred stock the people boast. 

Turn'd to the wintry site, and northern Bear, 

A promontory's steepy cliffs appear. 

Ciarambis, by the native tribes 'tis named; 

For ever buffeted by blasts untamed ; -56Q 

So far it runs, projecting through the deeps. 

So high in air its stormy head it keeps. 

This having compassed, a long shor.e extends. 

Where prominent the bank of Halys bends : 

With roar tremendous rolFd along the plain, 

jHe disembogues his waters in the main ; 

And near, a minor torrent, Iris '' roars. 

In foaming eddies whitening to the shores. 

As, pressing onward, ye pursue your way, 

A stretching headland forms an ample bay; 510 

There an extent of soil Thermodon. laves. 

And hastes to mingle with the placid waves. 

Beneath Themtscyreum's jutting head. 

The shelter'd waves their glassy mirror spread, 

In order next the plain of Doias lies; 

Three Amazonian towns adjacent rise. 

'' See Notes at the end. 
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The forges, then, that steely works prepare, 
At distance seen di£fuse a ruddy glare. 
T)ie Chalybes, a much enduring kind. 
Turn the rough soil, the stubborn ore to find. 620 
Where Genetaean cliffs o'erhang the main, 
And hospitable Jove unfolds his fane. 
The Tibar.eni hold the pastures fair, 
Bich in the numbers of their fleecy care. 
A woody regio n 4J siF farthe mountain side. 
And at its foot the Mossynaeci bide. 
This region haying passed, your sails and oars 
Shall bear you to an isle with craggy shores, 
. By all deserted, save a countless swarm 
Of ravenous birds, ill omen'd and deform. 630 
Be it your earliest^are, with urgent toil. 
From these foul guests to purify the soil. 
There, raised of stoue by Amazonian hands, 
To- Mars, the homicide, a temple stands. 
On warfare bound Otrera, valiant dame, 
With bold Antiop6, uprear'd the frame. 
There, from an unexpected source of aid. 
The deep, shall hope and safety be displayed. 
But whither have I stray'd? the* admonish'dt>reast 
Feels the past anguish, and conceals the rest. 540 
Borne onward thence, the continent ye gain. 
The Philyrean race possess the plain ; 
The seats beyond them the Macrones bold. 
Next the Bechiri come, in numbers bold. 
The^ adjacent regions the Sapires claim; 
Near them Bizeres dwell, a kindred name. 
Last come the Colchians, famed for warlike deed, 
Stillhold your ship, and through the deep proceed ; 
The deep recesses of the gulf explore ; 
The bounds remote of the Cytaean^^ shore; . 560 

'* CjUean — Colohiu. 
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The Amarantine hUls, and Circ^*8 plain, 
Where Phasis'^ rolls in whirlpools to the main. 
As mounting thence against the stream ye tend. 
Pull in your view the Colchian towers ascend, 
There shall the grove of Mars its gloom unfold. 
Where a tall beech sustains the fleece of gold. 
A monstrous dragon, object of affiright. 
For ever holds that treasure in his sight, 
Slumber, alike in light and darkness, flies, 
"Nor tames his vigilance, nor seals his eyes.' 660 

He ceased. Amazement flU'd the listening 
throng. 
With terror mix^d. Sad was the pause and long, 
A thousand anxious cares their chief surround ; 
For dire the perils that in prospect frown'd. 
Thus he — ' O prophet! well hast thou portray'd 
The dreadful obstacles before us laid ; 
Well hast thou taught what trial to prepare. 
Through those fell rocks ere we the passage dare. 
But if (all dangers pass d) the fates ordain 
That homeward I should lead this gallant train, 670 
Thy treasured counsels I would gladly bear. 
My future voyage through the deep to steer. 
An arduous enterprise awaits my hand, 
Unskilful chief of an unskilful band. 
The Colchian shores our patient search confound, 
So distant set on earth's remotest bound.' 

He ceased — and thus the venerable seer — 
' Oh son, when thou shalt pass those rocks of fear, 
With mind elated, in thyself confide ; 
For what remains, a god shall be thy guide. 680 
Guides yoti shall find, as far as JBa's '^ wall; 
Care of your voyage thence on Heaven will £a11.' 

'^ Pbaiifl, t ri?er of Colobis. 

'^ JSa, the capital oiij of Colcbos,aDd residence of ^et^s. 
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But mark, my friends, to guard from future harmjs. 
How much depends upon the queen of charms. 
Her artful aid, her blandishments you need. 
To bid your daring and your toils succeed. 
Go, generous youths, your destiny pursue. 
Inquire no more, 'tis hid from mortal view.' 

Agenor's offspring '^ ended. The wing'd pair '7, 
On sounding plumes, came rushing through the 
air. 590 

The threshold scarce they touch'd with nimble feet^ 
The' heroic band rush'd forth the youths to greet. 
Then Zetes hastes the' inquiring crowd to teach. 
Though weary pahtings iqterrupt his speech; 
How far from tiiience the Harpies they pursued ; 
Hpw Iris came to save the ravening brood : 
Yet, pitying Phineus, how, by Styx she swose. 
The hateful race should torture him no more; 
And how the' ill omen'd birds (as terror wrought) 
The caverns deep of Cretan mountains sought. 600 

The' assembled heroes were with pleasure fiU'd ; 
Unwonted joy the soul of Phineus thnU'd. 
With warm affection to the' unhappy man. 
In soothing accents Jason thus began^ — 
f Some pitying god, O Phineus, mark'd thy grief, 
And urged our saUs from for to thy reUef; 
That Boreas' sons might chase thy plagues away. 
Oh could we but restore thy visual ray ! 
Scarce could the joys of home my soul delight. 
Like thy recovery of ravish'd sight.' 610 

But Phineus answered, with a downcast brow, 
*, "Tis pass'd — not Heaven could remedy bestow; 
For, wither'd from their orbs, the balls of sight. 
Tell, me no more to hope for cheering light. 
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No — ^l^t your friendship pray the gods to send 
A speedy transit, and a peaceful end ; 
Then boundless joys of vision shall be mine. 
Where fields of bliss in purest ether shine.' 

Alternate thus they listen'd and they spoke, 
Till ruddy morning on their converse broke. 620 
Round Phineus day convoked a mingled train. 
With wonted aid, from all the' adjacent plain. 
Without distinction, through the' assembled band. 
Of who bestow'd, or came with niggard hand, 
With tongue inspired, the reverend prophet told 
Such truths as Heaven allow'd him to unfold ; 
Their griefs to comfort, or their weakness aid; 
And grateful love the sacred truths repay'd. 
Parebius with the* observant throng was near, 
A name above the rest to Phineus dear; 630 
Well pleased the' assembled heroes to behold. 
Since, told by Phineus, he had learn d of old, ' 
That led from Greece a long predestined race. 
To Colchos bound, the harpy brood should chase; 
Then, borne to Thynis, mid the watery roar. 
Should bind their cables to the rocky shore. 

The reverend prophet now dispatched the rest 
With prudent words, that calm'd each anxious 
He bids Parebius only of the train, [breast; 

Selected favourite, with the chiefs remain, 640 
And seek the folds, obedient to his voice. 
Among the sheep, to cull the prime and choice. 
As from the' abode, on this behest, he ran. 
Thus mildly to the Gf eeks the seer began — 
' Not all mankind, my friends, in violence trust. 
Nor are they all ungrateful and unjust. 
In him, that parted hence *', a proof we find. 
Of virtuous nature, and the grateful mind. 

** Parebias. 
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Worn out with toils, the mark of Fortune^s hate» 
Hither he came to leara his future fate. 650 

From toil no respite, no release from pains, 
His father's sins the Tiotim wretch sustains. 
As in the mountain, with repeated stroke. 
The churlish father fell'd the stubborn oak. 
Impious he scium'd the Hamadryad s prayer, . 
And smote the tree coeval with the fair, [strain. 
With streaming tears she pleads, and suppliant 
To that unfeeling churl, but pleads in vain. 
'* Oh rustic, stay, nor wound the hallow'd rind. 
For ages with that stem I live entwined." 6dO 
With pride of brutal strength his bosom swell'd. 
He raised his cruel arm, the trunk he fell'd 
In cruel hour. For him and his remain 
Unfruitful labour, poverty, and pain. 
The wretched son resorted to my skill, 
Soon I perceived the fatal cause of ill. > 
The guilt his father had incurred to chase, 
I bade his pious hands an altar place. 
Sacred to her, the' offended Thynian maid '^, 
Where due oblations should for sin be paid. 670 
By me to shun the destin^ sorrows taught. 
Deep sunk the benefit in grateful thought ; 
And never since hath his attention slept. 
Or cold oblivion o'er his kindness crept. 
Prop of debility, of darkness guide. 
With what reluctance does he leave my side V 
He ceased : the good Parebius was at hand. 
Two sheep he brought, selected for the band. 
Then Phineus bids for sacrifice prepare ; 
With Jason, Boreas' offspring claim tfaatxare. 680 
To Phoebus^ chief of that prophetic throng, 
They breathe the prayer, and raise the pious song. 

J» The Hamidrjade. 
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The yictims on the hearth they duly slfty. 
As broad and glorious rose the disk of day. 
The juniors for the train the banquet crown'd. 
And glad repast and temperate bowls'went round ; 
The banquet done, the train divided sleep. 
Some in the dwelling, some beside the deep. 
With rising mom arose the* Etesian gales. 
The breath of Jove, to fan the hills and vales. 690 

A virgin life the nymph Cyrene led. 
Where stagnant vraters of Peneiis^*' spread. 
Mid harmless men of the far distant age^ 
Her thoughts, her cares, the fleecy tribe engage^ 
As with her flocks along the bank she stray'd, 
Apollo saw, and bore away the maid. 
Far from iEmonia*s " bounds the prize he bore ; 
He cross'd the main, and sought the Libyan shore. 
And native nymphs around Myrtusa's steep. 
He bade the train the lovely mourner keep. 700 
Not long averse the lovely mourner frowned ; 
A beauteous boy their mutual wishes crown'd. 
His parents Aristaeus calFd the child, 
Agreus and Nomius, by the* ^monians styled. 
The* enamour'd god to his fair mistress yields 
Immortal youth, a huntress of the fields. 
To Chiron's hand the tender babe he gave. 
The centaur bred him in his secret cave. 
The goddess muse in nuptial union sought 
His graceful youth, and her endowments taught. 
The power of healing, and the piercing ken 711 
That through the future reads die doom of men. 
The Muses bade him guard their fleecy care. 
In Athamantian plains of Phthia fair. 

^ Peneus, a river of Thessalj. 

'* Tbessaly was so called For tlie remaining names of 
persons and places, see the notes at the end. 
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Where stately Othrys waves his shady brow. 
And, bright Apidanus, thy currents flow, 
When Sinus rear'd in heaven his baleful head. 
And o'er the Cyclades his fury shed. 
With iiery shafts he parch'd the gaping plain. 
And Plague and Famine hover'd in his train. 720 
The wretched habitants relief demand. 
By Phoebus vrarn'd, from Aristfeus' hand. 
The' obedient son his father^s mandate hears; 
Counsel and succour he from Phthia bears. 
Assembled at his call, Lycaon's race, 
Parrfaasian tribes, their seats in Coos » place* 
He rear d an altar for Icmaean ^ Jove^ 
Who sends the gladdening moisture from above. 
High on the hills the sacrifices gleam. 
To Saturn's son, and the red dog star's beam. 730 
Hence forty days along the hills and Vales, 
By Jove*s decree, the' Etesian breeze prevail»# 
And Cods hence the custom still retains, 
That ere the dog-star in the' ascendant reigns, 
The priest, with sacrifice and solenm rite. 
Averts the furies of his baneful light. 
Thus fable sings. But, by that breeze detain'd. 
The chiefs reluctant on the coast remain'd. 

All through that day their ship the natives sought. 
And gifts immense of amity they brought, 740 
The work of Phineus, who, with grateful mind. 
To friendly feelings all the race inclined. 
Along the hmit of the seagirt strand. 
To twice six deities, with pious hand. 
The Greeks an altar rear; the' oblations lay; 
Then seize their oars, to plough the watery way^ 

** An island. 

^ From A Greek word, signifjing moistnre. 
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Nor did the train neglect the turtle doye^ 
The harbinger of safety from above j 
As with a band Euphemus checked her flight, 
She flutter'd round his hand on pinions light. 750 

Now had they loosed their cables from the shore. 
Minerva mark'd them mid the watery roar. ~ 
Her course, with eager haste, the goddess bends ; 
And soon a bright and flitting cloud ascends. 
Though light as gossamer it seemd to shine. 
That airy fleece supports the fteight divine. 
Her flight she guided to the Pontic plain, 
With thoughts propitious to the' adventurous train. 
As when an exile, distant far from home 
(Thus hapless men are often doomed to roam), 760 
In wishes to the natal spot will fly, 
And land and seas are spread to Fancy's eye; 
A moment passes o'er the march of years. 
And space contracts, and distance disappears : 
Now here, now there, the swift ideas roil. 
And travel with a bound from pole to pole ; 
Swift flew the goddess ; and from air descends, 
Where Thynis' shores the Euxine billows rends. 

The mouth of that dire strait ^^ the heroes found ; 
Tremendous rocks the winding passage bound. 770 
Its course beneath an adverse current held. 
With foamy whirlpools ; and the ship repell'd. 
Though bold the' attempt, surpassing human force, 
The hardy band pursue their desperate course. 
Now, closing widi a crash, and thundering sound, 
The rushing rocks the startled ear astound. 
Continuous, deafening. The surrounding shore, 
With dismal peal, reverberates the roar. 
Then, forward to the prow Euphemus sprung. 
While fluttering from his hand the turtle hung. 780 

^. Between the S jmplegades. 
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Ob Tiphys' skill their throbbing hearts relied. 
Each to his oar his utmost strength applied ; 
In station apt, that vigour joined with art 
Between the rocks should bid the vessel dart. 
For the last time '^ the rocks their jaws expand. 
As circling round them sail'd the' adventurous 
Euphemus loosed the bird of pinions light : [band. 
With heads upraised the sailors mark her flight. 
And wait the' event with mingled hope and dread. 
As through the pass on airy plumes she sped. 790 
Then furious rushing through the dark profound. 
The rocks together crash'd with horrid sound. 
Dash'd in a thick and gloomy cloud, the spray, 
.To heaven ascending, blurs the face of day. 
Through the vex'd air the dismal tempest raves. 
Beneath the pointed rocks, the groaning caves 
With hollow bellowings gorge the waves within. 
Then back return' them with appalling din. 
High o'er the boiling deep the foam is hurl'd. 
In eddies caught the giddy bark is whirl'd. 800 
Safe through the closing rocks the turtle springs. 
But shorn of plumage from her tail and wings. 
The mariners rejoice, with eager cry. 
And Tiphys shouts—' Your oars with vigour ply. 
Again a pass the parting rocks expand.* 
But, as they row'd, what terror seized the band! 
When backward currents, with returning roar. 
Far, far within the rocks the vessel bore ; 
Who can express the measure of their dread ! 
Then certain death seem'd hovering o'er each head. 
On either hand the dreary deep appear'd ; 811 
Its mountain head a sudden billow rear d. 
And, rolling on, with gloomy terror swelFd, 
Against the ship the watery mass impell'd. 

^ BeoaoBo tbey were destined to become fixed- afterwards. 
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With heads inclined the sailors downward bent. 
As deadi approach'd them in its dire descent; 
But Tiphys, at the helm, with watchful skill. 
And dexterous hand, anticipates that ill. 
The rowers' energy the ship depressed ; 
it ceased : she mounted on the billow's breast. 820 
Beneath the keel the billow spent its force ; 
Buoy'd o'er the rocks, the bark pursued her course; 
Behind, the wave impell'd her on her way, 
Ensuring safety, as it caused dismay. 
Prom bank to bank, with exhortations loud. 
To ply their oars Euphemus urged the crowd. 
The crew, with shouts and eager toil, replied ; 
And vigorous efforts cut the foamy tide. 
!Far as a youthful crew*^, with labouring oars, 
Speed , at a stroke, the vessel from the shores, 890 
That distance twice their bark the Minyae send^; 
Their oars, conflicting with the billows, bend 
With arms robust, as archers bend the bow, 
To wing the feather'd mischief on the foe. 
Then, following close, the wave abrupt and steep 
Breaks o'er the deck, and mingles with the deep. 
As rolls the cylinder along the plain, 
The ship was drifted o*er the saucy main ; 
Forward she scuds, the watery menace brakes. 
And to the deep pursues the refluent waves. 840 

* . , 

* It seems, that the poet means to illostrate the raplditj 
with which the Argo was nrged od bj her orew; he sajs, 
that the rowers at every stroke gave her twice as maoh way 
as another Tessei would have made at the same time. See 
Valerias Fiaoous, lib. 4. t. 650. 

^ Shoold a different veraioii be preferred, the lines may 
be rendered thns : 

Far as with laboaring oars, and yoathfal force, 
Each stroke impell'd the vessel on her course. 
Back twice that space the reflaent billows teod.*^ 
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But adyene currents soon, with eddying shocks, 
Detain her midway* 'twixt the fatal rocks ; 
Fast rooted in that dark abyss of fear, 
Closing again, the rocks rebellow near. 
Then to their succour came the blue-eyed maid; 
The rooks, with force divine, her left hand stay'd; 
Supported by her right the bark advanced. 
And o*er the waters like an arrow glanced : 
Yet, as her stem received the parting stroke, 
The sculptured ornaments the conflict broke. 850 

Triumphant o'er the waves the vessel rode : 
The goddess ^^ sought the starry-paved abode. 
Fast rooted in the deep the rocks remain'd, 
For ever fix'd ; by Destiny ordain*d. 
When once a mortal birth the straits had passed. 
No more to wander in the briny vast. — 
The hardy train respire from mortal dread ; 
Joyful they see the clear horizon spread : 
Around their hearts a lively transport play'd; 
They seem*d deliver d from the Stygian shade. 800 
With thoughts elate they view'd the ocean round, 
A glorious vast expanse without a bound. 
Then Tiphys spake — * Undaunted we proceed; 
If in the past we may the future read. 
The gods assure the safety of this band. 
I hail the guidance of Minerva's hand. 
When Argus laboured at the vessel's frame, 
0*er it the goddess breathed instinctive flame. 
And hence the ship inviolate shall sail, 
O er every danger hence the crew prevail. 870 
Escaped these rocks, press on, where Pelias sends. 
No peril, Jason, like the past impends. 
This band successful toils and struggles wait; 
If Phineus truly could interpret fate.' 

M 2 
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He ceased : and urging through die watery roar 
The rapid yessel pass'd Bithynia*s shore. 
The chief'' replied, with soft and soothing words— 
' How ill this language willi my grief accords! 
No gentle voice my feelings can deceir ^ ; 
The' irreparable fault no chance retrieve. • 880 
That tyrant's mandate why did I obey, 
And lead these heroes through this desperate way ? 
No ; death in direst form I should have borne. 
Ere I complied, and limb from limb been torn. 
For them I sink o'erwhelm'd in deep despair, 
I feel the' intolerable weight of care. 
By sea, the billows roll untimely fate ; 
By land, on shores unknown what terrors wait. 
There beasts of prey , there savage men abound, 889 
And force and fraud with mingled fears confound. 
These thoughts by day with anguish fill my breast. 
These thoughts by night deprive my , couch of rest, 
Since first my cause convoked this suffering train. 
To thee ^11 easy is the' intrepid strain ; 
Not hard the task a confidence to show. 
When care for self is all the care we know. 
Myself I heed not, but for liim, for thee. 
For all the heroes that around I see ; 
For all I tremble lest my cares should fail. 
In safety home to guide the flying sail.' 900 

His thoughts were different ; but with prudent art 
He probed the firmness of each gallant heart. 
The heroes answered with a loud acclaim. 
And words expressive of a generous flame. 
As /forth the peals of manly ardour broke, 
Their leader's soul rejoiced, and thus he spoke — 

'.O friends! your spirits have elated mme ; 
No .task I fear, no conflict I decline ; 

^. Jaaon. 
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I lead undaunted your adventurous way, 909 
Though hell should gape our progress to delay. 
In perils proved, your, bright heroic fire 
Shall warm the cold, the' inanimate inspire; 
Here have our sufii^rings reach'd their utmost 

bound. 
And danger here in the worst form we found; 
No peril like the past this train awaits, 
If Phineus truly has reveal'd the fates.' 

Silence ensued, the labouring oars they plied, 
The vessel swiftly cut the yielding tide. 
Where the swift Rheba^° disembogues they fled. 
And where Colon6^' lifts the rocky head, 920 
Their course beneath Melaena^s cliffs they keep. 
Where nodding forests blacken o'er the deep. 
Then pass where Phillis'' mingles with the wave 
The roofs that shelter once to Phryxus gave. 
As from Orchomenus to Colchos' shore. 
The fabled ram the' illustrious exile bore ; 
Here on his way, reception fair he found. 
When Dipsacus the peaceful mansion own'd. 
Whose lineage from a river god was drawn. 
Borne by a nymph presiding, o'er the lawn. 930 
No passions rudci their gentle offspring felt, 
A blameless rustic vdth the nymph he dwelt : 
Where rolFd his father's stream through meadows 

fair. 
The bower he trimm'd, and fed the fleecy care. 
The, fane they pass'd rear'd by his pious hand. 
The river's spacious banks, the fertile land. 
While, day remains, their steady course they keep 
Where Calpis '^ rolls majestically deep : 

'* A river of Bithynia. '* A cliff near the river Ljoas. 
" A river of Bitliyaia. 
^ A river wliich flowed between Chalcedoa and Heraoiea. 
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Nor paused the heroes with declining light. 
The labouring oars resounded through the night. 
In the deep furrow'd land when oxen toil, 941 
And straining cleave the moist and heavy soil. 
Their sides and necks the streams of sweat over- 
flow. 
Beneath the yoke askance their eyes they throw, 
Their fiery breath ascends with panting sound, 
The streams are roU'd in misty volumes round. 
Their hoofs deep printed in the stubborn clay, 
Patient they labour through the livelong day ; 
Thus through the deep their oars the Minyae drew, 
While streams of sweat their alrdent limbs bedew. 
Her cheering visit still the mom delay'd, 951 
Yet not unbroken lay the nightly shade. 
A tender lustre, glimmering through the sky. 
With doubtful dawn, perplex'd the longing eye. 
Twas then their vessel, swifdy dash'd along, 
Full on an island bore the weary throng. 
A station dreary, desolate, and wild. 
The shores of Thynias by the sailors styled ; 
Yet, desert as it was, the' o'erlabour'd band 969 
With joyful footsteps press'd the welcome sand. 
The god of day, retum'd from I^ycia's plain, 
Appeared from far to seek the northern train ^. 
His beauteous cheeks with youth immortal glow'd. 
In radiant gold his curling tresses flowed ; 
The graceful ringlets i>*er each shoulder roved. 
Or floated on the breeze, whene'er he moved ; 
His left hand waved a bow of silver bright. 
That in its motion glanced a dazzling light ;^ 
The quiver from his ivory neck depends. 
And stored with arrows down his back descend^, 

^ The Hyperboreans. 
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All nature felt the presence of the god ; 971 

That island rock*d and trembled where he trod. 
The groaning deep in larger billows swelPd, 
With awe profound the race of men beheld. 
None dared his radiant countenance survey. 
Or meet those eyes that shot refulgent day ; 
To Pontus through the distant air he went. 
All hearts adored, all heads. in reverence bent. 

A mute amazement long the train possess'd. 
Then Orpheus late the wondering chiefs ^^ 
dress'd^ 980 

' Henceforth this isle the sacred station call 
Of orient Phcebus^', here reveal'd to all; 
When rising dawn the midnight shadows chased. 
Here let his altar on the shore be placed. 
To Phoebus here perform your pious vows, 
With such oblations as the time allows : 
Hereafter should his favour guard this train. 
And lead us safely to Haemonia's plain ^; 
The thighs of goats his altars then shall find, 
Best offering now, an unpolluted mind.' 990 

He spake, they raised an altar's hasty pile. 
With rolling stones collected through that isle : 
The timid fawns and mountain goats they chase. 
Nursed in the woodlands of that savage place. 
The hunter s toil Latona's offspring crown'd. 
The votive thighs the double cauls surround. 
O'er these upon the casual altar laid, 
They pray to Phoebus, and invoke his aid. 
* O source illustrious of each orient ray. 
Benignant giver of the gladsome day I' 1000 
In active measures round the sacred blaze 
The choir they lead, and lo Paeans raise ; 

^ Phosbns Boos. ^ Another name for Thessalj. 
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JEagrus* hlJloVd son^, amid the tliroiig» 
Tunes to the Thracian lyre melodious song : 
* By Phoebus' shafts how monster Python fell. 
Where steep Parnassus* rocky -summits swell. 
Ere his smooth cheeks the youthful down dis- 

V play'd» 
While yet unshorn the golden tresses stray'd. 
Oh pardon ! sure thy bright and precious hair 
Flows still unshorn, nor hand profane may dare 
To touch the sacred honours of thy head. 1011 
Thy beauteous parent only, as they spread. 
Daughter of Caeus, may, widi hands divine. 
Approach the locks where streaming glories shine. 
Thy daughters, Plistus ^', oft amid the tight, 
Corycian nymphs awaked his infant might; 
Then lo, lo echoed o'er the plain, [retain.' 

And still Apollo*s hymns the' enlivening sound 

Such was that hymn. Now ceased the choral 
strain. 
With due libations then the puissant train, 1020 
By solemn oath their mutual aid combined ; 
One cause, one strength, and one according mind. 
The sacred things they touched with pious hands; 
And still preserved the reverend custom stands. 
And long, in witness of their union vow*d. 
Succeeding times the fane of Concord show'd. 
Raised by the chiefs to the benignant power. 
Whose influence gcfirem'd in that solemn hour. 

The third fair morn display'd her roseate smile, 
And vigorous zephyrs bore them from that isle. 
Then opposite Sangarius^ they descried, 1031 
On verdant plains where Mariandyni bide : 

^ Orpbeas. '• A ri?er of Delphi. 

* A river of Pbrygia. 
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There LycuB^® to the sea his current leads. 
And there her stagnant lake Anthemois spreads. 
These full in view with swelling sails they pass'd. 
All night continuous howl'd the savage blast; 
The straining timbers with the whirlwind groaned. 
And through the shrouds the stormy demona 

moan'd. 
As dawn approach'd the storm was lull'd to sleep. 
Gladly they gained that Achenisian steep. 1040i 
Towering tbe cliffs* precipitous arise. 
And safe below the tranquil harbour lies, 
Forward it looks to the Bithynian wave; 
The rocks beneath the dashing billows lave: 
With growth redundant on its misty head. 
Enormous planes their dusky foliage spread. 
From thence a dark and hollow glen descends. 
Indented deep, and to the mainland^tends ; 
The dismal cave of Orcus there is found. 
That black overhanging rocks and woods surround. 
With chilling influence deadly vapours rise 1051 
Unceasing from its mouth, and blot the skies ; 
A cold ungenial air prevails around. 
And hoary frosts o'erspread the sterile ground : 
Scarce, when the shafts of noontide glare are felt. 
Their icy chains with transient mildness melt. 
No silence that tremendous region knows 
Friendly to thought, or soft and sweet repose ; 
But toiling ever peals the briny vast, 
And howls the forest bending to the blast. 1000 
The mouths of Acheron incessant roar. 
Where, from the steep, he bellows to the shore ; 
Its eastern bound, as raging in his course. 
He tears the gulfy rock with headlong force. 

^ A ri?er flowiog through the regioB of the Mariandjrni, 
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Bat aftertimes a different name bestoV^f ,• 
The Soonautes^S to the deep he flow'd; 
Their sails Nissean Megarensians bore. 
Where Mariandyni held the distant shore. 
A shelter from the tempest here they founds 
And hence, the stream that appellation crown'd* 
Now passed the' promontory full in view, 1071 
O'er the calm wave the Greeks their way pursue ; 
Then Lycus mark'd them, ruler of that land, 
The Mariandyni mai^*d the gallant band. 
And well *twas known ^ o'er that exulting plsun. 
What hands the tyrant Amycus had slain; 
Before the Minyse spread the welcome fame. 
Pledge and assurance of a social aim. 
Round Pollux firom their homes the natives flow. 
And honours destined for the gods bestow ; 1080 
In conflict with the' unjust Bebrycians tired, 
From wars disastrous gladly they respired. 
To Lycus' royal seat the crowd repair. 
And crown the banquet with reception fair : 
The son of ^son, at the royal bower. 
In pleasing converse passed the social hour : 
* Of Pelias' mandate, his companions' names. 
Their soft adventures with the Lemnian dames. 
How fatal error sway*d the Dolian train, 
And Cizycus fell breathless on the plain. 1090 
Of great Alcides how their band was reft. 
On Mysian plains by inadvertence left. 
How Glaiicus oped the future to their view. 
How the Bebrycians with their king they slew. 
To Phineus then the prompt narration rolFd, 
What pangs he suffei^d, and what fates foretold; 

*^ This naipe denotes the preserrer of sailors. 
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How teemed the floating rocks mith wOd affright^ 
The glorious vision of the god of light/ 

The tale with pleasure filld the monarch's mind ; 
Yet much he moum'd Alcides left behind. 1100 
And thus among the' assembled chiefs began — 
' What loss, my friends, is that unequal*d man ! 
Hirough perils strange to Colchos while you rove. 
His puissant aid a tower of strength might prove. 
I knew him, not by distant sounds of fame. 
But in these halls to Dascylus he came. 
My royal sire, when to his wide domain 
By land he pass'd from Lydia's wealthy plain ; 
And bore triumphant, his ninth labour done. 
That dangerous prize, the warlike virgin's zone; 
Fairest Hippolyta^' that trophy own'd; 1111 
The down of manhood scarce my cheeks had 
There for my brother Priolaiis, slain [crown'd. 
In hardy conflict with the Mysian train, 
A youth yet moum'd by all the native throng 
In warbled dirge and elegiac song. 
The games were held. The cestus arm'd his hand ; 
And Titias sunk extended on the sand, 
A mighty man in strength and manly grace, 
Superior to the heroes of his race. . 1120 

The victor's gauntlets were with blood imbrued. 
The shattei^'d teeth were on the ground bestrew'd. 
He to my father's sway the Mysians brought. 
The bordering Phrygians were subjection taught : 
And all tiiat region the Bithynians till. 
To Bheba's current 4', and Colony's hill. 

' ^ Qaeenof the Amazons. 

^ Rheba, otherwise called Rbesas or Rhebas^ a riyer of. 
Bitbjniai falliDg into tbe Eoxine sea. 
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Fiom Pelopfl spmiig the Paphlagonian yieMs, 
Where deep BUlseus dashes round the fields. 
But when Alcides was removed from sight, 
Fierce Amycus, injurious in his might, 1180 
The savage tyrant of a savage band, 
With cruel inroad vex*d our peaceful land, 
And wide encroachments; and the ravage spread 
Where Hypius steals through many a grassy 

mead. 
But, valiant chiefs, ye have avenged our wrongs 
On that oppressor and his brutal Uirongs : 
Thee, Pollux, to the fight some god impell'd. 
And aid divine the dire opponent quelPd. 
For these inestimable acts receive 
The best return a grateful heart can give ; 1140 
Sucli as the f eeUerxD ili&sniiFhty owe, 
Where thankMmhpnum^eaU they can bestow. 
Yet more, noly^KNi, mvy>83G^us, I send 
To guide younpro|presyand^ wish attend. 
While he isymseny\nTnes?ieas ye find 
Each prompKtfl^btfcnce of m friendly mind. 
From all whos^^^ ^ies oj ii^uxine billows lave. 
E'en where Thermodonmingles with the wave. 
A tribute to this band in common paid. 
Since all in common lent their timely aid; 1160 
But from our hands these godlike brothers claim 
Peculiar gratitude, peculiar fame. 
Where Acherustan clifis insult the skies. 
To speak my gratitude a fane shall rise; 
As future mariners their course pursue. 
With hallowed awe that structure shall they view. 
I to the youths, as guardian powers divine. 
The fertile space without our walls assign,' 
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Tbttfl through the night their Gonverse tiiey 
pr<>long'd, 1159 

With <hLWB retumiBg to tibie Mp they thronged. 
Lyeus was there, with gifts uncounted fraught. 
And from the regal dome his offspring brought. 
Now hurries on the mournful doom thfit waits 
The son of Abas, skiU'd to read the fates ; 
Could wretched man avoid those ills he sees. 
Or prescience overrule what Heaven decrees I 
His hour was come ; for, where the river spreads, 
In stagnant marshes, o'er the grassy meads. 
The tusky boar, tremendous monster, bides, 1169 
And bathes his limbs, and cools his bristly sides. 
Fear'd e'en by watemymphs, to man unknown/ 
Amid the* extended marsh he reign'd alone. 
Where the green banks in swelling hillocks grow, 
. And choked with mud the river scarce can flow, 
Down the declivity as Idmon ran. 
The* impetuous foe assaiFd the' incautious man.- 
As hid among the lofty reeds he lay> 
The time he watched, and rush*d upon the prey. 
He tore the thigh, he snapp!d the nerve and bone ; 
The son of Abas, with a dreadful groan,- 1180 
That pierced each heart, feU bleedmj on the 

ground ; 
Loud shouts of anguish from his comrades sound. 
As backward to his marsh the monster flew. 
With erring haste the javelin Peleus threw. 
Around the savage turn*d, to seek his foe ; 
From Idas' hand he feels the deadly blow ; 
He grinds his tusks, and writhes around the 

lance. 
The Minyae to their wounded friend advance. 
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They leave the monster weltering in his gore. 
And bear the son of Abas^^ to the shore, 1190 
Convulsive sobbing in the pangs of death, 
And soon within their arms he yields Ihs breath* 

• Care of the voyage ilies the general mind, 
And every thought is to the dead confined. 
Tliree days, continual days, the dead they 

moura'd; 
The fourth with solemn pomp the corse inum*d ; 
And royal Lycus with his subject train 
Attend the funeral rites for Idmon slain ; 
Full many a victim to his memory bled. 
And high they rear'd the mound,and widely spread. 
And still that monument his memory keeps, 1201 
/ The sailor sees it as he ploughs the deeps ; 
An olive trunk upon the summit placed, 
£*en now remains with verdant foliage graced. 
Near to that Acherusian hill it lies ; 
And, if the bard may speak without disguise, 
Taught by the Muse, Apollo's voice divine, 
Wam'd die Baeotian and Ntsaean line. 
When to that shore they came with solemn rite. 
To win protection from the parted sprite, 1210 
Him, as their tutelary power to call. 
And round that olive draw the* intended waU. 
Mistaken men^', no tokens of regard 
From them awaited that JGolian bard ; 
No solemn rites departed Idmon found, 
The* erroneous honours Agamestor crown*d. 
But why that groan ? another hero lost. 
With general sorrow fiUs the' assembled host. 
Oh say, for whom the sad sepulchral toil? 
Say, to whose memory swells the rising soil I 

^ Idmon. ^ They did not understand the oraole. 
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Still side by side the verdant mounds appear, 
And tell that mighty men lie buried there, 1222 
The son of Agnias here^^, 'tis said, reposed. 
Here all his wanderings through the deep were 

closed. 
While the last rites the band to Idmon gave, 
A transient sickness swept him to the grave. 
His loss with anguish every bosom thrill'd. 
When now the last sad office was fultill'd ; 
In mute despair, with downcast eyes, the train 
Sat motionless beside the toiling main. 1230 
Absorb'd in grief, upon their loss they dwelt. 
Nor care of food, nor pangs of thirstj, they felt : 
His skill essential to their safety seem'd. 
And lost with him their hopes of home they deem*d. 
But Juno mark'd their sufferings, and possessed 
With wondrous daring strong Ancaeus* breast. 
Where Imbrasus descends to meet the wate. 
To Neptune him Astypalea gave. 
'Supremely skilFd the labouring bark to guide. 
To Peleus thus with eagerness he cried — 1240 
^ Why, son of £acus, desert our toil. 
And sit desponding on a foreign soil ? 
Think me not chietly excellent in war. 
Me, whom froni Samos Jason leads so far. 
Not with such skill I grasp the lance and shield, 
As ships I govern in the watery field. 
Why should our band the future voyage fear ? ' 
Full many a skilful mariner is here ; 
The helm let any of that number keep, 
From danger free we navigate the deep.' 1250 

*» Tiphjs. 

N2 
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His words with transport filled the wanior*s 
breast ; 
His bold companions soon the chief ^^ address'd — 
'Why, comrades, cherish unavailing grief? 
Complaints and tears afford us no relief. 
Though great our loss, yet this adventurous band 
May glory still in many a pilot's hand. 
No more the time in lamentations waste. 
Rouse to your tasks, and on the voyage haste.' 

* Where, Peleus (Jason cried, with doubtful 
mind). 
Where shall our band these boasted pilots find? 
For blackest omens with despondence fill 1261 
Those, whom we late extolFd for naval skill. 
My heart presages some disastrous doom. 
With those that sleep already in the tomb. 
If Heaven*s decree withholds us from the plains^ 
And stately walls, where fierce .£etes reigns ; 
If this devoted train shall pass no more 
The floating rocks, or view the Grecian shore ; 
IiL dark oblivion sunk, and lost to praise. 
Here shall we pine an useless Length of days.' 

He ceased; Ancaeus eagerly replied, 1271 
And offered through the deep their ship to guide. 
Some power divine impell'd. The* important task 
!l^rginus, Nauplius, and Euphemus ask. 
The crowd repell'd their claim. The general voice 
Pronounced Ancaeus object of their choice. 

Now the twelfth morn displayed her radiance fair. 
The' assembled Minyse to their ship repair. 
EuU in their stem loud sang the western blast. 
And Acheron with oars they swiftly pass'd. 1280 

*' Peleas. 
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The breezd tiiey thist, the canyass wide display, 
And cut with swelling sails their tranquil way. 
Now past Callichorus they swiftly drove. 
Where fable sings, of old, the son of Jove, 
Nyseian eall'd from tribes of Indian strain,^ 
Triumphant turning to the Theban plain. 
Performed his orgies as he pass'd along. 
And round the cavern led ihe choral throng 
(The cheerless cavern of unbroken night 1289 
Where slept the god), cunid the hallow'd rite. 
The natives hence imposed that river's name ; 
Hence to the cave its appellation camc^. 

And now the beach the stately barrow shows, 
Where the remains of Sthenelus repose. 
Alcides led his youthful steps from far^ 
With Amazons to wage adventurous war; 
Returning, here the' untimely doom he bore, 
An arrow pierced him on the fatal shpre. 
Ere from ^at spot the Grecian vessel fled, 
Persephon^, fair empress of the dead 1300 

(The wiirrior's mournful prayer such pity nioved), 
Anxious to greet the native bands he loved, 
AUow'd thei shade frpm Stygian gloom to rise. 
With those dear objects to rejoice his eyes. 
High on the summit of his tomb he stood. 
And view'd the vessel dancing o'^r the flood ; 
Such as in life appear'd the' illustrious shade. 
In beauty stem, in panoply array'd. 
His graceful head a radiant helmet press'd. 
The cone of purple waved a fourfold crest. 1310 
Short space conspicuous^ hovering o'er his tomb. 
He sunk--*he vanished, in eternal gloom. 

** Calliehonu* — From two Greek words. 
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The band with fear that awful vision fiird. 
When Mopsus thus (to read the future skiiFd)— 
* Repair to land; and let the adventurous train 
A warrior's favour with libations gain. 
Contracted round the mast the sails they drew. 
And to the shore tenacious cables threw ; 
Then, busied on the land, the tomb around, 1819 
They pour'd libations, and the victims crown*d. 
Such victims as the realms of night demand, 
And bum their entrails with religious hand. 
But, far apart from the funereal rite. 
They place an altar to the god of light, 
Whose cheering influence mariners desire. 
And bum the victims on the hallowed pyre. 
His lyre upon that altar Orpheus placed ; 
The region hence the name of Lyra graced. 1328 

Nowycalling them from land,the breeze prevails ; 
Embarking, from the yard they spread the sails. 
The ship impetuous hurried through the deeps. 
Swift as through liquid air the falcon sweeps, 
When,to the breeze resign'd,from high she springs. 
And darts unmoving on her leveFd wings. 
Where to the shore Parthenius smooth descends. 
Gentlest of streams, her course the vessel bends. 
Oft will the virgin Artemis repair, 
With steps delighted, to those waters fair, [flies. 
Here bathes the huntress, when the chase she 
And hastes to join the banquet of the skies. 1340 
All day, untired, by Sesamus they steer. 
Where Emthinian hills their summits rear; 
Then pass'd Crobialus^', and Cromnas stood, 
And dark Cytoras''' crowned with waving wood.. 

^ Crobialas — CromDas. Tbe former a city of Papblagooia. 
*^ See Virgil— UDdaotem bnxo Cjtornm. 
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When morning now began to dart her ray. 
Around Carambis they pursued their way ; 
Assiduous at their oars the hardy band 
ImpelFd the vessel past a length of strand ; 
All day, and the succeeding night, fiiey toil, 
And soon their labours reach the* Assyrian soil. 

There Jove the daughter of Asopus placed. 
With chastity inviolable graced, 1352 

Sinop^'', from the god she won, with art. 
That gift unfriendly to the' enamour'd heart. 
The fair deceiver eried, ^ Almighty Jove, 
My wish perform, and I return thy love.' 
The god assented. At ber lover's hands. 
Virginity the crafty maid demands. 
With equal art she mo^k'd Apollo*s flame. 
And unpolluted kept a virgin's name. 1360 

Her love in vain the river Halys tried-; 
Nior god nor mortal won her for a bride. 
Here still abode three warriors, brave and young. 
From famed Deimachus in Tricca sprung, 
Deilcon, Phlogius, not unknown to fame. 
With bold Autolycus, no vulgar name : 
In exile here they were content to bide, 
Since first they left the godlike hero's side ; 
With much enduiing Hercules, from far 
They came, to share that Amazonian war. 1370 
When now the welcome ship appear'd in view. 
With eager footsteps to the beach they flew; 
They hail the Minyae, as they gain the shore. 
Their names ,their leaders ,and their course explore. 
These known, they wish no longer to remain. 
But haste on board to join the gallant train ; 

. ** Sinope, a oitjr of Pontas. The birthplace of Diogenes 
the cjTDic. , 
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Louder and louder sounds the western blast, 
The mouth of Halys in their course they pass'd; 
And Iris, as ^ir gUding course they hold. 
Is pass'd, a neighbour stream to Halys roU'd. 
They pass Assyria with alluvions fed> 1881 

Encroaching still on ocean's oozy bed. 

Now, with a circuit wide, they compass'd round 
The cliffs of Amazons, where ports abound; 
Alcides here by stratagem detain'd 
Fair Melanipp^ ^% till the prize he gain'd^ 
Daughter of Mars, and as a ransom bore 
The varied girdle that her sister wore. 
Hippolyta the precious trophy paid, 1389 

And from the chief received the captive maid;; 
A harbour there Thermodon's outlet forms, 
A welcome refuge firom the raging storms ; 
No river can with this resemblance boast, 
Roird through such numerous channels to the 
Let four be added from its fruitful head, [coast. 
A hundred streams affiliated spread ; 
From mountains high the parent spring distils. 
That take the name of Amazonian hills. 
One channel first the downward current binds> 
Ere yet resistance in his course he finds; 1400 
But uplands soon, to thwart his progress swell. 
And hiUs opposed the backward flood repel ; 
Then as the sloping ground affords a way. 
Now here, now there, the winding currents stray ; 
Some near, some distant, in meanders creep, • 
Some perish nameless ere they gain the deep; 
A few their parent to the main attend. 
The winding shore where Euxine billows rend. 

^ Hippoljta was qn«en of the Amazons, and Melaoippe 
ber sister. 
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There, though the hands from storms a shelter 
found. 
They hode reluctant near that hostile ground. 
With warlike Amazons their longer stay 1411 
Brings fierce contention and no bloodless fray. 
Those plains they held, a race inured to strife, 
The foes of ciyil rights and social life ; 
For cruel injuries their cares engage, 
And wrongs they perpetrate, and wars they wage. 
Them to the warrior god Harmonia bore. 
And from their sire descends the thirst of gore ; 
The* Acmonian shades beheld the fierce embrace, 
That filled the region with a martial race. 1420 

Again the Zephyrs blew, by Joye*s command. 
And bade them leave that inauspicious land ; 
Else Themiscyra'^ soon, with rude alarms. 
Had seen the* assembled Amazons in arms ; 
For, not combined within one wall they bide, 
A threefold tribe, the region they divide. 
Hippolyta beneath her warlike reign 
Held Themiscyra with the subject plain ; 
From seats remote Lycastian troops advance. 
And bold Chadesians, train'd to wield the lance. 
Another day, another night had roli'd, 1431 
The land of Chalybes they now behold. 
To them nor vine nor orchard plant is dear. 
The glebe they turn not with the- patient steer; 
Nor bleating flocks in dewy meadows feed, 
Severer toils employ that hardy breed ; 
Their sinewy arms earth's inmost entrails feel, 
From stubborn clods they force the temper'd steel ; 
Their food they win from unproductive soil. 
And never mom allows repose from toil ; 1440 

^ A oitj tod district beloDgiog to the AmasoBt . 
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While black and grim with smoke,with ashes blear^ 
Through ceaseless labour painful life they bear. 
Then sailing round the cape that towers above. 
Graced with the name of Genetoean Jove ; 
Advancing in their course, the adventurous band 
Were borne along the Tibarenian land. 
Among that race strange usages they find. 
Inverting all the customs of mankind : 
When'to the light their infant offspring rise. 
The husbands utter groans and piercing cries ; 
With many a bandage bind the drooping head,. 
And helpless sink upon the sickly bed : 1452^' 
The wives for them the choicest food prepare. 
And baths adapted for the teeming fair. 
A region then they passed, and sacred hill. 
Where towers of wood the Mossynaeci fill: 
In stages high they rear the wooden frame. 
And from the' abodes the people take their name '^. 
Far different institutes their conduct sway, 
From all the rules that common men obey; 140D 
The public objects we are wont to treat 
In the wide forum and the crowded street. 
With strange and studied secresy they veil, 
And deep in privacies of home conceal. 
What native instincts, and the voice of fame. 
From, public view discard as acts of shame, 
Unchecked and shameless as those herds that' 
Such they perform in the meridian blaze, [graize. 
Unknown to them the reverential awe. 
That in a brother's eye can read the law; 1470 
Nor lasting harmonies of kindred mind, 
Nor contracts firm in wedded union bind; 

** Mossjoi and Mens, Two Greek words of oorrespond- 
ing sense. 
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The public way, the meadow, and the grove, 
Are all the scenes of ba^e promiscuous love. 
Within the highest tower the king resides. 
And equal justice for the crowd provides. 
Woe to the sovereign ! should his erring sense 
Pervert the right, or partial law dispense; 
His vengeful subjects close him in his tower, 
Till pining famine brings the mortal hour. 1480 
This region pass'd, all day they plied their oars, 
While near them lay Aretias' seagirt shores 
(The breeze had languish'd the preceding night); 
On high the bird of Mars pursued his flight. 
An innutte of that isle through air he springs, 
And o*er the rapid vessel shakes his wings : 
Then shot a feather, pointed as a dart; 
Oileus* shoulder felt the sudden smart : 
His oar fell idle from his powerless hand; 
Amaze and terror fill'd the gazing band, , 1490 
At such a weapon rushing from on high. 
At such a foe suspended in the sky. 
Then Eribotes, from his station near. 
Arose, with pity fiU'd and mingled fear. 
His friend's relief employs his tender skill, 
His gentle hands extract the feather d ill ; 
Then from the sheath his baldric he unbound, 
A ligature to close the gaping wound. 
But now, pursuing his companion's flight, 1499 
A second bird attracts their wondering sight. 
'Gainst him, with steady aim, the bow was bent, 
The son of JSurytus^^ an arrow sent; 
Nor sent in vain. The flying death he feels; 
And round in many a dizzy circle wheels. 

« Cljtias. 
VOL. I. O 
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Then near them falls. The son of Aleus ^ broke 
The general silence, and the crowd bespoke — 
' The* expected isle, Aretias, lies full near; 
These birds undoubted harbingers appear. 
How shall our band this hateful tribe assail ? 
Our stock of arrows in the' assault must fail. 1 510 
Let prudence, then, combine her aiding hand; 
If there, as Phineus bids, we mean to land. 
When great Alcides, on Arcadia's soil. 
Pursued the progress of his glorious toil. 
From fair Stymphalus* ^^ wide expanse, to chase 
The brooding Ploides ^^, pernicious race. 
Most foul and hateful of the plumy kind, . 
I saw the chief. His quiver he resign'd ; 
His station on a lofty rock he took, 1519 

His mighty hands the brazen cymbals shook. 
Far fled the brood abhorr d, on sounding wings. 
And darkened air with screams of terror rings. 
I speak with past experience for my guide. 
Some apt expedient let us now provide ; 
While crested helmets every head defend. 
To row, by turns, let half our number bend ; 
Half from the deck the bumish'd shield display. 
And shake the lance to scare the foes away. 
All, at one instant, raise terrific cries, 1529 

The' unwonted clamours shall the brood surprise ; 
The voice, the nodding crest, the brandished spear, 
Shall daunt the swarms with salutary fear; 
And when that isle receives our gallant crew. 
Then clash your shields, your clamours then 
renew.' 

^ Amphidamas. 

'^ A city of Arc'adia, contigaoas to a lake which bore the 
same name. ^ Birds of the lake Stjmphalos. 
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He ceased; the counsel just applauses found. 
And all dieir heads with brazen helmets crown'd^ 
Terrific splendour; and with purple glow'd 
The crests, that nodded as by turns they rowM. 
Some on the deck the spear and shield extend, 
A warlike roof, the vessel to defend ; 1540 

As when the roof of tiles some builder forms, 
At once an ornament and shade from storms ; 
Adapted each to each, in order d rows, [close. 
The shields to shields, and spears to spears they 
And such the din as when with hostile rage 
Conflicting myriads furious battle wage ; 
The clamours filFd the air, while distant far. 
No bird as yet perceived that show of war; 
But when approaching that infested ground, 1549 
Their shields they clash'd with a terrific sound; 
In clouds on clouds the hateful birds arise. 
And scatter far and wide with piercing cries. 
As o'er some city when Saturnian Jove 
Drives hail in storms, loud pattering from above ; 
O'er the broad roofs, along the spacious walls. 
The shiver'd cloud in deafening volley falls ; 
The populace survey the' etherial arch. 
And in the blackness see the tempest march; 
Each door and avenue with caution bar. 
And shun appall'd that elemental war; 1560 
Thus clouds of feathers on their bucklers fell ; 
Their bucklers thus the sounding storm repel. 

But why should Phineus send the godlike band 
To such a welcome, and a desert land? 
What gain allures? what pleasures may redound? 
The sons of Phryxus on that isle they found. 
From MsL, where the rule ^etes bore, 
A ship of Colchos seeks their native shore. 
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A dying father's last commands to keep, 1569 
They launch the vessel, and they plough the deep : 
To gain the treasures, which, a countless hoard. 
His mansion held, for his descendants stored. 
That day their pinnace near Aretias ^' pass'd, 
As Jove from high impell'd the northern blast; 
When moist Arctunis, rising, in his train. 
Brings the chill tempest, and the drifted rain. 
By day, the breeze along the forest strays. 
And shakes the boughs, and with the foliage plays: 
By night, ascending with collected force, 157d 
He swells the billows in his howling course ; 
A settled gloom the face of heaven invades. 
And not a star can pierce the brooding shades. 
Drench'd with the beating rain and dashing waves. 
And toss'd kt random as the whirlwind raves. 
The sons of Phryxus see the billows rise. 
And near perdition glares before their eyes. 
The mast gives way; the sail, to fragments torn. 
Flies scattered, on the shrieking tempest borne. 
The' infuriate wave with sway resistless darts. 
And strikes the bark — the bark asunder parts. 
Then,- sudden, «by divine suggestion taught, 1591 
A mighty beam the sons of Phryxus caught. 
As braced with spikes the wreck lay floating round. 
Here clung the brothers; and their safety found. 
The winds and billows, from impending death. 
Waft to that isle their poor remains of breath. 
Mow burst the clouds in deluges of rain, 
Both on that isle and the surrounding main. 
O er isle and continent the torrents fly. 
Regions that opposite Aretias lie ; 1600 

'^ This islaod had its name from a ojnipb, an attendant on 
tfars, who inhabited it. 
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0*er isle and continent, whatever place 
The Mossynaeci hold, injurious race. 
Now the strong impulse of the billows bore 
That timber with the brothers to the shore. 
They landed in the deepest gloom of night. 
The rainy torrents fled the dawning light. 

To meet the strangers, as the Minyae ran. 
In plaintive accents Argus ^ thus began — 

* By Jove all-seeing, hear the suppliant's prayer. 
Whatever race of mortal men ye are ; 1610 

The howling tempests that the billows sweep 
Have dash'd our bark in fragments o'er the deep. 
Where sunk in sorrows, and with want oppress'd. 
We late embark'd. Oh ! let the generous breast 
With pity hear the suffering brothers cry ; 
And humblest raiment to their want supply; 
£qual in birth and woes, an hapless train, 
We reap our sad inheritance of pain. 
In us, your brethren, your companions know; 
Since bom of women, all are bom to woe. 1620 
To hospitable Jove are suppliants dear, 
His chosen care — ^in us, the God revere. 
Mercy to man regard to Heaven may prove, 
And pitying tears are offerings worthy Jove. 
For Jove maintains the hospitable tie. 
And o'er the stranger casts a guardian eye.' 
Him Jason questions, with a prudent aim, 
For Phineus' sayings his attention claim. 
And near completion seem. — ' Whate'er the mind 
Benevolent performs, expect to find. 16d0 

What country, say, was erst your dwelling place l 
Say, what distresses o*er the billows chase? 

^ This Argos was one of the foar brothers, and most be 
distingaished from him who sailed with the Miojse. 

o2 
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What names ye bear, with verity disclose. 
And whence the lineage of your fathers flows/ 

Perplex'd with misery, Argus thus replied — 
* From land to land the fame has travel'd wide. 
How Phryxus, sprung from .^lus of yore. 
Exchanged his native land for ^a's shore, 1638 
To you well known. — The ram, with golden fleece, 
Convey'd the' illustrious fugitive from Greece. " 
Still tq be seen the trophied fleece remains ; 
A branching oak the precious freight sustains. 
When, pass'd the perils of the deep, he gain'd 
The distant regions, where iEetes reign'd; 
The ram, that bore him safely o'er the tide, 
At once the prophet and the victim died. 
Victim to Jove, the guardian of his flight, 
JBetes then, with hospitable rite. 
Within his stately walls received the guest 
Close to himself by bonds of marriage press'd, 
Chalciop^ his daughter fair bestow'd, 16dl 

And gave the maid unask'd and unendowed ^', 
(Nor power nor wealth the naked stranger brought) 
The bond of love, the pledge of friendly thought. 
Their children we — our sire, by years oppress'd, 
Wilhin ^etes* palace sunk to rest. 
We sail'd, obedient to his last desire. 
To seek the wealth of Athamas, his sire, 
Stored in Orchomenus. But, would ye hear 
The names that I and these my brethren bear, 
Your aid with Argus, Cytisorus claims, 1661 
Melas and Phrontis. All ill fated names.' 

He ceased : this meeting charm*d the general 
breast^ 
All with affection round the strangers pre^^^d; 

^^ Unendowed. For, bj the costom of those times, the 
dowrj was not given by the wife, bat paid by the.hasband. 
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And gazed upon them with admiring eyes, 
In language apt while Jason thus replies — 
* Much pitied youths, ye find, amid this band 
Nor. soul averse, nor unperforming hand. 
In double right our aid must be supplied, 
Brothers in sufferings and in blood allied. 1670 
Third in descent from Athamas ye spring, 
And I my parentage from Cretheus bring. 
At equal distance, from a common sire. 
Through them we catch the sparks of vital fire. 
I seek the region where .^tes sways, . 
With these, my friends — ^but this for future days. 
Now, take such raiment as your plight demands. 
And thank the gods that sent you to our hands.' 

He ceased, and garments from the vessel gave. 
To clothe their members shivering from the wave. 
With hasty step the shrine of Mars they sought, 
And consecrated flocks for offering brought; 
Around his altar crowd an eager train ; 1683 
Of stones unhewn, it stood without the fane; 
Within, by barbarous worship long revered, 
A shapeless s3n3^bol of the god appear'd. 
Deep fix*d a black and massy column stands, 
Addressed with vows by Amazonian bands. 
Nor sheep nor oxen to .the fane they drive. 
Nor common entrails to the flames they give ; 
But stall-fed horses that ferocious race 1601 
In morsels cut, and on their altars place. 

The rites perform'd, the banquet held its place. 
And all the train the calls of hunger chase. 
When Jason thus — * The' all-seeing eyes of Jove, 
The deeds of mortals ponder from above ; 
The good and just are his peculiar care. 
And never should the virtuous man despair; 
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He snatch'd your father from a stepdame's wratJi, 
And strew'd with boundless wealth his favoured 
path. 1700 

And you, his progeny beloved, he keeps 
Unharm'd by tempests and the raging deeps. 
On your desires behold our vessel wait; 
Embark with freedom, and pursue your fate ; 
To Colchos steer, or p&ansions of your line 
In Phthian seats, Orchomenus divine. 
Our ship is hallowed : for Minerva's hand 
The timber hew'd, and fashion'd for our band. 
The sacred oaks from Pelion's summit came ; 
And, taught by Pallas, Argus joined the frame. 
Your vessel yielded to the waves and wind, 1711 
But greater dangers yet remain behind ; 
The narrow strait, where floating rocks are founds 
That clash incessant with tremendous sound. 
Alike with you we seek the Grecian plain ; 
But aid us first the golden fleece to gain ; 
And guide our course. Oblations shall be paid. 
With solemn rites to sooth your father's shade. 
The vengeance then of angry Jove may cease. 
And leave the sons of ^olus in peace.' 1720 

He paused ; and terror sei^zed the hearer*s mind. 
Who knew iEetes form'd of sternest kind. 
To bear away from him the fleece of gold, 
Appear'd a task that might appal the bold ; 
Solicitous to shun that rash emprise. 
In terms dissuasive Argus thus replies — 

* O friends, whene'er the' emergence shall re- 
quire. 
Our feeble aid shall second your desire. 
But Colchos I how the thought with terror chills ! 
Such savage cruelty .Sletes fills! 1730 
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He boasts his lineage from the god of day. 
And countless are the tribes that own his sway. 
In dreadful voice, in strength and wslrlike pride» 
He dares to vie with Mars the homicide. 
The guardian monster let your eyes behold. 
And then aspire to win the fleece of gold ! 
A serpent vast, exempt from death and sleep, 
Produced by earth on the Caucasian steep. 
Where black the Typhaonian*' rocks arise, 
And thunderstruck enormous Typhon lies. 1740 
His impious hands were raised with madding ire. 
And on his head descends the' eternal fire. 
Warm, smoking from the wound the gore distils. 
To Nyssa's plains he fled, and rising hills ; 
There chained in iron sleep, no more to wake. 
He rolls ; and o'er him spreads the vast Serbo'^ 

nian lake.' 
He ceased ; and paleness on each visage dwelt. 
For all the terrors of that conflict felt. 
But Peleus thus his hardy speech address'd — 
* O friend, expel despondence from thy breast ; 
Nor strength we want, nor skill in war's alarms. 
With fierce -3Eetes to contend in arms. 1762 

What, though from gods he draws his vaunted line. 
We too can boast an origin divine. 
Let him the fleece concede; or haply, vain 
His heavenly lineage, and his subject train.' 

Thus speech alternate wing'd away the hour; 
The banquet done, they yield to slumber s power. 
The morn with rising gales dispersed their sleep. 
And gentle murmurs calFd them to the deep. 1760 

® TjphoD, strode and woanded by. the tbander of Jupiter, 
came in that plight to Syria, thence to the regions aboat Pe- 
lusiam, in Egypt, still parsned by Jove. 
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They raised their sails^the canvass caught the wind. 
And soon they left that isle of Mars behind. 
The night succeeding, with propitious blast 
Along the shores of Philyra^^ they passed. 
There, Chronus, eldest progeny of Heaven, 
To thine embrace, fair Philyra, was given ; 
When from Olympus thou the Titans sway*d. 
And Jove was in the Cretan cavern laid! 
There, the Curetes, fiird with pious fears, 1769 
Nursed the young sovereign of the starry spheres. 
Though studious to withdraw from Rhea s eye, 
WhiEit arts the glance of jealousy may fly? 
The' offended wife surprised their guilty loves. 
Changed to a horse the conscious husband roves. 
Through shame, the nymph, faiir daughter of the 

main, 
Forsook the favourite seat, the native plain ; 
The lofty mountains of Pelasgia sought, 
And there to birth a monstrous offspring brought. 
In origin, part bestial, part divine, 
He bore resemblance of the mingled line. 1780 
The region of Macrones they survey. 
And plains immense, where the Bechiri sway. 
These, in their voyage, pass'd, the shores they 

trace. 
Where the Sapirians dwell, a lawless race. 
Still onward borne by the propitious blast, 
They ploughed the deep, and the Byzeres pass'd ; 
Its ample bay the Colchian shore reveals. 
And Caucasus his head in heaven conceals. 
There 'mid the rocky crags that rise around, 
With brazen shackles was Prometheus bound; 

^ An island so called from Phil/ra, the daaghter of Ocea- 
nus, who had an amoor with Saturn. 
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His vitals are the famish'd eagle's food, 1791 
Still, still devour'd, and evermore renew'd ; 
Still the dire feast the bird of carnage brings^ 
To dip the beak in gore, and flap the wings. 
That eve they saw him, by the twilight pale. 
At first beneath the clouds he seem'd to sail. 
They heard him scream terrific as he pass'd 
With level'd pinions o'er the lofty mast. 
Their canvass flutter'd as his plumage moves, 
No bird he seems that field aerial roves ; 1800 
But, like some vessel, borne by sail and oars, 
Ample and dark, with steady flight he soars. 
Oh ! soon they hear most lamentable sounds. 
With shrieks of torture all the air resounds. 
Canst thou, O wretch, withdraw the accustom'd 

feast? 
What hope ? what means to shun the direful guest ? 
Till from the cliffs returning, gorged with food. 
Slowly he sails, distilling drops of blood. 
While night prevaii'd, by Argus ^ taught, they 

found 1809 

The mouths of Phasis, and the Colchian bound; 
The sails and yards within their places stored. 
And laid the* inclining mast along the board ; 
With oars the mighty current they ascend 
That gurgles hoarse, and to the stroke they bend. 
The rocks of Caucasus, that meet the sky, 
And Scythian iEa^S on the left hand lie : 
The plains of Mars were on the right display'd. 
And consecrated groves with horrid shade. 

^ Not the bailder of the ship, bat the son of Phryxas, 
ivho, by his local knowledge, could best pilot them. 

'^^ j£a, the capital of Colchis at the time of the Argonaatio 
expedition, was on the Phasis, about fifteen miles fiom the 
Eoxine sea. 
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The guardian serpent there, that never slept^ 
The fleece, suspended *mid the foliage, kept. 
In Jason's hand the goldea goblet flamed, 1821 
With awful reverence many a power he named. 
Libations pure were on the stream bestow'd. 
And next for Earth the racy vintage flow'd; 
Then to the deities that haunt the soil. 
And shades of heroes freed from mortal toil ; 
* Hail, native powers! propitious be the strand, 
In safety guard us as ye guard the land.' 
Ancaeus then — ' Behold the Colchian plains. 
And Phasis^^ reached : what counsel now remains ? 
Think with JEietes how we may prevail ; 1880 
How sooth with art, or with success assail.' 
He ceased — as Argus bids, the' heroic race 
In the mid stream their ship at anchor place. 
The trees above wave gloomy o'er their heads ; 
Below, the stream its stagnant water spreads. 
They court the gifts of slumber through the night. 
And hail with gladness the returning light. 

^ This river rises on Monnt Cancasos, and flows from north 
to soath, as appears from the map of Mingrelia or Colchis, in 
Thevenot's Collection, and Sir John Chardin's aoooant of the 
coantrj. 



KOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 



ON 

BOOK i. 



Line 4. Voyage.] One of the reviewers of this 
translation objected to making voyage a dissyl^ 
lable; but the reader will find it is always so 
used by Milton. He will also see many exam^ 
pies to the same purpose in Dyer's ' Fleece :' 
indeed, etymology as well as euphony requires 
thi& pronunciation. 

5. ColchosJ] The region to which the voyage 
of the Argonauts was directed is known to mo- 
dern geography by the name of Mingrelia; and 
was a part of Asiatic Scythia, lying between the 
Euxine sea and Iberia. It was bounded on the 
north by part of Sarmatia ; on the west, by so 
much of the Euxine sea as extends from the 
mouth of the river Corax to that of the river 
Phasis; on the south, by part of Cappadocia; 
and on the east, by Iberia. 

6. Rocks.'] ' When Argo pass'd — through Bos- 
porus, betwixt the justling rocks.' (Milton's Pari 
Lost, book ii. I. 1017.) These were two rocks, 
at the entrance of the Euxine sea, called Sym- 
plegades by the Greeks ; by Juvenal, concurren- 
tia scLxa. They seemed to open and shut, or 
(as Milton expresses it) to justle one against the 
other, with a sort of elastic collision. They 
were also called Cyanean, from their dark hue. 
Olivier speaks of the Cyanean rocks, as they 
appear at this day : ' Here there is a hard rock 

VOL. I. p 
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of trap, of a greenish blue coloured with copper. 
Hence, the name of Cyanean islands. These 
islands were also called Symplegades, because 
they appeared united or joinea together, accord' 
ing to the place whence they were viewed.' 

20. Atiaurus,'] A stream of Thessaly, accord^ 
ing to Apollonius, Callimachus, and others. 
Some are of opinion, that it is a general name 
for any torrent. 

39. Orpkeus.] The poet properly begins with 
Orpheus, the most sacred and illustrious per- 
sonage of this noble band. There were different 
bards of the name of Orpheus. The poem on 
the Argonautic expedition, which is ascribed to 
Orpheus, is said to be the production of Onoma* 
critus, an Athenian writer, who flourished about 
the time of the sixtieth Olympiad. (See Yossius 
de Poetis Graecis.) 

39. Parent-muse.] There may be something 
allegorical in the story, that the Muse became 
enamoured of aThracian, and produced Orpheus, 
the first of poets ; to signify the union of genius 
and science, for the production of poetry and 
music. For the tribe of Thracians, called Paeo- 
nians, who lived on the banks of the Hebrus, 
were supposed to be as excellent in science, as 
the people of Greece were in poetry and music. 
* Orpheus (says the scholiast) is reported by 
Asclepiades to have been the son of Apollo and 
Calliope.'. Others make him the son of ^agrus 
and Polymnia. The reason why the Argonauts 
were desirous to engage in their expedition a 
person like Orpheus, who excelled more in sing- 
mg than in fighting, was that Chiron had fore- 
told that they must fall victims to the allure- 
ments of the Sirens, unless they engaged Orpheus 
to accompany them. Pherecydes asserts, that 
Philammon, not Orpheus, was the poet who 
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sailed with the Argonauts. The Onomacritus, 
to whom the Argon autics, yet remaining under 
the name of Orpheus^ are ascribed as their true 
author, was one of the most considerable dealers 
in literary forgery that we find mentioned in his- 
tory. He was a great favourite with Hippar- 
chus, who, in conjunction with his brother Hip- 
pias, succeeded I^isistratus in the tyranny of 
Athens ; but, being caught in the fact of inter- 
polating the oracles of Musaeus, Hipparchus 
not only dismissed him his court, but banished 
him from Athens. 

41. PimpUi^s.] A district of Pieria, where was 
a fountain and village : — a mountain of Thrace, 
according to others. 

60. Larissa's wail,] The Larissa here mention- 
ed was a city of Thessaly. It took its name 
from Larissa, the daughter of Pelasgus. There 
were three cities which bore this appellation. 
The most ancient was in the territory of Argos ; 
the second in the Pelasgic part of Thessaly, 
which Homer calls argissa, near Gyrtone ; . a 
third near Troy, which is also mentioned by 
Homer. — Greek Scholiast. 

60. Polyphemus.] This Polyphemus, the son 
of Elatus, is not to be confounded with Poly- 
phemus the Cyclops, the son of Neptune. See 
an account of his fate in the fourth book. 

63. LapithiB.] They obtained this name from 
Lapithes, the son of Apollo and the nymph 
Stilbe. — Gr. Scho. 

65. Yet still the' undaunted Jire.] Virgil seems 
to have had the original of this passage in view, 
Mn. ix. — Nee tarda senectus debkitat vires animi 
ntutatque vigorem. 

68. Iphichis.] He was the son of Phylacus, 
and Clymene, the daughter of Minyas. Hesio'd 
says of him, that he could run over unbendinj^ 
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ears of com ; and Demaretus, that he could run 
on the surface of the sea. Pherecydes agrees 
with ApoUonius, in asserting that Alcimed6, ' 
the mother of Jason, was the daughter of Phyla- 
cus; but Herodotus says, that the mother of 
Jason was the daughter of Autolycus, and 
named Polyphem6. Andron, in his ^ Epitome 
of Kindreds/ says, that Theognete, the daugh- 
ter of Laodicus, was the mother of this hero. — 
Gt. Scho. 

69. Alive to fame.'] In the passage of the ori- 
ginal, some editors read Kij^o^, others Kv$os, I 
have preferred the latter reading; as the former 
would be perfect tautology, after the word im^ 
mediately preceding Tnjoo'yyij, which has nearly 
the same sense as Krj^os. 

87. GyrtonJ] A city of Thessaly or Persebia. 
It was so called, from Gyrton, the daughter of 
Phlegyas. It may seem to be rather tiresome 
to crowd so many lines with a naked enumera- 
tion of persons and places ; and, in truth, it is no 
easy task for a translator to bring them into verse ; 
but Ap'ollonius is so valuable as an antiqua- 
rian and a mythologist, that I have endeavoured 
to give his entire sense and matter with scrupu- 
lous exactness. Gyrton was a city of the Pe- 
Ifisgians, in Thessalia. It was founded by 
Phlegyas, an ancient lawgiver of the Ethiopians^ 

90. KaivBei,] Ovid (Met. xii.) imitates this 
passage : 

Obrotas immani cnmalo, sub pondere CiBDeaB 
iOstuat arboreo, &o. 

appTjTclos, imperfossus ah icte, as it is rendered by 
Ovid. 

101. Mopsus.] Mythographical writers speak 
of three personages of the name of J^opsus. 
One was the son of Apollo, and Manto, the 
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daughter of Tiresias. The second (and he it 
was who accompanied the Argonauts) was the 
son of Titaron and Chloris ; though others say 
he is called Titaresian, from a river of a corres- 
ponding name in Thessaly. A third person of 
this name was the son of Ampycus, whence he 
is called Ampycides. — See Ovid's Met. viii. ver, 
316, 350. Hesiod Scu. Herac. 1. 181. speaks of 
Titaresian Mopsus. 

106. Xenias^ A lake of Thessaly. Accord- 
ing to others, it was a city, situated along the 
side of the lake Bsebeis. 

108. The father^ s name,] Ctimen^, a city of 
Thessaly. It was called Dolopeis the Dolopian, 
firom the Dolopes ; one of the tribes of Thessaly. 
— Gr. Scho. 

120. As the gay seats,'] Julius Scaliger attacks 
this passage of the original, as though the poet 
had said, that Libya was as distant from Colchis 
as the middle of the earth from the east and 
west ; but the poet is not to be understood here 
as attempting to speak with strict geographical 
precision. He employs these expressions to 
denote, by a poetical amplification, a very great 
distance in general. — Ox. Editor. 

132. (Echalia,] The later writers place CEchalia 
in the island of Eubcea. Homer makes it part 
of Pelasgic Argos. — Gr. Scho. 

139. from JEgina, ^c] They had killed Pho- 
cus, their brother, and fled on that account. It 
appears, that even chieftains and princes were 
subject to be arraigned and punished for the 
crime of murder; a crime, which the imperfect 
state of society, as is evident from the history of 
those times, must have rendered very frequent. 
See also the Mosaic law, which appomted cities 
of refuge. 

p2 
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• 163. Theseus,] This hero, by the help of Pi- 
rithous, his friend, had carried off Helen from 
the temple of Diana. In return for this service, 
he agreed to assist his companion in a similar 
enterprise ; an attempt to carry off Proserpine, 
wife of Aidoneus, king of the Molossi; or of 
Pluto, according to the fabulous accounts. 
Pluto, having discovered their design, exposed 
Pirithous to the dog Cerberus, who devoured 
him, and chained Theseus to the mountain Tse- 
narus. Thus Virgil speaks of the punishment of 
Theseus : Sedet etemumque sedebit infelix The- 
seus. — ^neid vi. 617. The truth of the account 
is, that both Theseus and Pirithous were jeast 
into prison, from whence Hercules delivered 
them. 

169. Alector^s son,] The true reading is Alec- 
torides. For Argus, the son of Arestor, pre- 
ceded the Argonauts by eight or nine generations. 

181. Pero.] She was the daughter of Neleus, 
by Chloris, the daughter of Amphion. Iphiclus 
had seized on the oxen of Tyro, the mother of 
Neleus. Pero, the daughter of Neleus, was 
promised in marriage to the person who should 
recover these oxen from Iphiclus. Melampus 
undertook the task ; but, bemg vanquished, was 
thrown into prison. — Gr. Scho. 
' 183. Melampus.] The old scholiast gives the 
pedigree of this hero. Melampus was- the son of 
Amythaon, the son of Cretheus, the son of ^olus, 
the son of Hellen, the son of Jupiter and Dorippe. 
The cause of his being called Melampus was as 
follows. His mother, it seems, exposed him in a 
place which was full of trees ; his feet alone were 
unsheltered, and, being scorched by the violent 
heat of the sun, became black. After he grew 
up, as he was performing a sacrifice, a dragon 
attacked his attendant, and killed him. The 
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dragon was slain, and buried by Melampus; but 
he preserved and fed the young serpents, which 
used to lick his ears ; and thus inspired him with 
the knowledge of divination. By means of. this 
knowledge he was extricated from confinement; 
for in his prison he foresaw that the roof of the 
house of Iphiclus was about to fall in. He com- 
municated this warning intelligence to a female 
domestic, and the family being thus preserved 
from destruotioB, Iphiclus, through gratitude, re- 
stored Melampus to freedom. — (Gr. Sch.) Such 
stories deserve attention, as giving a curious pic- 
ture of the manners and opinions of the heroic 
ages. 

208. Nauplius otced.] This passage is not very 
clear. To make sense of it, we must suppose 
with Burman, in his list of Argonauts prefixed to 
Valerius Flaccus, that there were two persons of 
the name of Nauplius in the same family. He 
deduces the pedigree thus, as it should seem, in 
conibrmity with the Greek scholiast. 

Danaus, 



Neptune, Amymone, 
Nauplius first, 
Praetus, 

I 

LernuSy 

Naubolus, 

Clytonaeus, 



Nauplius second. 
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The younger Nauplius seems to be the person' 
who accompanied Jason on his expedition. 

214. The god of day.'] Valerius Flaccus (book 
i. 1. 228), has imitated the original of this pas- 
sage. Chamaeleon (says the Greek scholiast) 
asserts, that the true name of this augur was 
Thestor, but that he obtained the name of Idmon 
from Biiw, a Greek verb, which signifies ' to 
know.' Others say, that Thestor also sailed with 
the Argonauts ; others again, that the augur who 
accompanied them was Amphiaraus. fiut this 
Idmon, according to Pherecydes, was the son of 
Asteria, the daughter of Coronis and Apollo; 
and Thester, the father of Calchas (who was 
thence called Thestorides), was the son of Idmon 
and Laoithoe. And see Orphei, Argonautics^ 
1. 185. 

218. ^tolian Leda."] She was called thus from 
her father Thespius, the son of Mars and Andro- 
nic^, who reigned over ^tolia. The note of the 
Greek scholiast on this passage is worthy of at-, 
tention, as it preserves tne names of several au- 
thors whose works have perished : as Hellanicus, 
and Ibycus, &c. Eumelus says he relates, that 
Leda was really daughter of Glaucus, the son of 
Sisyphus, by Pantiduia, with whom he had an 
amour; but, this lady having afterwards mar- 
ried Thespius, he was the reputed father of the 
offspring. Althaea and Leda were sisters. — 
Theoc. Id. 23. . 

221. Dear as the pledges.] The word is njXw- 
yeJos, in the original, which is often employed 
to mark the degree of affection merely. Beloved 
as much as the children of old age. 

231. Arene,] A city of Peloponnesus, near 
Pylos. It is commemorated by Homer, who 
calls it the pleasant Arene, as Pylos is called 
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the mndy, Pherecydes says, it took its name 
from Arenfe, the mother of Idas.— Gr. Scho. 

235. PericlymenvLs.l Neleus had sons, by his 
wife Chloris, Nestor, Pericly menus, and Chro- 
mius. By different other women, Taurus, As- 
terius, Lycaon, Deimachus, Eurybius, Epileon, 
Phrasis, Antimenes, and (as Asclepiades says) 
Alastor. The words of the poet are, ' We are 
twelve valiant sons of Neleus.' That Pericly- 
menus was the son of Neleus is manifest : for 
the poet says, * Nestor, and Chromius, and Pe- 
ricly menus, the renowned.* — He speaks of him 
also as the descendant of Neptune, which god 
was the father of Neleus; ana, in consideration 
of his affinity, bestowed on Pericly menus the 
power of assuming various forms. To which 
Euphorion* alludes, in the vetse — 

All sbapesi like seaborn Proteos, he assamed. 

He was killed by Hercules, in his war with the 
Pylians, under some of his assumed forms. 
Some say he was crushed by a stroke of his 
club, while he attempted to sting the hero, in 
the form of a wasp or hornet. Hesiod says, 
that he was killed by the arrows of Hercules, 
under the form of a bird, as he had fixed on the 
yoke of the horses that drew the chariot of the 
hero.— Gr. Scho. Ovid tells us, that he was 
pierced with an arrow, by Hercules, in his as- 
sumed form of an eagle. See M etam. book xii. 
ver. 533 et seq. The poet, in the passages to 
which I refer, makes Nestor give an account of 
the attack made by Hercules on the Pylians. 

244. ApJieidas* happy realm.] Clerus, in the 
original. It was the principality or domain of 
Apheidas. There were two. persons, says the 
Greek scholiast, of the name of Cepheus : the 
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one, the son of Aleus, of whom ApoUoniu^ 
speaks ; the other, whom Hellanicus mentions 
in his book on Arcadia. Apheidas was an an- 
cient hero, the son of Areas; he reigned in 
Tegea, a city of Arcadia. 

245. AnccBUs,] He was the son of Lycurgus 
and Antinoe. The memory of Lycurgus was 
cultivated, with divine honours, among the Ar- 
cadians. — Gr. Scho. 

252. Mcenalian 6ear.] Maenalus was a moun- 
tain and city of Arcadia. It was so called from 
Maenalus, the son of Areas, whose father was 
Lycaon. 

257. Augeas.'] He was but the reputed son of 
Phoebus (says the Greek scholiast); and was, 
in reality, the offspring, of Phorbas and Hys- 
min^, daughter of N eleus. He was reported to 
be the son of Apollo ; because, as it is fabled, 
rays of light, like those of the sun, beamed from 
his eyes. Apollonius has not explained why 
Augeas was desirous of an interview with 
JEetes ; but, most probably > it was because the 
Colchian monarch, like himself, claimed to be 
descended from Phoebus. 

265. Pellene.] This, written with an e, was a 
city of Achais, which was a part of Thessaly. 
Pallene, with an a, was a city of Arcadia. There 
is some doubt among the annotators, whether 
AiyiaXos, in the text of this passage, is a word 
of appellation, and signifies a certain district, or 
denotes the beach of the sea. I have chosen the 
latter sense, which seems to be most plausible. 

270. TcBHanu.] A promontory of Laconia, 
so called from Taenarus, the son of Neptune.— 
Gr. Scho. 

270. Swift Euphemus,'] The common reading 
is Polyphemus; but this must evidently be the 
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gloss of some confident but unskilful annotator, 
who, supposing Euphemus to be an epithet, not 
a proper name, gave Polyphemus as a synony- 
mous term. The gloss, as often is the case, be- 
came a various reading, and credit into the text. 
In the fourth Pythian Ode of Pindar many cir- 
cumstances respecting this Euphemus are col- 
lected. See hereafter, in the notes on the fourth 
book. 

271. Europafair.] She was, according to an- 
cient fables, the daughter of Tityos, the son of 
£lar^. The cause of his punishment was a vio- 
lent attempt which he made on the chastity of 
Latona. 

275. O'er rapid waters."] Virgil has translated 
this passage, in speaking of Camilla, Mn. vii. 
Ter. B08, et acq. See too Ovid's Metam. lib. x. 
This passage of Apollonius is imitated • from 
Homer, where he speaks of the mares of Eric- 
thonius. 

301. Iphiclus — Altkea*8 brother,] The scholi- 
ast, on ver. 146 ante, makes Althea and Leda 
sisters; of course, Iphiclus and Leda were bro- 
ther and sister. This is confirmed by a passage 
of Theocritus, Idyll, xxii. ver. 2. in which Leda 
is called Kepr) ^Botiaiof. Their mother, says 
the scholiast, was Deidamia. 

313. From Phoeis, ^c] The Phocians took 
their name from Phocus, the son of ^acus. The 
compilers of genealogies make Iphitus the son 
of !Naubolus andPerinice,the daughter of Hip- 
pomachus. Phytho was a city of Phoeis, where 
was the oracle of Apollo. It had its name 
either from a Greek verb, signifying ' to hear,' 
or from the famous serpent Python. 

319. Hospitable, ^c] All the ancient writers 
abound in passages^ evincing the extreme vene- 
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ration in which the laws of hospitality were held 
in the heroic ages. There is a striking agree^ 
ment between these passages and the accounts 
which modern travellers give of the manners of 
the Orientals at this day. 

321. DelpMs «Artne.] Delphi, where was the 
famous shrine and oracle of Apollo, was in 
Phocis. Jason repaired thither to consult the 
god respecting the Argonautic enterprise, and 
became the guest of Iphitus on his way. It is 
to be observed, that Apollonius (as I mentioned 
before) speaks of two persons of the name of 
Naubolus : the one, father of Iphitus ; the other, 
the father' of Clytonaeus, and grahdfather of 
Nauplius. It is no easy matter to versify a 
gazette, or a genealogical table ; yet such is the 
task of the writer who undertakes to translate 
one of these ancient catalogues. Antiquarian 
researches and poetry hand bene conveniunt nee 
una in sede morantur. Yet Homer, Apollonius, 
Callimaehiis, and Virgil, wish to reconcile them. 

323. Calais and Zetes,'] Different writers (says 
the Greek scholiast) give different accounts of 
the place from whence these brothers took their 
departure, to share the Argonautic voyage. 
Some, with whom Apollonius agrees, say they 
went from Thrace. Herodotus asserts they set ^ 
out from Daulis. Duris takes them from the 
Hyperborean regions. Phanodicus says the 
same thing in the first book of his Deliacs. — 
Gr. Scho. 

326. Orithyia.] Boreas is reported to have 
fallen in love with Orithyia, the daughter of 
Erectheus, as he saw her sporting with the vir- 
gins of Attica, on the banks of Ilissus, a river 
of that region. Of this ancient fable of Boreas 
and Orithyia Milton has made use, in one of 
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his minor poems, on the death of a fair infant. 
See also Ovids Metam. lib. yi. 9; The true 
meaning of the fable seems to be, that Orithyia 
was drowned in a high wind, crossing the river 
Ilissus. 

336. Rifted rocks.] It seems to be doubtful 
what rock is designated by this name. Phere- 
cydes says, it is a rock adjoining Mount Hae- 
mus, in Thrace, to which Boreas conyeyed 
Orithyia. Callisthenes says, there is a place of 
the same name, Sarpedonia, in Cilicia. Stesi- 
chorus makes Sarpedonia an island in the At- 
lantic sea. Chaerilus asserts (says the scho- 
liast), that Orithyia was carried off as she was 
jgathering flowers near the springs of Cephissus. 
See the Greek scholiast. 

339. Fr&m each heeL] This passage seems to 
have furnished Milton with the first idea of his 
beautiful description of the angel in Paradise 
Lost,^ book v. 1. 277. 

346. AcastusJ] Acastus appears, from this pas* 
sage, under an amiable light to the reader*; but 
the latter part of his life^ according to the Greek 
scholiast, did not correspond with this good be- 
ginning. He married, it seems, Cretheis, or, as 
some writers call her, Hippoly ta. This lady fell 
in love with Peleus, and finding him insensible 
to her amorous overtures, accused him to her 
husband of having attempted violence against 
her. Acastus enticed out the unsuspecting 
Peleus to Mount Pelion, under the pretence of 
conducting him to the chase, and contrived to 
leave him there unarmed, that he might be de- 
voured by wild beasts. But Mercury, or (as 
some say) Chiron the centaur, appearing to him, 
presented him with a sword made by Vulcan, 
with which he killed the wild beasts that came 
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to attack him ; and, on his return to the city> 
the lady also ; and, as some authors relate, her 
husband. — Gr. Scho. 

357. Minyas.'] Alcimed^, the mother of Jason, 
was the daughter of Clymene, who herself was 
one of the many daughters of Minyas, who was 
in reality the son of Neptune, but nominally 
son of Orchomenus, and Hermippe, the daughter 
of Baeotus. Orchomenus gave his name to a 
city of Greece; and from Minyas the adven^ 
turers took the name of Minyae.— Conclusion 
of the catalogue. 



1 congratulate the reader, I congratulate my- 
self, on our having at last waded through the 
catalogue ; a task, notwithstanding the harmo- 
nious and charming niimbers of Apollonius, of 
no small difficulty and ennuis It must strike 
the observation of every classical reader, that 
the ancient heroic poets had such a predilection 
for catalogues, that it seems as if they would 
have thought an epic poem incomplete without 
one. Homer, the great father and leader of the 
band, has a very minute and particular enume- 
ration of the Greek and Trojan forces and their 
respective leaders. Apollonius, as we see, has 
his catalogue : and the Latin epic poems have 
religiously followed the Greeks in this respect ; 
as may be seen by turning to the JEneid, to the 
Thebaid of Statins, and to the Argonautics of 
Valerius Flaccus. Milton (that most diligent 
and judicious imitator of the ancients) has also 
his catalogue of fallen angels, and has contrived, 
by the beauty of numbers, and the force of clas- 
sical allusions, to make it one of the most pleas- 
ing passages of his poem. Homer's catalogue 
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mxLHi be considered as the poetical progenitor of 
all these. It is not surprising, that the cata* 
logue of Homer should have been highly agree* 
able to his countrymen. The Greeks, when he 
wrote, were in that state of society, in which 
men are fond of traditions, and attached with 
an enthusiastic reverence to the conservation of 
pedigrees, and the details of genealogy and 
clanship. Subsequent writers were led, by the 
very favourable reception which the Homeric 
minuteness in geography and genealogy expe- 
rienced, to an imitation in these particulars ; and 
we find them, in consequence, abounding in si- 
milar passages. The national vanity of the 
Greeks made them singularly partial to the nar- 
ratives which recorded the favourite passages 
of their ancient story, the stems of their ancient 
families and dynasties; and immortalized the 
scenes with which they were familiar. I fear I 
have been betrayed into great prolixity and am- 
plification in my version of the preceding cata- 
logue ; and at tne same time I must own, that I 
feel 1 have not succeeded to my wish. But it 
is difficult, indeed, to translate these particular 
specifications of persons and places with any 
tolerable degree of grace and elegance. I hope 
the candid reader will consider these difficulties, 
imd make allowances accordingly. 



d70 PagasaJ] A promontory of Magnesia, 
which was a part of Thessaly. It was so called 
from the Greeic tm^yyujxf , which signifies ' to com- 
pact or put together;' because the ship Argo 
was there compacted or built. All accounts of 
this expedition make the Argonauts assemble 
here. — Yid: Strabo, lib. ix. 
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372. StarsJ] This simile is new in its applica* 
tion, and of uncommon beauty. The comparing 
the Minyae, who were distinguished from the 
crowds around them by their stature, beauty , 
and the lustre of their arms, to stars shining; 
through dark clouds, is highly illustrative and 
picturesque. 

- 403. Phryms,] The Golden fleece, in quest 
of which the Argonauts sailed, was supposed 
to be the fleece of the very ram on whose back 
Phryxus and his sister Hell^ attempted to pass 
the sea, which bears the name of the latten 
While Phryxus was in an agony of grief for the 
loss of his sister, who fell into the sea and was 
drowned, the ram, who, at the moment, was 
miraculously endowed with speech, comforted 
and assured him, that he would convey him 
safely to Scythia. On his arrival in Colchos, 
Phryxus sacrificed this ram, and presented the 
fleece to lEetes, the king of t^at country. Such 
is the connexion between the adventures of 
Phryxus, and the grief of Alcimede, for the' 
departure of her son. 

418. Sunk on his couchJ\ It is scarcely possi- 
ble to do justice to the ordinal, in a translation. 
It is highly natural and affecting. It describes 
the old man, as hiding himself in his bed from 
the light of day, and wrapping up his head in 
the bedclothes. The word syhieaf has peculiar 
force. The passage seems to be imitated from 
Homer's Iliad D,, where the sons of Priam 
surround their mournful father. 

431. Like a girL] The simile, in the original, 
is inexpressibly beautiful and tender; though, 
perhaps, a little too minute and circumstantial. 
The languid flow of the word tiyeXa^Bi, and the 
introduction of a spondee in the fifth place of 
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the line, have a happy effect (as the Oxford 
editor remarks) to show the languor and taedium 
with which the unhappy child drags on her 
cheerless and miserable being. We have here 
one of the many examples which show our 
poet's consummate skill in versification. 

455. Sole tributeJ] All the former interpreters 
(as the Oxford editor observes) seem to have 
mistaken the sense of the original passage. 
* This alone — the pious act of closing my eyes — 
(says Alcimede) remained to be performed by 
you : all other returns that a grateful child could 
make for the love and tenderness of a parent, I 
have already received, and enjoy from you.' 
The word wsco'ta here signifies simply ' to nave 
or enjoy.' , Sometimes (as in Iliad j3, ver. 237) 
it signifies ' to acquire :' it is a metaphorical ex- 
pression, taken from the animal economy, for 
wscra-o) properly signifies ^ to digest.' 

460. Tfiey live, — they throb, 4^c.] The passage 
in the original scarce admits of a translation. 
The word ta^Xv^ai is expressive of a fulness 
accompanied by. an endeavour to burst forth. 
It is a metaphor, taken from the bubbling of 
caldrons on me fire, when the liquid in them 
begins to be heated. It is derived from fXwiv. 

469. The goddess.] Diana; who among the 
Greeks answered to Lucina among the Romans, 
and was supposed to preside over the birth of 
children. 

495. Conceal thy grief, ^c] The poet seems, 
in this passage, to have had his eye on the 
parting speech of Hector to Andromache, in 
which he advises her to remain at home : AAA' 
fli^ Ofxov. He seems to have imitated a passage 
of the twenty-fourth Iliad : 

Q2 
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J: 



Virgil has imitated this passage of Apollonius, 
in the twelfth book of his iEneid, ver. 72. (Oxford 
editor.) 

501. Thus from his fane."] Virgil has imitated 
this passage, and improved it, by adding several 
picturesque and beautiful circumstances. — iEneid 
iv. 143. 

503. Delos.] Delos is called ' the divine,' be? 
cause it was the place of refuge to which Latona 
fled; and because her children, Apollo and 
Diana, were born there. It was one of the 
Cyclades ; and was also called Ortygia, from 
the sister of Latona; or rather biecause it 
abounded in quails. The fable relates, that 
this island, on its first appearance in the sea, 
floated at random ; but became fixed at the in- 
tercession of the goddess. See Callimachus, in 
his Hymn to Delos.-r-Gr. Scho. 

503. Claws,'] A city of Asia Minor, neap 
Colophon. There was an oracle of Apollo 
there; and Man to, the daughter of Tiresias, was 
priestess of it. It was called Claros, or rather 
Cleros, because Apollo obtained it *by lot;' 
that being the sense~ of the Greek. — Gr. Scho. 

• 516. Diverse borne.] The word, in the original, 
is wapxK\i^oy — * by herself — separated from 
others.' This signification, it is true, is not 
found in the lexicons ; but it follows fairly from 
the primitive word. Yet, it will be closer to the 
true sense, if we render the expression — *by 
herself on one side.' And it is thus highly 
descriptive of the true circumstance : for those,, 
who encounter a throng and press of people, 
can only avoid it by turning on one side. — Ox- 
ford editor. 

525. 'Acastus.'] The reader, who turns to Va- 
lerius Flaccus, and sees how he makes Jason 
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work, to bring Acastus along with the Argo- 
nauts, and from what malignant motires; will 
perceive, that by an injudicious attempt to im- 
prove on his original, he has materially injured 
the pathos a the morality, and beauty of the 
narrative. 

685. Sister^s hand,] This sister of Acastus was 
named Pelopeia. 

537. From questions— forbore.] Either that he 
might not cause any delay, or rather that he 
might not lead AcastUs and Argus to repent of 
what they had done. 

530. On the furled saih,] We shall find fre- 
quent occasions of remarking, in the progress 
6f this work, the distinctly graphic or pictu- 
resque manner of ApoHonius. He never deals 
in generals pr vague descriptions ; his images 
are new, and, at the same time, natural; 
strikingly appropriate to the subject, the place, 
the -time, and the actors. How natural and 
descriptive is the circumstance of the assembled 
Argonauts seating themselves on the rolled up 
sails, and the masts which lay near the ship, on 
the shore of Pagasae ? 

588. Vows on winding shores, Sfc,]' Phoebus 
was worshiped by seafaring men on the shores, 
under the denomination of Eifoxlie^t from axTij, 
* a shore.' He was also known to mariners by 
the names of cjLtjSao'iOc, or Bfj^pacffifji^os, from a 
Greek verb signifying * to embark ;' as the god, 
who presided Qver embarkations ; under which 
title tie was invoked ^t the commencement of a 
voyage. He was invoked, at the conclusion of 
voyages, under the name of BK^a<rip$, as the 
power who presided over debarkations. 
' 596. Broad rock.] Here again is an instance 
of the graphic genius of Apollonius, and his ac- 
curate observation of natural images. We ac- 
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tually see the Argonauts laying aside their out-' 
ward garments, and depositing them on a broad 
flat rock. We are present with them ; we share 
their labours. The poet, through the whole sub- 
sequent description, is agreeably circumstantial. 
He paints the busy scene in the liveliest colours. 
601. Well twisted rapes, ^c] The passage in 
the text of the original (as the Oxford editor 
justly suggests) has hitherto not been under- 
stood, or rather the text seems to be corrupted. 
I do not understand (adds he) how ropes, 
passed internally and fastened to the timbers of 
the ship, could render them firmer ; besides, the 
word e^axroLV seems to intimate, that the ropes 
were passed, not within, but without, around 
the body of the vessel; therefore it should 
seem, that instead of ev^o^ev we should read 
fjclo^ey. Yet, it must be confessed, that Hesy- 
chius interprets (Mw^jxara, ropes in the middle 
of a ship. — (Sanctamand.) I think the sense may 
be, that ropes were brought under the keel, and 
passed around the ship; by which some of the 
Argonauts held and steadied her, so as to let 
her move gradually on the inclined plane, while 
others pushed her down the descent, which they 
had dug for her, to the sea. It is thus that 
porters manage, when they let down large 
casks into vaults and cellars. If we adopt the 
word svMey, the lines of the text may be 
translated as follows : 

Well twisted ropes within tbe ship they pass'd. 
Where pins of iron held the timbers fast : 
The masts to strengthen, and to hold the sail. 
When beating waves and rosbing storms prevail. 

613. Tied to the banks, ^c] It should seem, 
that the oars were fast tied to the benches, with 
the palm or flat broad part, which is usually 
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outward, turned inward ; the object of the pro- 
jection a cubit's space seems to have been, that 
the Argonauts might take hold of these ends of 
the oars, as a kind of handles, in pushing the 
Tessel down to the sea. This is a aifficult and 

« 

disagreeable task, to turn the details of manual 
labour and mechanical operations out of a dead 
into a living language; it is scarcely practicable 
to make such versions intelligiUe, and, at the 
same time, to avoid their being bald .and ludi- 
crous ; and, after all, little credit is to be had 
by the labour. 

643. The central plcLceJ] All the rest of the 
places at the oars were assigned by lot. Her- 
cules and Ancseus were exempted Xxoxel lot, and 
placed together, because they were stronger 
than the rest of the crew, and each a match for 
the other. They were placed in the centre of 
the vessel; because, if they had been in either 
.end of the ship, they would have given an 
undue prevalence of the party -with whom they 
rowed, over those in the opposite extremity .-?- 
See N. of Oxf. edit. 

655. More youthfulJ] Since the deity flourishes 
IB perpetual youth, it seems to be, with some 
propriety (says the Greek scholiast) that the 
younger part of the assembly were pointed out to 
perform these rites. So Homer, Kspoi fj^y Kpyj- 
iyipas sarerjfavh. 

657. Bowl.] For the purpose of purifying the 
hands of the worshippers, previous to the sacri- 
fice. 

657. Salted cakes,] The composition of meal 
and salt, which was sprinkled on the heads of 
the victims. 

665. Thou, whose ittfiuence,] Phcebus, by exr 
citing the fears and jealousies of Pelias through 
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his oracle, was the prime cause of the Argonaut 
tic expedition : and by his answers, when con- 
sulted by Jason, he had promised to be the 
protector of the Argonauts. 

674. Delos.'] In the original Ortygia. The 
Greek scholiast tells us, that Phanedocus, in 
his Deliacs; and Nicander, in the third book of 
his ^tolics, assert, that Delos obtained its 
name of Ortygia from a city or district of that 
name in JSXolia.. The latter writes thus : 

The colonists. 
That from Titanian Ortygia went. 
Some Ephesos possessed, and some that isle 
Before call'd Delos. To the neighboariag seat 
Of Sicilj some of the train repaired ; 
And seagirt Delos hence the common name 
Bears of Ortygia ; — not as fable feigns. 
From transformation of Asteria fair, 
Latona's sister ; and the title marks 
The region prime, from whence their tribes diverge.-^ - 

Gr. Scko. 

701. Unmix'd.] Pure unmixed wine was used 
in libations; as a token of a mind clear from 
falsehood, fraud, or dissimulation. — Eustathius. 

703. The prophet Idmon,'] This passage is 
wonderfully affecting and happily introduced, 
to render the prediction of the safe return of the 
Argonauts more striking, by the mixture of grief 
for the untimely fate of the generous IdmoH. 

716. Asia's.] Asia was so called, after the 
mother of Prometheus and Atlas. 

717. No sudden, Sfc] There is great nobleness 
and dignity, something truly sublime, in the sen- 
timents of Idmon, foreseeing his fate, and em- 
barking with a certainty of meeting his death. 
There is a stronff similitude between this trait in 
the character of Idmon, and that of Sarpedon^ 
and also of Achilles, in Hom^. 
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738. Deep— revolved,] The word, in the origi- 
nal, is porphuresken, which comes from parphura ; 
a kind of fish, which is found in the most pro- 
found depths of the sea. 

747. T swear to tfiee, Sfc] This oath of Idas 
is imitated manifestly from the oath of Achilles, 
in the first Iliad : 

Now, by tbis saored sceptre hear me swear. 

750. More sure protection, Sfc."] This vaunting 
and irreverent speech of Idas (says the scho- 
liast) seems to be imitated from that of the 
Cyclops in the Odyssey. So Mezentius, ^neid 
X. ver. 773. / 

756. A mighty bmvlJ] Virgil has imitated this J_ 

Eassage, in the first ^neid, ver. 738* Of Bitias 
e says— 

Ille impiger haasit 
Spamantem pateram, et pleuo se prolait aaro. 

760. Idmon reproved.] It is with peculiar pro- 
priety, that the prophet Idmon is introduced, by 
the poet, as reproving the impious boast of the 
intemperate and ferocious Idas. Indeed, the 
attention to nature, character, and occasional 
circumstances, is truly admirable. 

770. The Titans, impious, Sfc,] Iphimedia, 
daughter of Triopas, wife of Aloeus, had two 
sons by Neptune, Otus and Ephialtes. They, 
presuming on their strength, attempted to de- 
throne Jupiter, but were slain by Apollo at 
Naxus, and thrown into Tartarus by Pluto. 

785. Loudly raved.] XwsT eviirJoc^wy, in the 
original. There is great truth and nature in this 
sentence. We find, that angry people inflame 
themselves more and more. As they talk and 
scold, their wrath appears to acquire impetuosity 
and momentum. Vires acquirit eundo. 
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789. The song of OrpAeus.] Scaliger finds 
fault with the subject of this song,^ and prefers 
to it that in Valerius Flaccus. By this piece of 
criticism, he has betrayed his ignorance of the 
nature of ancient poetry, and of the character of 
Orpheus, who was the author and propounder of 
a particular theory of the Cosmogony, or first 
formation of the universe. The propriety, both 
of the introduction of the song, and of the 
choice of a subject, may be easily defended. 
The occasion of the song was a rising quarrel 
among the Argonauts, which Orpheus endea^ 
▼oured to compose by the united powers of 
poetry and music. To this it may be added, 
that a song, the subject of which is religion, and 
which asserts the sovereignty of Jove, was very 
timely and expedient: as one of the chiefs of the 
Argonauts had spoken, in rather a blasphemous 
manner, respecting the divinity. It was surely 
very seasonable,- even in an hour of festivity, to 
* vindicate the ways of God to man;' particularly 
for Orpheus, who to the character of bard added 
that 01 priest and prophet. Nor were the audi- 
tory of such mean rank as Scaliger would inti- 
mate, or unworthy of the sublime truths which 
he communicated, or incapable of understanding 
them. He uses the term Viri militares, as if the 
Argonauts were mere illiterate, rude, common 
soldiers ; and th^ divine bard sung in a common 
guard-room. It is to be considered, that they 
were chiefly persons of the most illustrious birth; 
princes, heroes, and demigods. In the Latin 
poet, Orpheus sings on. no particular occasion, 
and to no end, but to make the night pass away 
pleasantly ; whereas, in Apollonius,. there is a 
design and policy in the song, and it is illustra- 
tive of the character of Orpheus. It is intro- 
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duced to calm a disagreeable altercation, and it 
illustrates the power of music in a most striking 
manner. (See Warton*s Observations on Spen^ 
ser, vol. i. p. 104.) Silius Italicus has imitated 
this passage in his eleventh book, where he re^ 
presents Teuthras as singing and playing on the / 
lyre. See ver. 456. And the song of lopas, / 
before Dido and her courtly assembly, breamed ^ 
the same philosophical spirit. — ^j^Elneid xi. ver« 
742. 

Tarn oanit errantem lanam, soliaqne laliores* 

The Orphic songs, which have been preserved 
to us, fully justify the character of seriousness 
and divinity which the poet ascribes to these 
strains in the passage before us. We find, from 
the different descriptions of banquets which the 
ancients have left us, that the style of conversa- 
tion on those occasions was moral and instruc- 
tive. 

790. Strife,] So Ovid, Metam. lib. i. ver. 19. " 
Empedocles taught (says the scholiast) that all 
things bein^ first confounded together in Chaos, 
strife and love being sent down, separated and 
disposed them into order; that without them 
nothing can arise to being, or of course perish. 
Thales made water the origin of all things, on 
the authority of the poet, who says — 

And Zeno says, that the chaos of Hesiod was 
water, which settiing and subsiding, mud was 
produced; which being yet more dried and 
compacted, became solid earth. That, to ferti- 
lize and make this pregnant, love was born, to 
warm and cherish it with his fire; heat being of 
the very essence of love. Anaxagoras, assert- 
ing that the sun is a mass of red hot iron, says, 
VOL. I. R 
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' from whence all things are produced.' Thence 
Euripides, who was his scholar, calls the sun, 
' a clod of gold.' And the same Anaxagoras 
taught, that the moon was a broad flat place, on 
which, he says, 'the Nemaean lion fell (by way, 
I presume, of accounting for the spots of the 
moon). — See Gr. Scho. 

799. Ophion.] Milton, Paradise Lost, copies 
this passage: 

How the serpent, whom thej calFd 
Ophiooj with Eafyirome, the wide 
Eocroaching Eve, perhaps, had first the role 
Of- cold Olympas. 

The upper part of Eurynome was the perfect 
' form of a beautiful woman; the lower termi- 
nated in the tail of a fish. 

801., Cold Olympus,] So Milton^ Paradise 

\ Lost, book i. 1. 511. et seq, 

\ 815. The voice and lyre, ^c] Milton has imi- 
tated this passage in Paradise Lost, book viii. 1.1. 
821. Of sleep — the tongues, Sfc.] It was the 
custom of the ancients, w^en they were about to 
retire to rest, after a sacrifice and banquet, to 
mix the goblet, and offer up the tongues of the 
victims to Mercury; and to pour the wine upon 
them. This may have a meaning, physically 
apposite to the ceremony and the occasion. As 
Mercury is the type of speech, the presiding 
deity of eloquence, it is natural when sleep 
approaches, and prepares to seal up in silence 
the lips and still the tongues of the assembly, to 
sacrifice to the god of speech, by way of a fare- 
well offering, the tongue ; which was the organ 
of that faculty. The sacrifice of the tongues 
might also be meant, as a mystic lesson, to re- 
mind the guests, that if any thing of a secret 
or confidential nature had been said or done at 
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the preceding banquet, it should not be revealed. 
Homer, also, refers to this ancient rite; and 
says, Tkut^cas ^ sy vrupt jBaXXov. The Greek 
scholiast quotes an ancient author, whose works 
have been lost, for the historical origin of this 
custom; and tells us, that Derichidas, in his 
Megarics, relates, that Alcathous, the son of 
Pelops, havinff been expelled from Megarae, for 
the murder of Chrysippus, went to reside in 
another state; and meeting a furious lion, which 
had laid waste the Meganean territory, and 
against which various persons had been sent out 
by the sovereign of the country, he killed him, 
and putting the tongue in his wallet, returned to 
Megarae. Other persons, who were frf the party 
which had been sent against this destructive 
beast, returned, and also claimed the honour of 
having killed him. On this, Alcathous produced 
his wallet, with the tongue of the savage foe, 
and convicted them of falsehood. The sovereigH 
of the country, having offered a sacrifice to the 
ffods on this occasion^ placed the lion's tongue 
last of all on the* altar. And hence the custom 
of offering up the tongues of the victims remained 
among the Megarensians — Gr. Scho. 

834. The vessel.] Valerius Flaocus, in his 
exordium, calls the Argo, Fatidicam ratem — 
' the prophetic vessel.' At line 305 (where he 
represents Jason as hearing in a vision the vessel 
Argo urging his departure) the poet tells us, that 
the wood which composed the poop of the ship 
was vocal, and came from the prophetic grove of 
Dodona. — So Claudian, de BeUo Gelico — S. 14. 

Sed ctfBO moDitn Jovis augnre iaco 
Arbore presBg^ tabalaa animatse loqnaoas. 

The ancient writers, as well historians as poets, 
were full of these wonders. The ass addresses 
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Balaam in scripture. The speech of the horse 
of Achilles, in Homer, is well known. - In the 
lEneid, the myrtles are endowed with speech, 
i and relate the tragical fate of Polydorus. 
4 862. With tears, Src] So Virgil, Mn. lib. iii. 
ver. 10. 

861. At every stroke.] The versification, in the 
original passage, is happily expressive of the 
sound of the oars, and of the dashing and hoarse 
roaring of the waves. 

868. White as the pathway.] The comparison 
of the white track of the vessel, cutting her way 
through the green sea, to a path through a grassy 
field, is entirely new, and highly illustrative and 
beautiful! 

' 869. From the' abodes on high, Sfc] Nothing 
can be more sublime, or nobly imagined, than 
,the magnificent picture of superior beings, of dif- 
ferent orders, admiring the stately vessel, the 
work of Pallas, as it sailed along. 

877. Itonian.] Some, for Itonis in the original, 
read Tritonis. Minerva, however (says the 
Greek scholiast), was called Itonias, or Itonian, 
from a temple of a corresponding name, sacred 
to h^r, at Coronea in BoBotia. Or rather, with 
more propriety , where she is represented as pre- 
siding over an enterprise of the Thessalian Mi-* 
nyae, this appellation may be derived from Itonia,' 
a place of Thessaly, of which Hecateus makes 
mention in the first book 6f his history. Aripe- 
nidas also, in his Thebaics, speaks of a son of 
Amiphictyon, called Itonus, from whom the town 
of Thessaly in question derived its name; and 
Pallas obtained the epithet of Itonian. Alexan- 
der makes mention of him, in the first book of 
his Caric monuments. — (Gr. Scho.) It is ob- 
servable, that Tritonis was the reading of Ya^ 
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lentine Rotmar, who has translated our poet 
iuto Latin verse. His translation is : 

Minerve 
MiratsB TritonU opas stapaere virosqae. 

879. He whom Phillira,'] Suidas, under the 
head of Thessaly, asserts that Chiron, like the 
rest of the centaurs, was the son of Ixion ; but 
the author of the Gigantomachia relates, that 
Saturn, under the assumed form of a horse, had 
Chiron, by the nymph Phillira, who was the 
daughter of Oceanus, whence he became an 
Hippo-centaur. The name of the wife of Chiron 
was Chariclo. Chiron is introduced, with sin- 
gular propriety on this occasion, as being the 
friend of man, and the most just of the centaurs: 
and also on account of his particular connexion 
with Jason, who learned nrom him the art of 
medicine ; whence he acquired his name of Jason^ 
from a Greek verb which signifies * to heal,' — 
Gr. Scho. See Orph. Arg. 377, where he is 
called AiKOiolahs Ksvravpujy. 

886. AchiUes.] The centaur, with his wife hold- 
ing the young Achilles in her arms, showing him 
to his father Peleus, and advancing into the foam 
of the sea to take leave of the Argonauts, would 
afford a fine subject for painting. Apollonius 
follows the poets subsequent to Homer, in say- 
ing that Achilles was brought up by Chiron; 
but Homer says no such thing. H. Stephens 
has noted the Greek scholium on this passage, 
as mutilated or corrupted ; which is a great pity, 
as the learned author of these ancient commen^ 
taries seems to refer in it to many writers, whose 
works are now lost: as, for instance, to the 
seeond book 'of the Noor**, or * Returns,' of Ly- 
simachus of Alexandria. The scholiast seems 

r2 
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to intimate, that there was some difference among 
writers of credit, respecting the generally te- 
ceived fable, that AcluUes was the son of Thetis , 
a marine deity, 

900. Tiscean cliffs."] Tisseum was a promontory 
of Thessaly, or, as others say, of Thesprotia ; 
where stood a temple of Diana. Valerius Flac^ 
book ii. yer. 7, refers to this passage : 

Templaqae Tiseae mergaot obliqaa Diana^. 

906. lolchos.'] A town of Thessaly, near the 
bay of Pagasae. It is mentioned by Lucan, lib, 
iii. ver. 192. 

911. As flocks, ^c] Homer, in the sculptures 
or paintings of ^ e shie ld of Achilles, introduces 
two shepherda)>^fpn?«^Hhis manner before their 

flocks.^ y^^f^ 

918. Pehf^a's/MikJ^in The Pelasgi,who 
were settlepifti TUssw, ^^e among the most 
ancient tribeA of iffl^e^e. jfhey gave to it the 
name of Aexi^ wnich was/he ancient appella- 
tion of Egypty^iri frojji^hich country these 
people otiginally^CamC; The name Aeria is de- 
rived from blackness, on account of the dark 
colour of the soil, which was observable both in 
the region where they settled, and that iroiH 
whence they came. The Pelasgians are said, by 
the scholiast, to have taken their name either 
from Pelasgtis, the son of Inachus; from the 
Pelasgi, a certain tribe of barbarians ; or from 
Pelasgus, the son of Neptune and Larissa. The 
Pelas]^i and Tyrrhenians appear to have had a 
common origin. These people also called their 
country Ai-^ Monah—^Regio lunaris; which the 
poets changed into Haemonia. See Bryant, and 
some additional disquisitions on this subject in 
the notes on the fourth book. The reader will 
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find the origin, conquests, and emigrations of 
the extraordinary people considered very much 
at large, in two dissertations, by Dupuis ; which 
are published in the memoirs of the National In- 
stitute of France. See also Heyne on Virgil. 

930. Hero's tomb.'] The tomb of Dolops. The 
hour of sacrifice to the infernal powers, and de- 
parted spirits, was evening or night. To the gods 
above, tney sacrificed in the forenoon. The vic- 
tims which were offered to the former ' were 
eylofjiM, exsecttty or castrated ; to denote the bar- 
renness of death, or the grave, which yields no 
return. The victims proper for the celestial 
powers were svopya* or * perfect males.' Dolops 
was the son of Hermes, according to tradition. 
He died in Magnesia, and was buried there. — 
Or. Scho. 

937. Aphetce.'] This place was so called, from 
afiyjfM, ' to dismiss or let fly;' because here the 
Greeks let fly their sails^ 

943. ilmyrtw.] A river of Thessaly, which 
flows into the sea near Melibcea. It took its 
name from Amyrus, the son of Neptune, ac- 
cording to ancient fables. 

946. Deep ravines, ^Tc] The word, in the ori- 
ginal, is evpvi/.Byas. This (by the scholiast) is 
interpreted gullies, that open from mountains 
into a plain. - But Scylax makes Eurymenae the 
name of a town, lying without the gulf of Pa- 
gasae; and with him Val. Flaccus agrees. 

948. Olympian,'] There were no less than six 
mountains, all of which bore the name of Olym- 
pus. In Macedonia, Thessaly, Mysia, Cilicia, 
£lis, and Arcadia. 

950. Pallene's sides."] Pallene, a mountain and 
city of Thrace, the parent region, whence Pro- 
teus was descended. The original is, ' the slopes 
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of Fallene ;' similar to the expressions of Ho^ 
race; — Ustiae cubantis — et supinum Tibur.^-^ 
Oxf. edit. 

960. Myrine.'] Lemnos had two cities, He^ 
phaestea (so called from Vulcan), and Myrine. 
The latter was the capital of the island. Fliny 
relates, that, at the time of the solstice. Mount 
Athos used to cast its shadow on the market^ 
place of Myrine; and Sophocles says, A^cc^ 
tnuotlsi yala, ATjjutviflp^ d\o$. — Gr. Scho. 

968.. CruiUy, Sfc] Lemnos had the appellation 
of Sinteis from a Greek word, which signifies 
' to injure," Stv^tv, because it was first inhabited 
by the Tyrrhenians, a branch of the Pelasgi, 
and a most barbarous, ferocious, and piratical 
race. Hellanicus gives a different etymon ; and 
says it was so called because arms, and the de* 
structive implements of war, were there first 
fabricated. — Gr. Scho. 

982* Ittdignant Ventes,'] This goddess, being 
irritated against the Lemnian women, for their 
neglect of her worship, rendered them offensive 
to their husbands ; who going frequently to the 
wars, and bringing home captives, expelled their 
wives, and substituted these women in their 
place. Spence observes, in his Polymetis, 
* We meet with a character of Venus, on some 
particular occasions, as the goddess of jealousy 
rather than of love. I do not remember to have 
seen any figures of her under this character: 
there is not any description of it to be found in 
- any Roman poet before those of the third age : — 
Val. Flac. book ii. ver. 106.' This passage, in 
the Polymetis, evinces the truth and good sense 
of Mr. Gray's observation on that work; that 
had Mr. Spence consulted the Greek authors, 
they would have afforded him more instruction^ 
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.on the yery heads he professes to treat of, than 
all the other ^rriters put together. The learned 
critic seems to wonaer at the passage in Vale- 
rius Flaccus, as exhibiting Venus under a new 
character; but, had he recurred to Apolloniud 
Ithodius, he would have seen that the original 
idea of the vengeful * and infuriate character of 
Venus is suggested by him ; but much amplified 
and dilated by Valerius Flaccus, in his. usual 
declamatory manner. The means which Venus 
employed, to render th^se unhappy women odi- 
ous to their husbands, was the Causing them to 
have a most disagreeable scent. This, when it 
comes to be explained, has, like most other 
fables of ancient mytl\ology, a good and rational 
moral. It intimates, that women are liable to 
lose the affections of their husbands if they neg- 
lect their persons, and are inattentive to clean- 
liness and the arts of making themselves agree- 
able. This is the plain meaning of the story of 
the Lemnian women being punished for despis- 
ing the sacrifices of Venus; that is, for neglect- 
ing the graces. Horace joins Suadela, the god- 
dess of persuasion, and Venus together, as the 
two powers that render persons agreeable. Myr^ 
tikis, in the first book of his Lesbics (says the 
scholiast), differs from the received traditions; 
and relates, that the distractions in Lemnos were 
caused through the jealousy of Medea ; who, as 
she sailed past, diffused certain drugs, which 
rendered the females offensive to the men. This 
account is corroborated by others, which make 
the Argonauts touch at Lemnos on their return. 
987. The young Hypsipyle.'] She is, with great 
propriety, made the single exception; both on 
account of the connexion of parent and child, 
and because, by reason of her youth, her feel- 
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ings had not been so much wounded as those of 
the other women. — Gr. Scho. 

995. ^necCs strand,'] The poet, says the scho- 
liast, has taken this story from Tbelytes. .dSnaea, 
or Sicinus (as it is otherwise called), was an island 
near Euboea. It had its first name of S^ttdL 
from oivosy or cenus^ which signifies < wine,' from 
its being planted with vines. — Gr. Scho. 

1012. The Thradam, Sfc] The Lemnian wo- 
men were apprehensive that the Thraciaas> who 
resided not tar distant, might pass the sea, to 
punish them; not only for the destruction of the 
Lemnian men, but also of the Thracian captives, 
who had perished with their lovers. 

1023. EtkaUdes,'\ Virgil, in his description of 
the first appearance of the Trojans on the Car- 
thaginian snore, seems to have had inhis thoughts^ 
this approach of the Argonauts to Lemnos ; but 
he has greatly improved on his original. How 
much more engaging and dignified are the cour 
duct and sentiments both of Dido and the Tro^ 
jans ! The Pythagoreans relate of this Ethalides 
(says the scholiast), that, according to the trans- 
migration of souls, he lived again in the time of 
the Trojan war, and became Euphorbus, the son 
of Panthus. After this he became a certain 
Pyrrhus, a Cretan ; then, a certain person of 
Elis, whose name is not recorded; and then, 
lastly Pythagoras himself. Ethalides is, with 
peculiar propriety, appointed ambassador of the 
Argonauts,' being the son of Hermes, god of 
eloquence. 

1027. His father gave.'\ It is with singular pro- 
priety that Hermes is said to have bestowed 
this extraordinary privilege of being alternately 
numbered with the living and the dead: inas* 
much as it. was his province to conduct the de*^ 
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parted spirits from earth to the inferior regions ; 
or back again from the shades to this life. See 
Mn^d, book i. ver. 242. 

1056. Our tale of guilt.] The sensibility and 
conscious shame of Hypsip^p^le, young, tender, 
and compassionate; who had disapproved ori- 
ginally of the crime of the Lemnian women, and 
had saved the life of her ancient father, is beau- 
tiful, and highly in character. 

1067. Polyxo,] Valerius Flaccus takes notice 
of her, book ii. ver. 316 : 

Yates Phebo dileota Polyxo. 

The contrast in appearance and sentiments be- 
tween the young queen and her aged nurse is 
highly dramatic and interesting. 

1077. And thus she spake,] The speech of Po- 
lyxo, an old veteran in love, is highly beautiful 
and characteristic ; and was necessary, on this 
occasion, to dispel the fears aiid modest scruples 
of Hypsipyle and the younger females. Her 
topics are admirably chosen. Her arguments 
are unanswerable ; and she was the most proper 
person in the world to use them. Aged and de- 
crepit, the sentiments are suggested by her own 
feelings and situation; and the speech is illus- 
trated, and rendered more impressive, by the 
unlovely appearance and infirm condition of the 
speaker. She is happily contrasted too with 
the blooming virgins who support her. This as- 
sembly would be a fine subject for painting. 

1139. A mantle.] This description is rather too 
long ; but such was the beauty of Homer's de- 
scription of the armour of Achilles, that many 
different succeeding writers (as Virgil for in- 
stance), besides Apollonius, have imitated it. 
That Apollonius Rhodius had it in his thoughts 
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may be inferred from his introducing the Cyclops 
as figures embroidered on the web by the hands 
of Pallas, a circumstance which resulted from a 
natural association of ideas. Homer's shield di- 
rected our poet to the forge of Vulcan; the forge 
of Vulcan of course introduced the Cyclops to 
his consideration. 

1149. The Cyclops, Sfc] Virgil has closely 
imitated this passage, in the eighth book of the 
.^eid, ver. 424, et seq. The peculiar circum- 
stance, in both passages, of the thunderbolt 
being yet unfinished, is so striking, that it fur- 
nishes an unequirocal mark of poetical imitation, 
within the canons laid down by Dr. Hurd. 

1158. Antiope,] There were two females of 
this name: one, the daughter of Nycteus; the 
other, the daughter of Asopus ; of which latter 
the poet speaks in this place; and from whom, 
and Jupiter, sprang Amphion and Zethus, who 
raised the walls of Thebes. — Gr. Scho. 

1165. A double portion.] Amphion*s moving 
twice as many stones to build the walls of Thebes, 
by the sound of his voice and his lyre, as Zethus 
did by the efforts of bodily labour, seems to be 
an allegory, beautifully conceived, to express 
the superiority of the peaceful arts of wisdom 
and refinement over mere physical force and 
warlike achievements, in producing and ensuring 
the strength and prosperity of a community. — * 
Gr. Scho. 

1170. The shield of MarsJ] Not in the manner 
of earring it to war, or bearing it a» defensive 
armour ; but examining it in a sort of fond blan- 
dishment ; toying and playing with it in a sort of 
amorous delight, as the appendage of an admired 
and favoured lover. — Gr. bcho. Here again is 
a beautiful subject for painting, suggested by the 
graphic genius of the poet. 
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1174. Faithful imageJ] A9 the goddess, in a 
BDortiye manner , held the polished shield of 
Mars, it served as a mirror ; and reflected a faith-^ 
ftil image of her beauties. — Gr. Scbo. There i« 
inexpressible taste and beauty, as well as no- 
yelty, in this thought : is has not, as far as I 
can recollect, been imitated by any writer an- 
cient or modern. 

1177. Taphians, Sfc] Taphos was one of the 
islands called the Echinades, where dwelt the 
"iTeleboans, who before their settling there inha- 
bited Acamania. They were a piratical and 
wicked race, most greedy of spoil. They made 
an inroad into Argos, to carry off the oxen of 
Alectryon, father of Alcmene, and killed him 
and his sons. On this, Alcmene offered herself 
in marriage to any person who should ayenge 
the death of her father and brothers. — Amphi- 
tryon accomplished this exploit, and received 
the lady as his reward. Herodotus (says the 
scholiast) relates, with respect to the occasion of 
this fight, that Perseus had four sons by Andro- 
meda, Alcseus, Sthenelus, Nestor, and Alec- 
tryon, who held the sovereignty in common after 
the death of Perseus. Nestor had a daughter, 
named Hippothoe, from whom and Neptune 
sprang Pterelas, whose sons were Teleboas and 
'Taphus ; or, as others write, from Pterefas, ihe 
son of Teleboas, came sons, who were ^called 
Telebose. The Teleboans having returned to claim 
the inheritance of Hippothoe, the sons of Alec- 
tryon resisted them, and were destroyed* The 
Teleboans are said to have obtained their name 
irom the circumstances of their dwelling at a 
distance, and driving away oxen from Argos.— 
Gr. Scho. Robinson, in his notes on Hesiod, 
observes, that ApoUodorus gives a different ac- 
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count; namely, that Alectiyon^ betrothed bid 
dauj^hter to Amphitryon; and yms afterward 
killed by him accidentally. See Heyne, Not. in 
Apoll. 321-323. 

1183. Two chariots, 8fc.'] See the first Olympic 
Ode of Pindar; £nomaus was the son of Mars 
and Arpine, the daughter of Dafnaus; and Hip- 
podamia was his daughter. He had been warned 
oy an oracle, that he was fated to be killed by 
his son-in-law. On this account, he wished to 
prevent the marriage of his daughter ; and, as a 
pretext, refused to match her with any one who 
should be unable to conquer him in the chariot- 
race ; believing himself invincible in that respect, 
and therefore safe in offering such conditions — 
so swift were his horses. The place of starting 
was from the river Cladeus ; and the Isthmus of 
Corinth was the boundary of the course, -^no- 
maus had already killed thirteen suitors, when 
Pel ops offered himself to the contest, with horses 
which had been given to him by Neptune. He 
was so fortunate as to engage the affections of 
Hippodamia, who persuaded Myrtilus, the son 
of Hermes, the chariot maker *and charioteer of . 
^nomaus, to ^x the axletree in such a manner 
that it failed in the course, by which means ^no- 
maus was overthrown and killed. — Gr. Scho. 

Ila^^cyoy 7i avnvyov. — Pindar, 

1191. A stripling.'] Sanctamandus, as quoted 
by the Oxford editor, observes, that according 
as we read the passage, in the original text, with 
or without a comma, the sense will be either, 
* A youth, not yet impetuous or fierce :' or — * Not 
yet grown to be a fierce impetuous youth.^ P. 74. 

1192. Tityus,] He, says Pherecydes, was the 
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SOB of Jupiter and Elar^, the daughter of Orcho* 
menus. When his mother became pregnant, Ju- 
piter, apprehensive of the jealousy of Juno, thrust 
her under ground, to conceal her and his off- 
spring. Thus was Tityus born under the earth. 
Other accounts say, that, by reason of his vast 
bulk, his mother was unable to bring him forth^ 
and perished in the cavern; so that Tityus was, 
as it were, born out of the earth. As the scho- 
liast observes, it was usual, by a aort of poetical 
amplification, to say, that persons of gigantic 
bulk were children of the earth. This is, in fact, 
the sons of giants. — Gr. Scho. 

1201. lohhian Pkryxus,] Or Minyeian; for 
the abode of the Minyae was lolchos. He and 
his sister Helle were the children of Athamas. 
It remains to be inquired, says the scholiast, 
what is the mystical meaning of the figures re- 

E resented on the mantle. The poet (adds he) 
as a regular plan*; and wishes to exhibit, in 
one view, the dispensations of Providence, and 
order of things in this world. And first, by the 
thunder and the Cyclops he suggests the exists 
ence of Divine Providence ; a d^ity, and avengr 
ing justice; and, therefore, he says, that their 
work was incorruptible. Next, he shows how 
cities were built, and comiQunities established. 
After this, he points out the course of events 
that usually happen in civil society; as loves 
and wars ; which is the covert meaning of Venus 
bearing the armour of Mars. Violence and 
wrongs, and the feuds, contentions, and warfares 
attendant on them, are pointed out by the story 
of the Taphians. Projects of revenge on the one 
hand, ana nuptial alliances on the other, are de- 
signated under the narrative of the labours ot 
Pelops. Impiety and vain resistance to supe-^ 
riors and lawful authority are expressed uuaer 
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the figure of Tityus. Treachery, deceit, and 
wroHg, are contrasted with the benefits resulting 
from good counsel ; its tendency to produce un- 
expected safety in danger is displayed in the 
story of Phryxus and Helle, and the sacred ram. 
The mantle is said to be the gift of Minerva, be- 
cause the world was originally produced by di- 
vine wisdom ; and, as to all events, and the act- 
ings of men therein, nothing can proceed with- 
out the concurrence of a superintending Provi- 
dence ; and nothing can be administered happily 
and well, or promise itself a prosperous issue, 
except through wisdom. Such is the ingenious 
explication which the Greek scholiast gives of 
this passage. But the rule, Norn erat his locos, 
seems to apply here. The long description of 
the mantle of Jason, at a time when the reader 
was impatient to know what was to pass be- 
tween him and Hypsipyle, is not very seasona- 
ble. The descriptions of the armour of Achilles, 
and of ^neas, are better timed. They come 
when there is some pause in the action, and the 
mind of the reader is disengaged. 

1211. Mcenaliis,] A mountain of Arcadia. It 
was the resideneie of Atalanta, and took its 
name from Maenalus, a certain Arcadian. 

1218. As the star,] The comparison of the 
beauty of Jason's person, and the splendour of 
his appointments, to the star of eve ushering in 
the marriage night, will appear peculiariy happy 
and illustrative of the subject, if we consider the 
natural consequences of the interview between 
Jason and Hypsipyle, and the glad omens of 
future happiness which the Lemnian women 
fondly drew from the appearance of Jason, in the 
same manner as the virgin did from that of the 
star of evening. 

1247. Say, stranger, Sfc,"] The speech of Hyp- 
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sipyle is very artful and plausible. Great part 
of it is true; but she colours and dresses up the 
trdth with much address and judgment ; and con* 
trivesy most carefully, to sink the massacre of 
the Lemnian men in silence ; as. she was sensi- 
ble, that such a transaction, were it known, must 
have excited a general fear and abhorrence. All 
the crimes of the men, and provocations of the 
women, are put in the strongest light, to excite 
the pity and regard of the strangers. 

1247. The speech of HypsipyU^ Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus might have instanced this speech, 
along with those of Homer which he has cele* 
brated as specimens of ^skill in the arts of elo- 
quence. The patience and cruel provocations 
of the Lemnian women are put in the strongest 
light by the princess. The circumstances on 
which she dwells are admirably selected, being 
all such as were most proper to excite indigna- 
tion against the Lemnian men, and commisera- 
tion for the females. Their youth, beauty, duty, 
and virtue, were no consideration to engage re- 
gard and kindness. Slaves were preferred to 
them. The legitimate offspring were supplanted 
by bastards, and neglected by their fathers. The 
daughters were treated with contumely, and 
beaten by their father's concubines. The sisters' 
who were thus cast off, and expelled from their 
homes, were despised, by their brothers. The 
sons disregarded the wrongs of their motheri^. 
She adds, that the women waited with patience, 
in hopes of some favourable change in the dispo- 
sition of the men, which showed their moderation 
and forbearance. Even their resistance to all 
this ill treatment, is said not to have been their 
own act, or a boldness natural to their sex, but 
inspired, on the instant, by some god. All thi^ 
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is calculated to inspire the strangers with confi- 
dence, and to induce them to settle among them ; 
particularly the fiction of the males having emi- 
grated to Thrace, which removes all apprehen- 
sions the Argonauts might entertain on their ac- 
count. — See Gr. Scho. 

1273. Widowed wife.'] This is insisted on, with 
much delicacy and propriety, by an unmarried 
princess ; to show, that it was not any wanton- 
ness of the virgins, or any impetuous forwardness 
to be noticed by the men, that produced this ge- 
neral discontent^ but the wroqgs of the matrons. 
— Gr. Scho: 

1279. Sister te her firother.] Sanctamandus, 
says the Oxford editor, for Kao'iyvrpyjo'i wishes, 
with much propriety, to read KaciyvrjIotaT, since 
the whole force and acrimony of the oration are 
directed against the men, ana are meant to exag- 
gerate their unnatural conduct. I have followed 
this amended reading in my translation. 

1296. Abide with us, Sfc] So Virgil makes 
I)ido say, ^n. i. ver. 572. 

1313. Hand.] In token of amity and alliance. 
So Virgil,' JEn. vii. ver. 266 : 

Pars mibi pacit erit, dextram tetigisse tjranni. 

Oxford editor. , 

1331. By choice, Alcides,] The reader of Apol- 
lonius will find frequent occasions of remarking 
the exactness of the poet in delineating charac- 
ters. The present passage is a beautiful instance 
of this excellence. Hercules is represented, 
with peculiar propriety, as refusing to accompany 
Jason and the majority of his companions, on 
their pilgrimage of love to the city of the Ama- 
zons. It would have been disgraceful, and out 
of character, if Hercules, the avenger of wrongs. 
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the conqueror of labours, the scourge of mon- 
sters, had been introduced as following the dic- 
tates of passion, and tamely surrendering himself 
the slave of voluptuousness. Besides, the inter- 
ference of Hercules was necessary to extricate 
the Argonauts ; and for this he is reserved. The 
character of Hercules is a very noble one, as it 
is sketched by Apollonius. He before made 
him decline the offered command of the Argo- 
nauts ; and now, .by making him choose to remain 
at the ship, the poet has followed the precept of 
Horace, and preserved him : QualU ah incepto 
processerat. — Oxf. edit. 

1337. Vulcan.] Hesiod makes him the son of 
Juno alone, without any amorous intercourse. 
Homer makes him the son of Jupiter and Juno. 
The former has an allegorical meaning, conso- 
nant to the principles of modern chemistry. Vul- 
can, or heat, spnngs from air. 

1339. His fair Mde.] The sequel shows with 
how much propriety Venus was invoked at this 
time. 

1341. Their voyage is deferred,] The delay of 
Jason and the Argonauts, ensnared by love and 
pleasure among the Lemnian women, seems to 
nave furnished the hint to Virgil, for his amo- 
rous sojourn of ^neas with Dido, and the aban- 
donment of the queen to the indulgence of pas- 
sion : (£n. iv. ver. 86.) The character of Her- 
cules is still finely preserved, and is properly 
employed by the poet to rouse the Argonauts to 
their departure from that seat of fascination. 

1347. Reproachful he began.] There is a fine 
indignant spirit, and great energy, in the i^ech 
of Hercules. It is made up of interroffatories, 
which show the eagerness and reproachful vehe- 
mence of the speaker. It is not improbable, that 
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this episode of Apollonius may be the poetical 
parent of the episode of the loves of Rinaldo and 
Armida in Tasso. Our poet is himself much in-^ 
debted' to the Odyssey of Homer. Valerius 
Flaccus (book ii. 1. 378.) introduces Hercules 
haranguing the Argonauts in the same manner. 

1364. Dovmcasi eyesJl This passage is imita- 
ted by Virgil, JEn. xi. ver. 120 : 

OUi obstapaere sHentes 



Conyersique ocalos inter se atqae ora tenebant. 

\ 1369. As 6eeff.] Julius Scaliger, with great jus- 
tice, praises the art and diligence of our poet in 
this passage. Undoubtedly he has surpassed 
both the simile of Homer in II. /3. yer. 87, and 
that of Virgil, Mn. vi. ver. 707, though both are 
very beautiful. 

The simile of Apollonius has peculiar felicity, 
being applicable and apposite in all its members 
and circumstances. Thus, the hollow rock is 
expressive of the city of the Lemnians. The 
image of the bees flying out in swarms, expresses 
the women hurrying in confused crowds among 
the Argonauts, whose youth, beauty, and attrac- 
tions, are well expressed by the nowers. The 
buzzing of the bees is further expressive of the 
murmurs and confused noise of such a number of 
females. The circumstance of each bee applying 
herself to some particular flower, is apolicable to 
the women attaching themselves, eacn to some 
particular individual among the Argonauts. It 
IS observable, that this simile is introduced with 
three different aspects; to denote, first, the 
swarming in crowds ; then, the singling out par- 
ticular objects, to which they clung ; lastly, the 
plaintive noise and soft inurmurs of these fond 
women. The similes of Homer and Viigil are 
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generally expressive of multitude and confused 
noise. 

1961. Go then.] So Valerius Flaecus, book ii. 
ver. 424. Virgil might, possibly, have in view 
the parting mandates of Jason, when he makes 
the Carthage queen say : 

Sahem si qua mibi de te sascepta faisset 
Ante fagam soholes, si qois mihi parvalas trnlk 
liodfiret ^neas. 

1426. Samothrace.] This island was called by 
the inhabitants, Strategis : and Hellanicus says, 
that it was called Electryonia ; from Electra, the 
daughter of Atlast. She had three children, Dar- 
danus, the founder of Troy; Eetion, or Jasion, 
who was said to have been struck with lightning, 
for violating the statue of Ceres; and Armenia, 
who was married to Cadmus, and called the gates 
of Thebes Electryan, after her mother, as Hella- 
nicus asserts, in his first book on the affairs of 
Troy ; and Idomeneus asserts, in his first book on 
the same subject. — Gr. Scho. Valerius Flaccus 
refers to this passage, book ii. ver. 431. 

1428. Mystic rites.] It was a received opinion, 
tiiat if any person were initiated in the mysterious 
rites of Samothrace, he was preserved secure from 
storms at sea. Orpheus, Argonau. ver. 467> takes 
notice of this initiation, and its benefits. It is 
related that Ulysses, having been initiated, used 
a diadem instead of the purple fillet with which 
the votaries in, initiation used to bind themselves 
about the middle ; and that Agamemnon, who had 
been initiated, quelled a sedition of the Greeks, at 
one time, by appearing with the purple bands 
used in those mystic rites. Such was the gene* 
ral veneration for these sacred symbols. The 
Cabiri were the deities who presided over these 
mysteries in Samothrace. These were originally 
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called the great or mighty ones. (See Bishop 
Horsley's Charge.) Their names are mentioned 
by Mnaseas ; a writer quoted by the Gr. Scho. 
They were, it seems, four in number : Axieros or 
Ceres ; Axiocersa or Persephone ; Axiocersus or 
Hades; and Casmilus, who was the same as 
Hermes, as Dionysidorus relates. Athenion as- 
serts, that Dardanus and Jasion were the off- 
spring of Jove and Electra. The Cabiri seem to 
have taken their name from certain mountains of 
Phrygia; since, from that region, which was the 
abundant source of ancient superstitions, the mys- 
teries of the Cabiri came to S^motbrace. The 
Phrygian Cabiri, however, were but two in num- 
ber; Jove the elder, and Bacchus the younger. 
Samothrace, according to Aristotle, in his acr 
count of the polity of that island, was anciently 
called Leucosia. It obtained its latter name, 
Samothrace, partly from Saus^ the son of Hermes 
and Rhene; partly from the Thracians, who set- 
tled there. See scholiast on the Irene of Aristo- 
phanes, respecting the Cabiri. It may not be 
out of place here to add something respecting the 
Jdaei Dactyli. Strabo numbers nve brothers of 
the Idaei Dactyli, or Curetes ; Hercules, Paeon, 
Epimides, Jasias, and Idas: adding, that they 
had as many sisters. Others acknowledge but 
two, Titia and Cyllenus. Some derive the name 
of Corybantes from the word * cherub,* sienifyT 
ing, in the Phenician tongue, ' valiant;" and add, 
that they were the guards of the first kings of 
Phrygia. (Pitisc. Lexicon Antiq. Natalis Comes 
Myth. lib. ix. c. 7.) Diodorus tells us, that Cy- 
bele was daughter of Meon, king of Phrygia; 
that she married Jasius, a Samothracian, brother 
of Dardanus, and had by him Corybas. After 
the death of her husband, she went with Darda^ 
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HuH and Corybas into Phrygia, and introduced 
into that country the worship of the mother of the 
gods; calling the goddess, after her own name, 
Cybele ; and her priests Corybantes, frojn her son 
Corybas. Dionysius (lib. i.) informs us, that Dar- 
danus instituted the Samothracian mysteries ; that 
his wife learned them in Arcadia; and that Idaeus, 
the son of Dardanus, instituted afterwards the 
mysteries of the mother of the gods in Phrygia* 
Herodotus brings the Curetes out of Phenicia 
with Cadmus; and Sir I. Newton thinks, that 
having followed Cadmus out of Phenicia, some 
of them settled in Phrygia, where they were 
called Corybantes; some in Crete, where they 
were named Idaei Dactyli; some in Rhodes, 
where they were styled Telchines ; others in Sa- 
mothrace, where they were known under the name 
of Cabiri ; and some in Eubcea, where, as they 
were well skilled in arts and sciences, they 
wrought in copper (iron not being yet inyented), 
in a city thence called Chalcis; some in Lenmos, 
where they assisted Vulcan; some in Imbrus; 
and a very considerable number of them in Etolia, 
which was thence called the country of the Cu- 
retes, till ^tolus, the son of Endymion, possess- 
ing himself of it, called it Etolia. These Curetes, 
making themselves armour^ used to dance in it 
at the sacrifices, with great noise of pipes, and 
drums, and swords; which they struck upon one 
another's armour, keeping time, and forming some 
kind of harmony; and this is reckoned the origin 
of music in Greece, both by Solinus (Polyhis. c. 
11.) and Isidorus. (Orig. lib. xi. c. 6.) Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom, lib. i.) ascribes to the Cu- 
retes the invention of musical rhymes, and of the 
letters called Ephesian. Sir Isaac Newton is 
of opinion, that when the Phenician letters were 
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brought into Greece by Cadmus, they were at iSie 
same time introduced into Phrygia and Crete by 
the Curetes, who called them Ephesian from the 
city of Ephesus, where they were first taught. 
The Curetes were no less esteemed for their skill 
and knowledge in religious matters and mystical 
practices, than for their arts and sciences. In 
Phrygia, they attended the mysteries of Cybele ; 
in Crete, and the Terra Curetum, those of Jupiter. 
Cybele, or the great mother, was sometimes re- 
presented with a key in her hand, sometimes with 
a drum, which has made some think she was the 
same with the Syrian goddess Astarte, whose 
chariot was also drawn by lions. Lucian tells us 
(De Salt.) that she was the Cretan Rhea, that is, 
according to some, Europa, the sister of Cadmus; 
thus the Phenicians introduced, as Sir Isaac 
Newton observes , the custom of deifying their 
dead ; for we meet with no instance of such a 
practice before the departure of Cadmus and Eu- 
ropa from Sidon. 

The ceremonies performed by these priests in 
honour of the goddess were — at stated times they 
used to carry a statue about the street, dancing 
and skipping round it; and having, with violent 
gesticulations, worked themselves up to phrensy, 
they began to cut and slash their bodies with 
knives and lancets, appearing to be seized with 
divine fury; very much in 3ie manner of the 
howling dervises among the Turks at this day, of 
whom the reader will find a particular description 
in the valuable travels of Ohvier. This cere- 
mony was performed in memory of the grief of 
Cybele for her beloved Attis. A pine tree was 
yearly wrapped up in wool, and with great so- 
lemnity carried by the priests into the temple of 
Jthe goddess, in memory of her wrapping up in the 
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same manner the dead body of Attis, and carrying 
it to her cave. On these occasions the priests 
were crowned with violets, which were supposed 
to have sprung from the blood of Attis, when he 
laid violent hands on himself. The victims offered 
to the goddess were a bull or a she goat. At 
Rome a sow was yearly sacrificed to her, and the 
ceremony performed k^y a priest and priestess, 
sent for out of Phrygia on that occasion. Her 
priests (those, at least, which were known under 
the name of Galli) were all emasculated. This 
the great goddess required of them, in memory 
of Attis. The waters of the river Gallus^ when 
plentifully drunk, were believed to inspire them 
with auch a frantic enthusiasm> as to perform the 
operation on themselves without the least reluc- 
tance. They were not allowed to Vkink wine, 
because Attis, overcome with this liquor^ dis^ 
closed his amours with Acdestis, which he bad 
ever before concealed with care. They abstained 
from bread, in memory of the long fast which 
QyMe kept after the death of the same Attis. 
They held oaths to be unlawful on all occasions ; 
which tenet, some tell us, was common to all the . 
Phrygians. The priests were placed, after their 
jdeath, on a stone ten cubits high. Though the 
Romans professed a great veneration for Cybele, 
they looked on her priests as the refuse of man- 
kind. Of this there is an instance in Valerius 
Maximus : one Genucius, a Gallus or priest of 
Cybele, having by a decree of the praetor been 
admitted to the possession of an estate, which 
had been bequeatned to him, Mamercus Emilius 
Lepidus, at that time consul, on an appeal, re- 
versed the sentence of the praetor, on tne princi- 
ple that a creature of his description could not 
enjoy any privilege. 

VOL* I. T 
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1437. Mehnian.] The gulf of Melas. The 
Greek scholiast quotes Eudoxus, book iy. of his 
Periodus, or circuit, to show that this part of the 
iBgean 'sea had obtained the name of Melanian, 
and that the Sarpedonian rock lay behind it. The 
name of Alelanian, or Melas, is said to be deriyed 
either from Melas, the son of Phryxus, who fell 
into that sea, or from the river Melas, which 
empties itself into that place. — See Gr. Scho. 

1439. The shore of Thrace — right hand,] This 
must be a mistake. Thrace and Samothrace are 
to the left, as you sail towards the Dardanelles. 

1442. Chersonese.'] He means the Thracian 
Chersonese. It was originally an island. It 
lies opposite to the Troade. There was another 
Chersonese, belonging to Caria, and the birth^ 
place of Alexander the historian, who wrote on 
the affairs of Caria. — Gr. Scho. 

1449. RhcBteian.] So called from Rhaetia, daugh- 
ter of Proteus. Rhaeteum and Sigaeum were pro- 
montories of the Trojan coast. 

1452. Percote.] A city of the Troade, of which 
Homer makes mention. See lib. ii. yer. 612, of 
Valerius Flaccus. — Juga Percotes. 

1452. Abamis.] A city of Lampsacus. It olh- 
tained its name from the following circumstance. 
Venus, being beloved by Bacchus, gratified his 

Sassion in this place, before his departure for In- 
ia. During the absence of the god, she indulged 
herself in the embraces of Adonis, at this same 
place. When Bacchus returned, Venus, haying 
made a garland, met him and crowned him with 
it; after which, she desired him to follow her, to 
celebrate her nuptials. She then repaired to 
Lampsacus, where she wished to be deliyered of 
the child with which she was pregnant. Juno, in 
a rage of jealousy, touched Venus on the belly 
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with her hand^ which wa^ endued with magic in* 
fluence, and rendered the birth deformed and 
monstrous. (This was the same deity which was 
afterwards worshiped under the name of Pria> 
pus, a power naturally deduced from Venus and 
jBacQhus.) Venus, when she saw the monstrous 
infant, and his unseemly disproportion, rejected 
him with abhorsence. Hence^ this place took its 
name of Abamis, or, as it were, Aparnis, from a 
Greek word, anupyfOftcw, * to deny or refuse.' — 
Gr. Scho. 

1453. Pityeia's walls.] Val. Flac. lib, ii. ver, 
P23: 

Parvomque infame fragosis exsnperant 
Pityamqae vadis. • 

The Greek scholiast says, Pityea and Lampsacus 
were one and the same. Pityea was the more 
ancient name. This appellation is said to have 
been imposed, because JPliryxus, on his arrival » 
deposited a treasure there ; and treasure, it seems^^ 
is called vnlvnjt in the Phrygian tongue. Orpheus, 
in his Argonautics, takes notice of the same place. 

1454. The winds direct, Sfc] The expression^ 
in the original, ^tavh^a yyjos fs^Tjf , whicn Hfelz- 
linus interprets, Cttm nee deattera, ut loquitur Ca- 
tuUm, nee keva vocat aura, sed Jupiter utrnmque 
in pedem incidit. ' When the blast neither comes 
on the vessel from the right hand nor the left, but 
equally between both, and directly on the sails 
and yards.' 

1457. PrapontisJ] Is the sea after you pass the 
Hellespont, and before you come to the Thracian 
Bosporus. In this Propontis (says the Greek 
scholiast) an isle was situated, which afterwards 
became a Chersonese, or was joined to the main 
land by an isthmus. In this Chersonese is situ-* 
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ated Mount Arctos, emphatically so called, be- 
cause it is fabled, that there the nurses of Jupiter 
were transformed into bears; or, lastly, because 
that mountain, by reason of its height, was sup- 
posed to approach the stars, particularly the 
Northern Bear. The Dolians , over whom Cizycus 
here mentioned reigned, inhabited the Chersonese 
and the isthmus. Apollonius seems to speak with 
some uncertainty ; and, at one time, to call this 
district ' island,' at another to speak of the ' isthr 
mus.' This may be accounted for by recollect- 
ing, that the Chersonese had formerly been an 
island, and was afterwards connected with the 
land by an isthmus. With our poet agrees Or- 
pheus, Argon, ver. 613. 

1467. jEsepus,] A river of Asia Minor, which 
separates tiie Troade from Phrygia. The Troas 
begins from greater Mysia, and ends with M»eir 
pug. To those who sail to Colchos, Adia is on 
the right hand, Europe on the left. 

1472. Six hands,] This description is merely 
allegorical ; to intimate that these men were rob- 
bers and pirates, and possessed uncommon force 
and dexterity, which they exerted in their depre- 
dations. 

1477. Thessalian Cixycus,] The founder of the 
city of Cizycus, and father of the prince of that 
name, was CEneus, a Thessalian by birth ; who 
married ^nete, daughter of Eusorus, khig of 
Thrace, who bore him Cizycus. Eusorus was 
the son of Acamas, who is mentioned by Homer. 
According to some writers, CBneus, the father of 
Cizycus, was the son of Apollo and the nymph 
Stilbe, from whom a city took its name. — Or. 
Scho. 

1487. HavenI] The bay, to which the poet al- 
ludes here, was called Panormus. It was situ- 
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ated near Cizycus. There was also a bay of the 
same name on the coast of Sicily. — Gr. Scho. 

1490. Anchor.] It was not uncommon among 
the ancients, while navigation and naval equi- 
pages were yet rude and but little understood, to 
make use of anchors of stone. Yet this interpre- 
tation plainly contradicts Orpheus; who, in his 
Argonautics, clearly intimates that the Argonauts 
employed anchors with bending flukes;' that is to 
say, in the modern form, anchors of iron and 
brass. This circumstance, slight as it is, fur- 
nishes an argument to make us conclude the poem 
to be less ancient. See Orpheus, ver. 490, et seq. 
The anchor of stone had no such thing as a fluke ; 
it held the Vessel fast by its gravity alone. (See 
Oxf. edit.) What was used most anciently in 
mooring a ship was not called ayxvpa (which re- 
fers to the curved form), but evvaios Ki^og. 

1491. Artacia.] This was a fountain near Cizy- 
cus, of which both Alcspus and Callimachus 
make mention. — Gr. Scho. 

1495. Led by Neleut.] The Nelidee. Neleus 
was the leader of the lonians, who migrated from 
Atticd to Caria and Phrygia in after times. They^ 
in obedience to the oracles of Phoebus, conse- 
crated this stone, which had served the Argo- 
nauts for an anchor, to Minerva. The Neleus 
here spoken of was modem, in comparison of 
Neleus, the son of Neptune, and father of Nes- 
tor. The Neleus here mentioned was the son of 
Codrus, the last king of Attica. This is one of 
th6 many passages, where the poet delights to 
show his skill in antiquities and genealogical tra- 
ditions* 

1508. God of day.] Apollo, as has been before 
observed, was worshiped, by sailors embarking, 
under the name of Embasius; by sailors returning 

t2 
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to land, under that of Ecbasius; from two Greek 
words, that siff&ify ' to embark and disembark.' — 
It was natural that the sun, which has such an 
influence on the weather, and such a share in 
the success of voyages and in the art of naviga- 
tion, should be an object of peculiar worship to 
sailors, who are generally the most superstitious 
of men. 

1511. Friendly monarch.] It may be observed, 
once for all, that in the heroic ages, which ap- 
proached near the patriarchal times, governments 
partook much of the patriarchal form. We find, 
that almost all the' cities of ancient Greece and 
Asia Minor, and every little district, were each 
under a monarchical government. In process of 
time it happened, that many cities were united 
under one chief. The king had his demesne in 
proprietory; a portion of land, which was as- 
signed to him by the people. See an Essay on 
the Manners of heroic Ages, in the Transactions 
of the National Institute, by L'Eveque. 

1525. Her, won by countlest, Sfc.] There ex- 
isted in the heroic aces a custom, which still 
prevails all through Asia, and of which, says 
L'Eveque, many traces are to be found in the 
works of the ancients. The husband purchased 
his bride by presents agreed upon and stipulated 
between the two families. They callea- these 
presents s^vat. But, in return, the spouse brought 
to her husband a certain dowry or portion, which 
was called vrpoi^, and often the husband was en- 
riched by the fortune of his wife. Agamemnon 
offers his daughter to Achilles, with cities for her 
portion ; and offers to wave the nuptial .present. 
Widows were wont to resume their portions on 
the death of their husbands. Olivier, whose tra- 
vels reflect many lights on the ancient writers, 
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takes notice of this custom. In speaking of mar- 
riages, he says, ' When the relations are agreed 
among themselves, they fix the sum which the 
husband shall give as a present to his wife ; and 
this present bears a very extraordinary appella- 
tipn, which cannot properly be mentioned here.' 

1542. Dindymus.] A mountain adjoining to 
Cizycus, sacred to Rhea or Cybele. It was 
called Dindymus, quasi Did3rmus, from its two 
tops, which resembled paps. All Phrygia, in 
JEact, was sacred to Cybele, and famous for its 
religious rites. Strabo, however, says, in ex- 
press terms, that it has but one top. Bochart 
(de Qu(B8t. utrum Eneas fuerit unquam in Italia) 
thinks that a cymbal was called in the Phrygian 
language Dindum, as it is in the Syrian Zingzum, 
and thence he derives the name of the hill Din- 
dymus ; the more, because the invention of cym- 
bals is ascribed to the Phrygians, and in parti- 
cular to this goddess, whose festival was cele- 
brated on Mount Dindymus, with great noise of 
cymbals and drums. 

1545. Chytus,'] A creek or harbour in the Pro- 

Eontis, adjoining Cizypus, of which it seems to 
ave been the port, Deilochus relates, says the 
Greek scholiast, that the Pelasgi, the ancient in- 
habitants of the region, attempted to fill it up, 
out of hatred to the Thessalians, by whom they 
had been expelled. ApoUonius says, that this 
attempt was made by the gigantic natives of the 
place, to prevent the escape of the Argonauts; a 
poetical manner of alluding to the same tradition. 
The poet must be understood to speak here . of 
two different stations of the ship ; one, which was 
clo^e to the city ; and another, which was more 
distant. The near one was that which was called 
;^u7of ; the^ station nearest the city was called 
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mpolepos opi^Sy prior statioy because it was the' 
first which those who went from thie city met 
with on their way. The commonly received 
reading, in the original, must be translated — ' But 
those who were in the ship impelled the^yessel 
with oars from the port of Chytus, which is the 
further one, L e, as you go from the sea, or the 
prior one, i, e. as you go from the city.* — See 
Oxf. edit. 

1550. Giants.] Deilochus says, that these were 
of Thessalian origin, having arms growing out of 
their bellies; They lay in wait for die Argonauts, 
for the purpose of plundering them. — (Gr. Scho.) 
There is a remarkable coincidence with this pas- 
sage in Olivier's Travels : ' Opposite to Buyuk- 
der^ (says he) is to be remarked in Asia a hill, 
a little more elevated than the others, situated on 
the shore of th^ channel. It is called the Giants' 
Mountain.' — P. 151, vol. ii. 

1560; Massy fragments.'] So Virgil, iEn. ix. 
ver. 569 : 

Ingenti fragmine montijS. 

1573. As when the woodmen.] This simile, like 
all those of Apollonius, has a peculiar happiness 
and aptitude. The giants, as they lie slain in 
rows, are compared to beams of wood ot felled 
trees, both on account of the straightness and 
length of their bodies, and because of their being 
the produce or growth of the mountains, and be« 
cause they were cut down and deprived of life. 
The woodcutters are descriptive of the Grecian 
heroes.— (Gr. Scho.) Valerius Flaccus, in his 
third book, ver. 163, gives a very detailed ac- 
count of this battle. He expresses the simile 
before us thus : 

Ao velati magod. javenam cam densa secnri 
StWa labat, caneisqae gemit grave robar adactis, 
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Junqoe abies pieeasqae mont ; sio dora sob icta ' 
Ossa Tiram malaeque sooant, sparsasqae oerebro 
Albet ager. 

The whole passage in the original is peculiarly in 
the manner of our poet, who delights in a parti- 
cular and graphic exhibition of minute circum- 
stances, perhaps even to a fault. 

1598. SSacred..] KaT su^m^iiicrftAf, says the Greek 
scholiast. The ancients used to call many things 
good and sacred, which were dreadful and awful, 
or calamitous to man ; to avoid sounds of ill omen, 
by speaking of them as they truly were. Thus, 
the leprosy is called ifjoa. Morbus ^acer w9ls used 
by the Romans in the same manner : j$Nacer et 
integtabilis — Horace. Sum saeer, sum sceleshu, 
— Plautus. The Furies, on .the 4iame principle, 
were called Eumenides* Though, perhaps, that 
name might hare been given them as a respect- 
ful mode of speaking; lest these malignant beings 
should be irritated by a term of evil import and 
detestation. Thus we find, among our vulgar,^ 
fairies and malicious imps are always mentioned 
with a sort of cautious reverence, by the name of 
the * good people.* 

1602. Mfunia^s hostile sons,'] The Maxsrones, or 
people' of Macria, the neighbours of die Dolians 
or Cizycenians, and who were at war with them 
perpetually, were a colony from Eubcea. On 
account of this circumstance, the settlement took 
the name of Macria, from Maoris, the ancient 
name of Eubosa. The word Pelasgic is used 
here, because Euboea, the parent country of the 
Macrones, was anciently called Pelasgia, and 
was originally peopled n-om the primitive seats 
of the Pelasfri. The Macrones were anciently 
called Bechiri, and were uacommonlv expert in 
warlike exercises ; as is related by Pnilostepha- 
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nus and Herodotus, who have given an account 
of them. Some writers assert, that these Ma- 
crones had their name, because most of them 
were Macrocephali, or had uncommonly long 
heads ; like some among the Persians, and like 
certain savage tribes of this day. Herodotus 
speaks of the Macrones in his second book. 
There was also a tribe, Called Macrocephali, who 
lived near Cerasus, a city of Cappadocia. They 
are mentioned by Valenus Flaccus, in his fifth 
book. 
J 1608. Among the thickets, ^v.] This soi^ k 
imitated from Homer, II. X. 

Still the expressive epithet dvaksoy, the very 
life of the comparison, was wanting; this our 
poet has addea: and Virgil has retained the 
idea in his imitation of the simile before us. — 
See iEneid, xii. ver. 521. 

Ac velat fmn^issi diversis partibas ig^ef 

Arentem in siWam, et virgalta sonantia lanro. — 

Haelz. The noise and destructive force of the 
volumes of flame, spreading through the dry fo- 
rest, are aptly illustrative of the dreadfiil sound 
with which hostile columns advance, and the 
havoc which they occasion in their march. 

1613. Tkesonof^sonmetfSfc] See Valerius 
Placcus, lib. iiL ver. 240. — And see Orphei. 
Argon, ver. 5*20. It is to be remarked, that 
Orpheus differs from our poet in many respects, 
as to the adventures of the Argonauts at Cizy-f 
cus, and particularly as to the death of the young 
king ; who, he says, was killed by Hercules with 
an arrow. 

1623. By fate entangled,'] The poet differs from 

some of the historians, in his account of this noc- 

~ turnal conflict, in ascribing it to chance. Ephorus 
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relates, that the Dolians, who were originally 
Pelasgi, and entertained hostile sentiments to- 
wards the people of Thessaly and Magnesia, by 
whom they had formerly been expelled, set upon 
the Argonauts by night. Callisthenes, in the 
first book of his Feriplus, tells us, that the inha-^ 
bitants of Cizycus, through enmity, and not by 
mistake (as our poet asserts), set upon the Argo- 
nauts by. night.— Gr. Scho. 

1652. Tare their hair,'] The custom of tearing 
or cutting off the hair, and strewing it on the 
tomb or bier of the dead, was very general with 
the ancients. Thus, in Homer's Iliad, 23: 

Bat Pelens' son, on other thoughts intent, 
» Retiring from the foneral pile, shore off 
His amber ringlets, whose exaberant growth, 
Sacred to Spercbios, he had kept anshorn. 

COWPER. 

1653. And thrice,'] The same funereal rites are 

f performed for Fatroclus, in Homer, Iliad 23, 
. 13. 

Thrice in procession round the ooorM they dtx>ye 
Their coarsers sleek. 

Compare book the fouith, where the poet speaks 
of the funeral of Absyrtus. Valerius Flaccus 
adverts to this passage of Apollonius, book iii. 
ver. 347. 

1654. Sepulchral mound.] The most ancient 
tombs were viery simple. They were only hillocks 
of earth, called by the Romans tumuli. On this, 
sometimes, an oar or pillar was erected. 

1661. Clite,] The custom of dying with their 
departed husbands, which still prevails among 
the women of Malabar, was of great- antiquity. 
Herodotus speaks of it in his fifth book. TMs 
custom was adopted, either out of affection, that 
they might follow their deceased husbands; or 
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from an abhorreDC^ of second nuptials, which 
were, in those times, considered as highly dis- 
graceful and improper. — See the Alcestis of Eu- 
ripides. Homer, Odyssey *, ver. 76. — Velerius 
Flaccus, book iii. ver. 314. Valerius Flaccns, 
in his difFusiye way, makes Clit^ utter a long 
lamentation over her husband ; after which, Jason 
pronounces a regular oration to comfort her. She 
IS then borne to her purple couch, and saved 
from the fatal end to whioh Apollonius dooms 
her. 

1664. Fatal cmrd.'\ This, kmd of death had not 
the same reproach and ignominy attached to it 
anciently which attended it in modem times. 
Jocasta, in Sophocles, and Phsedra,- in the ^ip- 
polytus of Euripides, die in this manner. Virgil, in 
the ^neid, xii, vet. 602, makes Amata put an end 
to herself in the same way ; yet notes the infamy 
which, in his time, besan to attend this death. 

1677. On Ceres^ gifts, 4rc.] The priginal is lite- 
raUy, ' None of the Cizycenians recollected to 
grind com ; they sustained life by provisions not 
cooked or prepared with fire.' It was usual for 
families, in ancient times, to grind their own corn. 
Por this purpose they made use of hand-mills, 
which were worked by their slaves,^ to whom this 
task was allotted, by way of punishment,, as the 
heaviest work. Hence, we have in the comic 
poets, which give a picture of ancient manners, 
Daho te in pistrinam'^molendum in pistrisia. 

1682. With annual lapse,] We see here, as in 
many other passages, how fond the poet is of 
displaying his antiquarian knowledge. 

1690. Halcyon.] Ceyx, king of Tbrace, married 
Halcyone, the daughter of ^olus. On a voyage 
to consult the oracle of Delphos, he was ship- 
wrecked, and his corpse was thrown ashore, m 
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sight of his wife ; who, in the agonies of love and 
despair, threw herself into the sea. The gods, in 

Eity to their conjugal piety, changed her and her 
usband into birds, which bear the name of hal- 
cyons. The halcyons seldom appear but in the 
▼ery finest weather; whence they are fabled to 
build their nests on the waves. 

1702. Mother of the gdds,] Cybele. The wor- 
ship of this goddess was famous in Phrygia. Her 
priests, sounding their tabrets, and striking their 
bucklers with spears, danced, and distorted their 
whole bodies. To these dances and distortions 
they also added shrieks and bowlings; whence 
they were called Corybantes. In this manner, 
according to fable, the Curetes of Crete drowned 
the cries of Jupiter, while he was conceale4 
among them : and in this manner, the Corybantes 
deplored the death of Atys, the favourite of their 
goddess. See the noble poem of Catullus on the 
story of Atys. 

1707. On Cybek depend, Sfc.'\ Orpheus, in his 
hymn to this goddess, ascribes to her the same 
unlimited dominion. This part of the heathen 
mythology, respecting Rhea or Cybele, was alle- 
gorical, and had a physiological meaning. By 
Rhea, a name which is derived from the Greek 
verb pttiv, 'to flow,' the ancients signified the 
earth, or rather the terrestrial system ; the parent, 
or rather the complication and combination of 
elements, air, water, hot, cold, moist, and dry. 
They made her the mother of all the gods ; be- 
cause, from her, various elementary changes, 
and natural influences and appearances proceed ; 
which, in the Heathen mythology, are dignified 
with the names of different deities. As Jupiter, 
the tjether: Juno, the terrestrial atmosphere: 
Apollo, the light; Neptune, the ocean, whence 
VOL. I. u 
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rivers take their source; Yulcao, elemeniaryfire: 
Pan, Ceres, the Nymphs, the Dryads, and river 
gods, with a train of other divinities, all desig- 
nate, or are supposed to preside over some attri- 
bute, part, or productipn of the earth. Chronus^ 
Saturn, or Time, is assigned to jRhea, as a hus- 
band; because the earth produces elenientary 
changes, and the natural vicissitudes of seasons, 
in a certain order and progress, at different pe- 
riods of revolving time. — See Gr. Scho. 

1721. HiscQUch,'\ This was only a bed of sheep^ 
skins laid over one another. 

1728. Approached the sight.] The expression, 
in the original, is, ' Came under their hands ; or 
seemed to be in their hands;' a natural expression 
of the feelings which one has, when distant ob- 
jects, viewed from an eminence, seem to be 

Drought close under the eye. — Oxf. ed. 

1729. Rising steamJ] In the text, njsp^iy, cdti- 
ginosum, ' misty.' 

1731. That opposite,] In the original, sK$*slepri$. 
The poet does not here speak of the continent of 
Europe, on the other side ; for both Mysia here 
meant, and the ^sepus, were on the Asiatic side. 
But, by the other region, he means the Troade ; 
along the border of which the ^sepus takes its 
course, dividing it from Mysia. Homer couples 
the Granicus and the ^sepus, T^viMg kcu Aion/j' 
Kog, together. The Troas, beginning from the 
greater Mysia, ends at JBsepus. Dolionia and 
Phrygia, commencing with the ^sepus, end with 
the Khyndacus. It is to be observed, that there 
were two distinct regions known by the name of 
Mysia; one Asiatic, the other European. They 
were the hills of the Asiatic Mysia which were 
in view of the Argonauts on the present occa- 
sion. — See the Gr. Scho. 
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1732. Nepe."] The plain of Nepeia lies about 
Cizycus. Callimachus makes ineiition of it in his 
Hecale. Dionysius Milesius says, it was a plain 
of Mysia, and took its name from Nepeia, daugh- 
ter 01 Jasus, who married a king of the Mysians. 
Apollodorus places the plain of Nepeia in Phry- 
gia. Callimachus, in the work entitled Monu- 
ments or Records, says,NejM.fi(r/y eivxi njv ro ife^ioy 
xaJs^scray, etrn $s kou iroXis xaXaii^eyrj A^prjo^eiv 
airo la i^pvcaiJi^sva, Apollonius makes mention both 
of the city and the plain. Homer speaks of the 
city of Adrastia. — Gr. Scho. 

1737. An image of the goddess.] It sometimes 
happens that the roots and Branches of aged trees 
bear a faint resemblance to the human fabric. 
The ancients seem to have taken advantage of 
this similitude, which they improved by a little 
art: and the first essays, towards framing images, 
were drawn from these rude materials. — Bryant^ 
Mytho. 

1741. Stones, Sfc] The word, in the original, 
denotes such small stones as may be grasped in 
the-hand. Of these, compacted with rubbish and 
mud, this temporary altar was formed. 

1742. Leaves of oak,] This tree is particularly 
mentioned, because it was sacred to Cybele. The 
reason of its being consecrated to the goddess 
was, that the oak was used by the first race of 
men, who lived chiefly on acorns, both for food 
and shelter. 

1746. Sacred Tiigas.] The poet, in the passage 
before us, shows his predilection for religious rites 
and ceremonies. The Idaei Dactyli were constant 
attendants of Cybele. Tityas is said, by some, 
to have been the son of Jupiter; by others, to 
have been the eldest son of Mariandynus, king of 
the Cimmerians. He contributed so much to the 
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increase and prosperity of his people, that he was 
deified by them. The Idaei Daetyli took the first 
part of their appellation from Mount Ida, where 
\3ybele was first worshiped. The latter part of 
it they took from the word dactylus, 'a finger;' 
because they were five in number, for each hand 
of the nymph Anchiale, who^ grasping the earth 
with both hands, produced the Idasi Daetyli. 
Those that answered to the right hand, were 
males; those that corresponded to the left, fe- 
males. The ancient- fables and traditions difier 
very much respecting these extraordinary per- 
sonages. Sophocles calls them Phrygians, in his 
drama entitled Ktt;<|>o< crahpoi. Some writers make 
them the sons of Dactylus and Ida. Perecydes 
assigns them a number much greater than it was 
commonly supposed to be ; namely, twenty for 
the right hand, and thirty-two for the left. They 
were said to be sorcerers, ai^d skilful in drugs 
and poisons. They are also fabled to have been 
the first who practised mining and metallurgy. 
The Daetyli oi the left hand were said to bind 
with charms and witchery, or to be black witches ; 
those of the right, to dissolve 'their enchantments, 
or to be white witches. Other fables state, that 
these persons having received Rhea in a cavern 
of Mount Ida, touched her fingers, and thence 
obtained the name of Daetyli. The author who 
composed the Phoronis spesiks of them thys, says 
the Greek Scholiast : 

There wizard men, a race of moantaineers, 
Plirjrgiang of Ide, their mansions held of jore, 
Celmis, Damnameneiia the great, Acmon 
Proud and overweening, active servants all. 
Of mountain Adrastea — they the craft 
Of artfal Valcan first reveal'd, and digg'd 
The asefal ore of blackening steel, from crags 
And woody glens. They first applied the forca 
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Of scorchipg flame, and from the fornaoe rose 
The brig^ht and precioas work of polish'd steel. 

By some writers, the Idaei Dactyli, the Cory- 
bantes, the Curetes, and the Cabin, are supposed 
to be the same. Others speak of them as re- 
hited to each other, but with some slight shades- 
of difference. Orpheus, in his Argonautics (ver. 
25 to 27), speaks of them as different from each 
other. 

The' Idsean orgies, and the power immense 
Of Cor^bantes, with the wanderings wide 
Of boanteons Geres, and the monrnfal strain 
For lost Persephone ; of her who gave 
Laws to the haman raee, the splendid gifts 
Of the Cabiri. 

Orpheus, the great theologer of antiquity, invokes 
the Curetes, Cabiri, and Corybantes, as distinct- 
divinities. Thus, among the Orphic hymns, we- 
find one to the Curetes, and another to the Cory- 
bantes.— -See Orph. Eschenb. p. 134 and 136. 
Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs, book iv. plainly dis- 
tinguishes the Idaei Dactyli, Corybantes, and' 
Curetes. Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pau- 
sanias, also speak of the Curetes and Corybantes 
as different, and as represented under distinct 
iR>rms and semblances. All this comparison «nd 
variety, respecting these divine and mysterious 
persons, arose (as* Strabo justly observes) from 
the ambiguity of the word Ida, which signifies 
both a mountain in Phrygia, where the goddess 
Rhe^ was worshiped, in a peculiar manner; and 
also a mountain in Crete, where Jupiter is fabled 
to have been born, and nursed by the Curetes, 
or Corybantes, who concealed him from the pur- 
suit of his father Saturn. These Corybantes, the 
guardians of infant Jove, were said to have been 
tiiree in number : whence came the }tapr)lix,rj rptdsy 

u2 
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Spoken of by Proclus. See the learned note of 
Spanhemius, on the fifty-second line of the hymn 
to JoYe of Callimachus. Oppian, in his Cyno- 
getics, has a curious passage respecting the 
Curetas. The poet there gives us a piece of 
mythology not commonly known» that Saturn, 
when he found what the Curetes had done, through 
resentment changed them into lions. 

OfCvheh.'l Amobius gives the following ac- 
count of Cybele (or Cybebe, a^ she was some- 
times called), from the mythology of the Gentiles, 
(contra Gentes, lib. viii.) There was a VAst rock 
on the borders of Phrygia, called, in the language 
of that country, Agdiis, from whence Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, by the direction of Themis, took 
the stones with which they renewed mankind 
after the Deluge. From one of these sprung 
Cybele, the great mother of the gods. The same 
rock conceived by Jupiter^ and brought forth 
Acdestis, who is said to have been an herma- 
phrodite, of invincible strength, of a most cruel 
^d intractable temper ; and, above all, a most 
outrageoi^s enemy of ihe gods, who were in no 
small fear of him ; till Bacchus, by a cunning 
contrivance, found means to deprive him of his 
maixhood, and thereby rendered him somewhat 
more tractable. From the blood he shed on this 
occasion, sprang up a pomegranate-tree, loaded 
with frujit, in fuU perfection and maturity. Nana, 
daughter of king Sangarius^ charmed with these 
pomegranates, gathered one, and, as it was of a 
most beautiful appearance, put it in her bosom. 
This cost her dear; for spoq. after proving with 
child, notwithstanding her protestations of inno- 
cence, she was shut up by her father, and con- 
demned to starve. Being kept alive by fruits 
conveyed to her by Cybele, she was, in due time. 
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delivered of a son, who was. exposed by his 
grandfather's order. The child was taken up by 
one Phorbas, and nursed with goafs milk, whence 
he was called Attis; the word attagos, in the 
Phrygian dialect, signifying ' a goat.' Attis be- 
came a most beautiful youth, and on that account 
was highly favoured both by Cybele and Ac- 
destis. Nay, Midas, King of Phrygia, then re- 
siding at Pessinus, was so taken with him, that 
he designed to bestow on him his only daughter, 
by name Ja. The day of the nuptials being come, 
Blidas, to prevent any disturbance that other 
suitors might create, caused the gates of the city 
to be shut and guarded. But no gate or guards 
could keep out the great mother of the gods. 
Stung with jealousy, she presented herself at the 
gates of the palace, with the walls of the city, 
and all their turrets, on her head : whence she was 
ever after pictured Vith a crown of towers. At 
the same time came Acdestis, who, inspiring with 
enthusiastic frenzy all who assisted at the fatal 
nuptials, changed the genial ^banquet to a scene 
of horror and confusion. The unhappy bride- 
groom, in the height of his fury, emasculating 
himself under a pine tree, soon after died of the 
wound. The bride, laying violent hands on her- 
self, accompanied her spouse to the shades. 
Cybele and Acdestis long bewailed the untimely 
death of their beloved Attis; and Jupiter, at their 
joint request, having exempted his body from 
corruption, a magnificent temple was erected to 
bis memory in Pessinus, ceremonies instituted, 
and priests appointed. 

Eusebius gives a different account, copied (as 
he says) from the ancient Phrygian mythologists. 
According to these, Meon, the first king of 
Phrygia, was father to Cybele, who, being smit- 
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ten with the channs of Attis, prored with child 
by him, on which Meon causea him to be put to 
death; at which Cybele, being unspeakably 
grieved, wandered long up and down Fhrygia, 
seeking in the mountains and woods some allay 
to her grief. Her sorrow being in course of time 
somewhat assuaged, she admitted Apollo into an 
intimacy with her, and with him wandered to the 
Hyperboreans. By his order, the body of Attis 
was interred, and Cybele, after her death, ranked 
among the deities. 

The Roman writers differ widely from those 
we have quoted, and frequently among them- 
selves. Accordhig to them, Cybele was the 
daughter of heaven and earth, wife of Saturn, 
and the same with Ops, Khea, Vesta, and the 
Bona Dea. She was exposed, immediately after 
her birth, on Mount Cybelus; nursed there, first 
by wild beasts, and after by the wife of a shep- 
herd, who found her by chance. The Romans 
having learned from the books of Sibyls, that 
they should never be able to drive the Cartha- 
ginians out of Italy, till the Idaean mother was 
brought to Rome, sent ambassadors to King 
Attalus, who delivered to them a stone, which 
the inhabitants of Pessinus called the ' great 
mother' of the gods. This happened in the year 
U. C. 5&0. It is to be observed, the Romans 
had two goddesses named Yesta — one, the same 
with Cybele, or the earth, and wife of Saturn, 
called Vesta, because stat vi terra sud, as Ovid 
says.— Vi stando Vesta vacatur, the other daugh- 
ter of Saturn, and goddess of fire, or rather fire 
itself, according to the verse of the same poet : 

Nee ta ftliad Vesti qaam Tivam intellige 
Flammam. 

1758. Warlike dance,] The Betarmus, or Pyr- 
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rhic dance) is said to have had its origin among 
the Cretans ; where it was anciently used by the 
Curetes. It was called Pyrrhic, from tire, which 
accompanied it. 

1759. With swords they clash,] This practice 
was first introduced by the Curetes, who had the 
care of Jupiter, and kept him concealed from his 
father Saturn. They clashed their shields, with 
great violence, to drown the cries of the infant ; 
lest Saturn should discover and destroy him. Or- 
pheus, in his Argon antics, line 533, says, that 
Khea, being enraged for the death of Cizycus 
and his people, raised a tempest, which re- 
tarded the voyage of the Argonauts; and that 
these rites were performed to appease her. The 
Argonauts, says the poet, appeased the god- 
dess with solemn rites and libations; and per- 
formed funersd games in honour of the deceased. 
— See line 573. 

. Herodotus tells us, that Anarcharsis the Scy- 
thian, in Eis passage over the Hellespont, touched 
at Cizycus, "at the time when the inhabitants were 
celebrating a festival to the mother of the gods. 
He made a vow, that if he should return safe, he 
would institute similar rites, in honour of this 
deity, in his own country. Having reached 
Scythia, in the district of Hylea, near the course 
of Achilles, a place abounding with trees, he 
performed all the particulars of the above-men- 
tioned ceremonies; having a number of small 
statues secured together, with a cymbal in his 
hand. He was observed by one of the natives, 
who gave intelligence of what he saw to Saulius, 
the Scythian king; who, repairing to the place, 
killed Anacharsis with an^ arrow. — See Hero- 
dotus, Melpo. c. 76. 

1767. AtUaa,] Orpheus has an hymn^ vid. £d« 
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Esch. p. 138, in honour [M^lpo; dvlouaf, Cybele 
is called Antaea, either from her being hostile 
to the Telchines, and meeting them in an ad- 
verse manner, or from her being mild and pla- 
cable, quasi ivayliflos, easy or pleasant to be met 
with. 

1769. The trees above, ^rc] The earth being 
typically signified under the name aiid divinity of 
Rhea, the poet has very properly made the trees 
produce their fruits, and the ground throw up its' 
herbage, as tokens of the benevolence of the 
goddess. 

1773. Thirsty soiL] Callimachus (hymn to 
Jove, velr. 28) gives a somewhat different account 
,of this miracle. See note -hereafter. — Is it not 
very probable, that the idea suggested in this 
passage, of Rhea striking the mountain with her 
sceptre, and producing a plenteous stream of 
water, was first hinted to Callimachus by the 
incident of Mostes striking the rock in the wilder- 
ness ? The goddess was called Rhea, on account 
of this stream, from psw, * to flow.' ApoUonius 
probably had seen the writings of Moses. 

1793. To himself he drew,'\ This seems to 
refer to some trial of strength, such as takesf 
place between rowers. 

1798. Rhytukicus,'] A river of Phrygia, now 
the Micalitza. — See Olivier s travels, lateW pub- 
lished. The Rhyndacus, called by Pliny, Lycus ; 
by some of the modems, Lartacho ; has its source 
in the lake of Apollonia, or Artymia (as Pliny 
names it), and falls into the Propontis near Cizy- 
cus. This river is memorable, in the Roman 
history, for the overthrow of Mithridates ; who, 
designing to surprise LucuUus, was himself sur- 
prised, and his army cut to pieces, at the banks 
of this river. 
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1799. JEgeovCs monument,'] Qn the Rhynd^r 
cus. iEgeon is said by Hesiod to have beei^ the 
son of CcBlum, and Terra. He was the same with 
Briareos or Gyges. Being conquered by Nep- 
tune (according to that poet), he was over-- 
whelmed in the place where his monument re- 
mained. The scholiast quotes Eumelus> who, ii| 
his Titanomachia, makes ^geon the son of Earth 
and Sea. — Gr. Scho. 

1806. Strange to his Aanc&.] From their being 
so much used to toil and exertion. A fine com- 
pliment to the hero. 

1807. What time the delverJ] The Argonauts 
came to this place about the close of evenings 
when labouring men return from their work. 

1809. Weary knees,] TbIv^ilsvcl y^vaS , Horace * 
translates this literally, MuUo jam frowns mem- 
bra labore. Homer ascertains time in a similar ^ 
manner to this of Apollonius, by a reference to 
rustic labour, ijjxo^ Ipvloy^oog avi}^, 

1813. Cianes] The country round Cius, a 
city of Mysia, was, in a great measure, encir- 
cled by the river Cius, which, according to Aris- 
totle, took its name from a certain leader of a 
iftfilesian colony. The inhabitants of this country 
were first Mysians, and then Carians. Scylax 
the geographer mentions it. — Gr. Scho. 

1839. His ponderous club, Sfc.] The passage, 
in the original, is one of those which^ are formed 
to vex and discredit a translator: — a minute and ^ 
circumstantial description of an humble action. / 

1847. As when Orion.] Virgil has imitated this \ 
passage. Ma, vii. ver. 719. Savtis ubi Orion, 

1^56. Hylas,] He was the son of Theiodamas. 
The old scholiast seems to be scandalized at the 
poet's sending this boy for water; a task, as he 
says, more suitable to a girl. The cats^stroph^ 
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Theocri^s, in his thirteeath eclogue, which beam 
the naii)e of Hylas, says, that the youth was 
carried away by all the nymphs. Valerius 
Flaccus, book iii. ver 529, makes a much 
longer episode of this incident. He introduces 
Juno as interfering; and, according to his cus* 
torn, puts a long speech into her mouth. He' 
makes her instigate the nymphs to carry off 
Hylas ; a conduct to which she is led, according 
to the poet, by her rooted animosity toward^ 
Hercules. 

1900. She sprang.] Valerius Flaccus (lib. iii. 
ver. 661) describes the attempt of the nymph 
thus : 

Ilia ETidas injeota manos hea sera cientem 
Aaxilia^et magni referentem nomen amici 
Detrahit. j^,.*''''''''''""''""*^^ 

1907. iScm g^^Sbn^.^^ He was 

married to f^^oni^liailfh^r of Amphitryon 
and Alcment^nd liktds'i^ — Gr. Scho« 

1913. Sam^ bem,yTh\^ jword ^p, in the 
text, seems iih^ pbculiarly Jased to signify ' a 
lion.' — Thus, O^l6h|Achul^^F07j{o^ ae^^aXfav Aep- 
(ua, Kxlwit^x^ioy, vh^\i\ms imitated this simile, 
Ma, ix. ver. 59. 

1943. As when the hornet'] Tr3rphiodorus em- 
ploys the same comparison, yer. 351 : 

So the yoang beiferi seized with frantic paio. 
Tosses aloft her head, and scoars the plain; 
Strnck bj the maddening breeze she qoits the stall. 
Flies from her kindred herd, nor heeds the keeper*s call. 

The word> in the original, is myops, a kind of 
fly which is found in spring about the pastures of 
black cattle. Alighting on them, it drives them 
to madness with its sting. It is also called 
dtstrust although Sostratus, in his fourth book 
concerning animals, distinguishes the myops from 
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the astrus ; and says, that the fonner is prodttced 
or generated in woody places, the latter in rivers 
and in marshes. Virgil, sixth eclogue, takes 
notice of the loss of Hylas, and the grief of Her- 
cules, ver. 43. / 

1962. Posideium,'] There was another cape, 
with a town of the isame name, in Caria, called 
Capo di Melaxo. The first is mentioned by P. 
Attela, the latter by Pliny. 
' , 1967. The band perceived,'] Orpheus, in his 
Afgonantics, nearly agrees with this account, 
ver. 660, et seq. — 'Tiphys commands them to 
unmoor the vessel, they obey the directions of 
their pilot. Polyphemus, son of £latus, ascends 
the mountain-top, that he may call Alcides 
quickly to the ship. He meets him not, for it 
was not decreed by fate that the ihighty Hercules 
should reach the pleasant stream of Phasis.' 
Aristotle (book iv. c. 13), De republic^, gives 
a very different account. He says, that the 
hero aspired to the chief command of the expe- 
dition, and was unwilling to act under the com- 
mand of Jason, — he, who so far surpassed all 
the Argonauts in prowess ; and that, for this 
reason, the Argonauts left him behind design- 
edly. Valerius Flaccus imitates this passage, 
book iii. 1. 719. 

1968. Ccntentum,'] Amongthe Argonauts, each 
accusing the other of being accessary to the 
fatal precipitation by which they were deprived 
of the presence and assistance of Hercules. 
This gives a high idea of the hero. 

1976. Fury Telamon, SfcJ] The speech of Te- 
lamon is natural, and highly characteristic. The 
father is riepresented in much the same manner 
by our poet, as his son Ajax is depicted by 
ilomer; a plain rough soldier, not overbur-^ 
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dened with thought or reflection^ dauntless in 
courage, precipitate in temper, blunt and un- 
courtly in speech, generous and candid in his 
nature. The whole passage, in the original, is a 
noble instance of the poetic skill of ApoUonius. 
The rage and impetuosity of Telamon are admi- 
rably contrasted with tne deep reflecting an- 
guiso, the mild patience and dignity of sorrow, 
exhibited by Jason. Telamon had particular 
causes to dispose him to ill temper, and render 
him suspicious and irritable on this occasion. 
He was nearly connected in blood with Her- 
cules; he had been brought up with him from 
his birth; he had accompanied him through many 
of his labours; he had sailed with him to Troy; 
assisted him in his war with the Amazons ; and 
aided him to kill Alcyoneus, who carried off the 
oxen of the sun. Theocritus speaks of the 
friendship between Alcides and Telamon, and 
Bays they had one board. It was natural, there- 
fore, that Telamon, jealous for the fame of his 
friend and kinsman, and impressed with great 
ideas of his importance and the superior energy 
of his character, might suppose that had he 
shared in the Argonautic enterprise, he would 
have borne away great part of the glory of 
it. Under such a persuasion, he was justifi- 
able in suspecting that the Argonauts had de- 
signedly left Hercules behind, and in ascrib- 
ing such a conduct to enyy and jealousy. 
Though ApoUonius relates, that Hercules was 
left behind at Cius in this manner; Dionysius of 
Mitylene (says the Greek scholiast) asserts, that 
he sailed with the Argonauts to Colchos. He- 
rodotus denies that he sailed at all on the yoy- 
age. Hesiody in his 'Marriage of Ceyx,' re- 
lates, that the Jiero haying gone on shore for 
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water, cm the coast of Magnesia, was left behind, 
at a place which, from that incident, took the 
name of Alphetae, from a Greek verb which sig- 
nifies ' to let go.' Ephorus tells us, that Hercu- 
les was left behind at his own desire, on account 
of his attachment to Omphale, queen of Lydia.— > 
See Greek scholiast. 

1982. Gain tkeirnative, Sfc] There is peculiar 
art in the dwelling rather on the moment of their 
expected return, than on the present. It is cal- 
culated to excite the indignation of his hearers, 
and impress them with the enormity of Jason's 
conduct. He intimates, that the safety and 
return of the Argonauts to their homes are con- 
nected with the presence of Alcides, and insinu- 
ates, that Jason, by giving way to his envy, and 
basely leaving the hero behind, had compromised 
the safety of his companions. — Gr. Scho. 

1991. Tunnn'd offspring.] * Calais and Zetes, 
the sons of Boreas, the Ihracian wind.' He 
says Thracian, because Thrace lay to the north 
of Greece, and was considered as a cold and 
bleak country in respect of it. 

1993. lUjatedJl Semos (as quoted by the Greek 
scholiast) ascribes the enmity of Hercules to his 
having been conquered in the race by the sons of 
Boreas. Slesimbrotus says, (see ibid,) that they 
had a contest with the hero, about the presents 
which were given by Jason to the chiefs of the 
Argonauts. Nicander the Colophonian, in the 
first book of his ^teics, (see Aid.) says, that 
Boreas was the cause of the death of his son^, by 
detaining Hercules, on his return, at the isle of 
Cos. — Vide Gr. Scho. 

1999. Tenm.] An island adjacent to Delos.r 
B^specting the tombs of Calais and Zetes, Hy- 

x2 
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ginus writes, in confonnity with our poet, (lib. i. 
fa. 14.) 

Qaoram in tumalis saperpositi Upides 
Flatibas paternis moventar. 

2006. Amid the Jurious waves,] The appear- 
ance of Glaueus is opportune. He rises from 
the deep on one of those occasions ^cfu^niM mn- 
dice nodus, where the poet is held excusable in 
resorting to supernatural means. The whole Ar- 
gonautic expedition was in danger of miscarrying, 
through the dissension of the leaders, and no 
ordinary means might have been sufficient to 
appease their disagreement. 

2007. Glaueus.] Was the son of Polybus, an 
Anthedonian by birth (Anthedon was a city of 
Bceotia, and is mentioned by Homer), and a 
fisherman by profession. Having taken a vast 
quantity of fisn at one time, he was conveying 
them away; and finding himself tired on the road, 
laid down his burden to rest himself. Meantime, 
one of the fishes having accidentally bit a certain 
herb which had the power of conferring immor- 
tality, revived, and showed great signs of life and 
energy. Glaueus, seeing this, ate some of the 
same plant, and became immortal. Arriving at 
extreme old age, and being weary of existence, 
he threw himself into the sea, where he was 
exalted to the rank of a marine deity. There is 
a certain fish, called from him Glaueus. — See^ 
Gr. Scho. 

2013. For him in Argos.] It should appear, 
from the context, that Hercules had embarked 
with the Argonauts, before he undertook the 
fiimous labours imposed on him by £urysdieus. 

2019. Polyphemus.] He founded, as is men- 
tioned in the text, the city of Ki*;, or Cius; neur 
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which Mras a little river, anciently called Hylas : 
probably in memory of the youth beloved by Her- 
cules. It is now but a village, containing two or 
three thousand souls, and is called Ghemlek by 
the Turks, who have here dock-yards, where they 
construct men of war. Near this city, in the year 
of the Lord 193, was fought a great battle, be- 
tween Septimius Severus and Pescennius Niger, 
which decided the sovereignty of Rome. 

2022. Chalybean^l The Chalybes were a peo- 

Ele of Scythia, in battle with whom Polyphemus, 
ere mentioned as the companion of Hercules, 
was slain. 

2030. The generous felamon.'] This is highly 
beautiful. The ardent and impetuous character 
of Telamon is equally seen in his quarrel with Ja- 
son, and his reconciliation with that hero. The 
plusquamperfect tense is happily used, in the ori- 
ginal text, to show the suddenness of the impulse, 
and the instantaneous action, with which Tela- 
mon had advanced to Jason. The frankness with 
which the gallant Telamon apologizes to Jason 
for his conduct, and the generous manner in 
which Jason receives his apology, and endeavours 
to account for and extenuate the harsh language 
Telamon had employed, render this passage pe- 
culiarly delightful and interesting. There is un- 
common delicacy and elegance in the speech of 
Jason, which is well contrasted with the plain 
blunt sally of Telamon. In the speech of Jason 
there is a strain of manly politeness and refined 
address, which would not aisgrace a hero of the 
French theatre, in the golden days of Qomeille 
and Racine. 

2070. Men of Trachin,] A city of Thessaly, 
founded by Hercules, and sometimes called from 
him Heraclea: here Sophocles has laid thejscene 
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of the chief part of his tragedy of the Tmchiniae, 
the subject of which is the death of Hercules. 
The people had an annual procession > it seems, in- 
tended to commemorate the search for Hylas : it 
was introduced among them, says the poet, by 
the Mysian hostages, who were carried away by 
Hercules, and brought by him to Thessaly. 
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Line 1. There,'] That is to say^ near the shore 
at which the Argonauts touched. See Valerius 
Flaccus> lib. iv. ver. 99. See too Virgil, iEn. v. 
— Ovid, Metam. lib. xii. .The poets represent 
the Bebrycians as enemies of strangers, pirates, 
and cannibals. They inhabited the maritime part 
of Bithynia, and even some part of the coast of 
Lydia, as far as Ephesus. Tne region assigned' 
to the Bebryces was, at all times, remarkable for 
piracies. Charon asserts that the country of the 
Lampsaceni was originally called Bebrycia ; from 
a colony of that people, who were at length com- 
pletely exterminated in war. We know how for- 
midable the Cilician pirates became in the time of 
the Roman republic. 

4. Melta,] The Greek Scholium on this pas- 
sage starts a doubt, whether the term Bithynis 
or Melia, in the text, is the proper name. Brunck 
will hare it, that Bithynis is a proper name (Ad 
Ap.) But the- learned Heinsius, in his note ou 
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the sixth elegy of the third book of the * Amores' 
of Ovid, rea^s, Kat MeXi^; fiibwi^og. Hyginus, 
lib. i. fab. 11, says, Amycus Neptuni, et Melies 
JiliiLs, BebrycuB rex. And Valerius Flaccus, 
book iv. ver. 119, makes Meli^ a proper name. 
Bebrycia is the same with Bithynia. But Strabo 
thinks that the Bebryces, who before possessed 
Mysia, were a colony from Thrace. — Oxf. edit. 

20. My prowess.] Virgil, in his fifth book, ver. 
372, takes notice of the skill of Amycus in com- 
bats with the cestus ; when he represents Dares 
vaunting of a victory over Butes, one of the de- 
scendants of Amycus. 

33. Undaunted,] The word in the text is ainjXe- 
ysufs, this the Greek scholiast explains avyloiMag, 
briefly ; but the scholiast of Homer gives naple^ojs, 
A sense better suiting the context, and conduct of 
Pollux, in this place. — See note of Oxf. ed. 

36. The /ion.] The circumstance of the lion 
despising the crowd opposed to him, and only 
flying at the hunter who had wounded him, is 
very finely imagined. 

54. Fell TyphcBUs,] The same with the Typhon 
oi the Egyptians. So Milton : 

The giaot brood, 
Titaniao, pr earthborn, who warr'd with Jove. 

57. Star.] Valerius Flaccus, book iv. ver. 190. 
says: 

Sidereo Pollax interritas ore. 

This simile is wonderfully beautiful and apposite. 
The brightness and fixedness of the star are ex- 
pressive at once of the beauty and intrepidity of 
the young hero. The lustre of the star shows the 
graceful serenity of the Grecian, as opposed to 
3ie dark malice and brutal ferocity of the barba- 
rian. The ^at^^os sx, oiJi^iJt.aa't of the text is imitar 
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ted by Virgil, iEn. i. Lcetos oculis affiarat ho- 
notes. 

64. Mooes his hands,] Dares is described with 
a similar bravado in Virgil, lEn. V. yer. 376. 

82. Crdshingjaws.'] Contrast has always a fine 
and striking eiroct, either in poetry or painting. 
No writer understood the power of this part of 
composition better than Apollonius ; and none has 
employed it more successfully. The passage 
before us is a tine instance of the power of con- 
trast, and happy effect of situation^ The boaslive 
and brutal benaviour of the turbulent Amycus, 
who is represented as advanced in years, is most 
dramatically contrasted with the mild intrepidity, 
the modest courage, and silent resolution of the 
youthful Pollux. 

100. The vessel buoyant.] Valerius Flaccus 
employs the same simile, to illustrate the same- 
subject, book iv. ver. 270. 



Spamanti qoalis in alto 



Pleide eapta ratis trepidi qoam sola magistri 
Cora tenet rapidam ventis certantibns seqaor 
Inlemerata seeat : Poiiax aic providat iotoa 
Servat. 

Here the Latin poet is much inferior to the Gre- 
cian. Rapidum is a strange epithet, as applied 
to the sea, in this place, and trepidi magistri is 
very unfortunately employed, where it was the 
business of the poet to illustrate the intrepidity 

\ of Pollux. 

4 126. Two bulls.] Ovid Metam. lib. ix. ver. 46, 
uses this simile : 

Non aliter fortes vidi ooncarrere tanros 
Cam pretinm pngne toto nitidissima salta 
Expetitur oonjnx. 

Virgil introduces this comparison, in his descrip- 
tion of the combat of .^eas and Tumus ; but ne 
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has wonderfully improyed and beautified it> lib. 
xii. ver. 715. 

140. Death of AmycusJ] Some accounts differ 
from this; and say, that Amycus was not slain» 
but madeprisoner and bound. . Such was the ac- 
count of Epicharmus and Pisander. — Vid. Schol/ 
and see Heyne in ApoUodorum^ notae^ pars. i. 
p. 189. 

141. Hirough the Bebrycians, SfcJ] Valerius 
Flaccus relates this transaction somewhat differ- 
ently, (lib. iv. ver. 415) and, in my opinion, more 
naturcdly, considering the ferocious character of 
Amycus. He says the Bebrycians showed no 
attachment to him : 



Nallos Rdempti 



Regis amor. Montem celeres sjlvamqae cap^ssant. 

Deilochus, in his first book, Uegi xt;^(X8, agrees 
with our poet. — Vid, Scho. 

The combat of Amycu9,'\ Virgil has, in great 
measure, imitated, from the preceding passage, 
his description of the combat of Dares and £n- 
tellus. We find an exact similitude in many of 
the circumstances and details of the fight: as, for 
instance, the difference in the bulk and ase of the 
combatants. The translator owns himself inade- 
quate to do justice to the original He confesses 
himself to be wholly unskilled in the subject of 
which it treats, and could have wished to have 
availed himself of the science of some amateur / 
and critic in the pugilistic art. r 

Stood raised^ ^c] So Virgil, i£neid v. ver. 426. n 
174. Embattled wolves, Sfc,'] The simile, in the 
original, is very expressive of the fierceness of the 
Argonauts, and the crowded numbers and con- 
sternation of the Bebrycians, heaped together and 
overthrown, even by their very fears. ApoUonius, 
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no doubt, bad in view tbe passage of Hom^r^i^ 
Iliad, y. ver. 141. Tbe accounts given us of tbe 
coming down of wolves, in tbe winter season, in 
the neigbbourbood of tbe Alps and Pyrenees, 
sbow tbe trutb and nature of tbe description in 
tbe text. Tbere is a very fine passage in Tbom- 
son's Seasons (Winter), representing tbe coming 
down of wolves, wbich illustrates the simile 'be-- 
fore us. Orpheus, in bis Argonautics (ver. 656, 
et seq.) agrees with tbe narrative of our poet. 

The foregoing comparison of the Bebryeians to 
sheep is defective in one respect. No doubt, tbe 
timia nature of the sheep, and the circumstance 
of tbe flocks being crowaed together, express the 
numbers and fears of the Bebryeians ; but the 
gentle and harmless nature of tbe sheep, is little 
applicable to a people who, like tbe Bebryeians, 
are represented as lawless and impious. 

183. Withpiercing smoke,] Virgil has imitated 
this simile, iEneid xii. ver. 587. So Lycophron, 
ver. 293. 

196. MyriandynL] The sons of Phineus, by 
Cleopatra, were Partbenius and Crambis; by 
Idaea, the daughter of Dardanus, or some Scy- 
thian concubine, Thymus and Mariandynus ; from 
whom certain tribes of Asia Minor derived their 
names. Others say, that the Mariandyni were 
so called, from Mariandynus, the son of Gimme- 
rius. — Gr. Scho. 

199. Tkdfall ofAmycus.] They were embold- 
ened to this inroad by the death of Amycus. 
* Absent,' in tbe text, means that be was demnct, 
or no more — by the removal of Amycus. — See 
Oxf. ed. 

213. Too late the Greeks.] Imitated by Vale- 
rius Flaccus. Speaking of tbe challenge of Amy- 
cus, he says : 
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" ' Redit Alcidae jam sero oapldo 
Et TMUos moBsto Ustrarom lamine moDtet. 

221. Tawny.'] Every reader must feel the pro- 
priety of the lepithet ^otv^oi, as applied to the oay 
or laurel, to express the yellowish green. This 
account (says me Greek scholiast) is no poetic 
fiction of ApoUonius ; since, in reality, there grew 
on the shore (as Andretus of Tenedos relates, in 
his Periplus of the Propontis) a very large laurel. 
The place, according to him, is still called Amy- 
cus, and is distant from Chalcedonium Nym- 
phaeum about five stadii. 

223. Measured hymn,] See Horace, Odes, lib. 
i. ode 12, and Val. Flac. lib. iv. 

226. San ofJcve.] Pollux.— In the original, it 
is ' Therapnaean son ;' an epithet drawn from The- 
rapnae, a city of Laconia, according to some ; or, 
according to others, a place sacred to Apollo. 
The scholiast seems to be of opinion, that the 
hymn here alluded to ti^as addressed to Apollo. 
Valerius Flaccus intimates, that this hymn was in 
honour of the victory obtained by Pollux r and 
this, in my opinion, is the more probable suppo- 
sition, 

232. Bosporus,] Literally, * The passage of the 
ox or cow.' This strait is so called, from the pas- 
' sage of lo (whilst she was under the form of an 
heifer) from Europe into Asia. In process of 
time, the same appellation came to be applied to 
other narrow chcuinels of the same kind. Thus, 
there is another strait, called the Cimmerian Bos-* 
poms, from the Cimmerii; a people of Scythia, 
who inhabited the adjacent shores. Nymphis re- 
lates, from Acarion, that the Phrygians, who first 
navigated these straits, employed a ship which 
bore the ensign of a bull, as Phryxus did one 
which bore the form of a ram ; and that hence 
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came the fable, of am ox or cow passing over,, and 
the appellation of the Bosporus. Ephorus relates, 
that lo, having been carried off by the Phenicians, 
and conveyed to Egypt, the king of that country 
sent a bull to Hercules, as a gift or peace-offering, 
in return for his daughter ; and that the name of 
B<5spori was derived from the course taken by 
those who conveyed this present. There were 
two Bospori ; the Thracian or Mysian, and the 
Cimmerian. Olivier, in his travels, describes the 
Bosporus thus : * The channel, anciently known 
by the name of the Bosporus, is near seven lea- 
gues in length, and not two miles in its greatest 
width. It is so narrow, in many parts, that an- 
cient authors have advanced, that a person may 
hear the birds sing from one shore to the other, 
and two men hold a conversation across the chan* 
nel.' The Bosporus here mentioned by the tra- 
veller is that of Thrace. 

245. Wretched Phineus.'] He was the son of 
Agenor, according to Hellanicus ; according to 
Hesiod, the son of Phoenix, the son of Agenor 
and Cassiopeia. With him agree Asclepiades, 
Antimachus, and Pherecydes. By Cassiopeia, 
the daughter of Arabus, Phoenix had three sons, 
Cilix, Phineus, and Doriclus; and Atyminua 
nominally, who was, in reality, the son of Jupiter ; 
and was blinded by Apollo, because he, being 
asked his opinion, preferred longevity to sight. 
Sophocles relates, that Phineus was punished 
with blindness, because he deprived his two sons 
by Cleopatra of sight; at the instigation of Dia, 
their stepmother. Some think it improbable that 
Phineus, being the son of Phoenix, the son of 
Agenor, could have lived so many generations as 
to have reached the time of the Argonauts ; and 
would have it, that the Phineus, who had an in« 
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teiriew with the Argonauts, was another Phineusy 
the seventh from Phoenix. Hesiod attributes the 
misfortune of Phineus to his having assisted 
Phryxus. Apolionius ascribes it to his having 
too openly revealed the will of fate to all inquirers. 
The fables respecting Phineus have been varied 
in a wonderful manner. They were at first treated 
in the stories of the Argonautic expedition, and 
die labours of Hercules. They were afterwards 
brought on the stage. Phineus was made th6 
subject of a drama, both by ^schylus and So^ 
phoctes. — See Diodorus, iv. 43, 44, and Heyne 
in Apollod. not. 190. / 

259. Harpy brood,'] Virgil, An. iii. ver. 225, V 
describes the Harpies : 

At subitae horrifico lapsa de montibas a^sant 
Harpjiae et magnis qaatlant clangoribas alas. 

Hesiod writes, that Phineus was himself carried 
oiF by the Harpies. This account is quoted by 
Strabo, in his seventh book — Tov 'Ho'W^oy ^s sy nj 
.xaXtf^emj yrjg its^io^og tov ^tvsa vifo rwy Apifmwy 
ayetrbcLi. — TXayOo^ctyoDV ei$ aiav atttjvous oixi 
l^ovrwy. Meaning, not that Hesiod wrote a 
poem called Trjs wspiohg, but that this verse of 
Hesiod is preserved in a work of that name, the 
author of which was Eudoxus. — See Heyne in 
Apollod. not. 191, 492. 

Valerius Flaccus, iv. ver. 515 and 199, makes 
Typhon the father of the Harpies ; thereby inti- 
mating the origin of the name of Harpies from 
vehement whirlwind. For we are not to suppose 
the imagination of the Greek poets so very wild 
and wanton, as to feign things arbitrarily, without 
any support or origin whatsoever in historic truth, 
or appearances of nature. 

287. Regaining breathi] Dionysius, in his Ar- 
gonauts, relates, that Phineus was killed by Her- 
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cules ; who observed that his children were in a 
desolate state, having been expelled by him, 
through the suggestions of a Scythian woman, 
whom he had married in the place of Cleopatra, 
repudiated by himi Hercules killed him with a 
blow of his foot. — (Gr. Scho.) Orpheus differs 
from our poet materially. — See Orphei Argonaut, 
ver. 669. He relates, that Phin^us had deprived 
his sons of sight, and exposed them to be der 
voured by wild beasts; and, that the sons of 
Boreas restored these unfortunate youths to sight, 
and deprived their unnatural father of that sense. 
Cleopatra, whom Phineus is said to have mar- 
ried, and repudiated after she had borne him 
children, was the daughter of Boreas and Ori? 
thyia, and sister of Calais and Zetes. Hence, 
we may account for Ihe resentment of the sons of 
\ Boreas. 

^ 387. As when sagacious, Sfc»] Virgil has imitated 
this passage, ^Bneid xii. ver. 749. The other cir- 
cumstances in this comparison are borrowed from, 
a simile in Homer's Iliad, xxii. It is observable, 
that the natural description of the hound snapping 
at his prey, increpuit mails morsu elusus inani, 
belongs entirely to our poet. 

397. PloUean,'] These are islands in the part of 
the sea adjoining Sicily. They seem to have bad 
their name of Plotae, either from their being over- 
flowed by the waves, or from their being driven 
about by waves and winds. They were also, it 
seems, called by some Calydnae* — See Gr. Scho. 

413. StrophadeSf] They are called, from the 
Greek verb strephein, which signifies ' to turn ;' 
because there the sons of Boreas turned back from 
chasing the Harpies : Hesiod says, it was Her- 
mes, not Iris, turned back the sons of Boreas 
from this pursuit. 

422. Chosen victims.'\ The religion of ancient 
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times made it necessary to reserve the best of the 
flocks and the herds for the altar. Thus Saui 
speaks, I Samuel, chap, x v. i/^hen, being sent to 
smite Amalek, he spared the best of the sheep 
and the oxen. ' The people spared the best of 
the sheep and the oxen, to sacrifice unto the 
Lord.' — It was necessary, that these victims 
should be free from spot or blemish, and perfect 
in all their limbs ; otherwise, they were held unfit 
oblations for the gods. 

427. Eager he shared,'] This is a very affecting 
scene, and delineated in the most lively manner. 
Our poet is never more happy than when he is 
employed in exhibiting such pathetic subjects. 

428. Blissful dreams,'] This circumstance is 
very fine, and aighly in nature. The delight of 
Phmens, who had been so long inured to misery, 
was so sudden and so great, that he could hardly 

Eersuade himself his comforts were real, and that 
e was not under the influence of a pleasing vision. 
The mind, accustomed to disappointment and 
sorrow, is prone to despond ; and slow to believe 
what it most intensely desires. So, in the seventh 
Iliad, v/hen llie Trojans find that Hector comes 
off safe from the combat with Ajax, they are de- 
scribed 'AeAiroKrec cooy eivai, 

446. Cyanea's rocks,] These rocks were called 
the Symplegades. -They had this name froni their 
colour. See a preceding note, book i. 

457. First let a dove.'] This experiment, by 
letting fiy the dove, reminds us of the circum- 
stance of Noah's letting loose the dove from the 
ark. The Oxford editor thinks it probable, that 
this trial of sending the dove before them, might 
have given the hint to Virgil of introducing the 
dove in the sixth ^neid, which leads his hero to 
the golden bough. See, with respect to this 

y2 
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fable, Apollodonis, book i. cap. 21 and 22 : — 
and HyginuSy book i. fable 19, which is too long 
to be here transcribed. The foregoing descripr 
tion of the rocks is yery similar to a passage in 
the Odyssey, book xii. ver. 71 : 

High o*er the main two rocks erect their brow. 
The boiling billows tbnndering roll below ; 
Through the vast waves the dreadfal wonders n)0V9, 
Hence, named erratic by the gods above. 
Scarce the famed Argo pass'd these rapid floods, 
The sacred Argo fill'd with demigods. 
E*en she had sank, bat Jove's imperial bride 
Wing'd her fleet sail, and posh'd her o'er the tide. 

Pope. 

It is observed, in the note on this passage, ' That 
Homer, to render his poetry n\ore marvellous, 
joins what has been related of the Symplegades 
to the description of Scylla and Chary bais. The 
story of the dove being reported of the Symple- 
gades, might give him the hint of applying the 
crushing of the doves to Scylla and Charybdis/ 
But we must remember, that Argo passed, in her 
return, through Scylla and Chary bdis ; and that 
Apollonius, as well as Homer, has mentioned 
these rocks by the name of TfXaTocToi, ' erratic,' 
which is supposed to be more strictly applicable 
to the Symplegades. If the Cyanean rocks were 
called Symplegades, from their jiistling together, 
and that appearance was caused by the different 
views in which they were seen, sometimes in a 
direct line, sometimes obliquely, why might not 
Scylla and Charybdis, for the same reason, be 
said to justle together, and consequently, without 
impropriety, be called TtXdyiiiou, or * erratici' 
Minerva, according to Apollonius, guided Argo 
through the Symplegades ; but her course, through 
Scylla and Charybdis, was directed by Thetis > at 
the intercession of Juno, agreeable to what Ho- 
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mer here mentions. (See note on the passage 
subjoined to Fawkes^s version) and Heyne in 
Apoliod. not. p. 197. The dove, which returned 
to Noah with a leaf of ohve, and brought the first 
tidings that the waters of the deep were assuaged, 
was considered, by many nations,. as sacred: it 
was looked upon as a peculiar messenger of the 
deity, an emblem of peace and good fortune. 
Among mariners it was thought to be particularly 
auspicious; who, as they sailed, used to let a 
dove fly from their ships, to judge of the success 
of their voyage. The most favourable season for 
setting sail, was the heliacal rising of the seven 
stars, near the head of Taurus ; and they are, in 
consequence of it, called Pleiades. It was at 
their appearance, that the Argonauts set out upon 
their expedition. Theoc. Id. xiii. ver. 25, ' Wnen 
tirst the Pleiades appear;' and this was thought 
a fortunate time for navigation in general. ' ^Hie 
Argopauts, in a time of difficulty and danger, 
made the experiment' of letting a dovis fly, and 
formed from it a fortunate presage. Bryant's 
, Myth. vol. ii. p. 28. It is the opinion of many 
learned men, that the science oi augury,- or of 
predicting future events by the flight of birds, 
arose from the dismission of the raven and the 
dove, from Noah's ark, at the time of the Deluge. 
This species of divination is undoubtedly very 
ancient : it is mentioned in many places of the 
Old Testament, and made a considerable part of 
the religion of the Heathen world. 

464. Each exertion has, Sfc] One cannot much 
commend our author's discretion in this place. 
There is something inartificial in the long descrip> 
tive speeches which he introduces. Orpheus, m 
his Argonautics, ver. 682, gives a noble descrip- 
tion of these wandering rocks. 
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479. BUkyman^hores.'] Afterpassing the island 
of Phineus, Bithynia lies on the right hand, t>T 
Asiatic side, of the Bosporus. On the left, Sal- 
mydessus, belonging to the savage Thracians. 
It was close to the entrance into the Euxine sea, 
on the left hand. Yet this, as professor Heyne 
justly observes, does not tally well with the 
course of navigation of the Argonauts; since; 
pursuing their voyage after this, they are said to 
arrive at the Cyanean rocks. See Hygin. fa. 19. 
— Heyne in ApoUod. not. p. 190. 

488. Mariancfyni,] Euphorion relates, that the 
territory of the Marianuyni was peopled by a 
colony of the Boeotians, led by Gnesiochus the 
Magnesian. The river Acheron flows through 
this district into the sea. 

495. Pelops.] In the original, * Enetian Pelops.' 
In his catalogue, book ii. of II. Homer agrees 
with our author. They were also called Cau- 
cones. Some assert, that Pelops was originally 
a native of Lydia, and not of Paphlagonia. — Gr. 
Scho. 

499. Carambis,"] This was a loft3rpromontory, 
extending into the sea, over against I'aphlagonia, 
and stretching towards the north. Ephorus speaks 
of it in his fourth book. — Gr. Scho. 

504. Halys.] This w£ls a river of Paphlagonia, 
which the oracle of Apollo directed Croesus to 
ffuard. This river-flows between Paphlacronia and 
lyria. or Cappadocia. Some derive ite name of 
Halys, from its being swallowed up by the ground 
for some space. Dionysius Periegetes speaks of 
it. According to other writers, it took tne name 
of Halys from the quantities of fossil salt with 
which the country round is impregnated. — The 
propriety of this derivation of the name is con- 
firmed by the observations of modern travellers. 
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Tournefort, in his voyage to the Levant, informs 
us, that lumps of salt were to be found in all the 
roads, <uid in every furrow, in this part of the 
country. The same quality has been observed in 
the soil, in the interior of Africa. 

509. As, pressing onward, Sfc,'\ Arrian, in his 
Periplus, speaking of this part of the coast, men- 
tions a port called A neon (probably from its form), 
to which, perhaps, our poet here alludes. 

519. ChaUfhes,^ The Chalybes were a Scythian 
people, near .the river Thermodon. Doias and 
Alcmon were two brothers ; of what father is un- 
certain. The three towns of the Amazons, ad- 
Joining the plain of Doias, were called Lycastia, 
Themiscyra, and Chalybis. — See the Greet Scho- 
liast. 

522. Hospitable.] Jupiter Xenius had a temple 
on the Genetoean headland, which took its name 
from the river Genes.— Gr. Scho. 

526. MossymBci,] Houses of wood were called 
Mossy ni : hence, Uiis tribe took their appellation. 
— Dionysius Periegetes speaks of them, ver. 767. 
Pomponius Mela, lib. i. cap. 20, says of this peo- 
ple : MossyncBci turves ligneas subeunt, notis corpus 
omne persignant, in propatuh vescunter. 

528. An isle, Sfc] This isle was called Aretias. 
The birds that haunted it were called Stympha- 
lides ; from Stymphalus, a lake and city of Arca- 
dia, which were desolated by them, until they 
were chased thence by Hercules. 

535. On warfare bound, Sfc,"] Otrera and An- 
tiope were two queens ^of the Amazons. It is not 
known what was the object of the expedition al- 
luded to by the poet, and whither it was directed. 

537. Unexpected source.] Virgil has imitated 
this passage, i£neid vi. ver. 96. 

539. But, whither have I strayed?] This sudden 
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breaking off, and withholding the promised and 
expected discovery, is yery judicious. The poet 
thus avoids too full an anticipation of his narra- 
tive, and keeps up the curiosity and attention of 
the reader, in some measure. 

542. Phifyrean, Sfc] The Philyraeans took their 
name from Philyra, the daughter of Ocean, who 
was the mother of the centaur Chiron, by Saturn« 

543. MacroneSfSfcJ] A Scythian tribe, who were 
originally a colony from Euboea, and took their 
name from Macris, a town of that island. The 
Bechiri were also a Scythian race. The Sapires 
were another Scythian tribe, so called {quasi Sa- 
phires) from the precious stone, the sapphire; 
which, it seems, abounded in their district. 

565. Thus he,'] The speech of Jason is very just 
and natural. Two things he properly and ration- 
ally desires to learn from Phineus ; tirst, what 
course he was to pursue, after having passed the 
Symplegades ; and next, after having passed over 
such an extent of sea, how he was to penetrate 
into the midst of Colchis. 

575. Colchian,] JEa. was a city of Colchos. It 
was said, by a poetical hyperbole, to be in earth's 
remotest bound ; to signify that it was far distant. 
In the Odyssey, C, Ulysses speaks in the same 
manner, in his conversation with Nausicaa. 

619. AUematethus,] So Virgil, Mn, vi. ver. 535. 

V 

H&c yice sermonam roseU Aarora quadrigis. 

629. Parebius,'] Phineus had told Parebius, 
long before the arrival of the Argonauts^ that a 
band of heroes were to come from Greece, who 
should chase away the Harpies. 

635. Thynis,} This was a place at the mouth of 
the Bosporus. It was properly a part of Thrace, 

637. The rest.] That is to say, the different per- 
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9oni» that came to consult Fhineus, from the sur- 
rounding country. 

639. Parebius only.] The a;ccount of Parebius 
in the subsequent verses, his gi'ateful attentions 
to the blind old prophet, and the affectionate man- 
ner in which Phineus speaks of him, are highly- 
interesting and pleasing. Much of the same ten- 
derness pervades the interview of iBneas and He- 
lenus in Virgil. 

652. His father's siiu.] The idea of visiting the 
sins of the rather upon the heads of his children, 
is not peculiar to the Jewish dispensation ; but is 
very generally found in all the ancient writers. 

66Q» Tree coevaL] The name of Hamadryad, 
from a|M.a Simula and ipvt, quercus, is derived from 
the circumstance of the nymph being coeval with 
the tree. Charon of Lampsacus (says the scho- 
liast) relates, that a person named Rhsecus, hav- 
ing observed an oak decayed, nearly uprooted, 
and ready to fall, called to his sons to prop and 
support it. The nymph, whose fate was con- 
nected with the tree, and who had been about to 
perish, appeared to Rhsecus ; and having expressed 
her gratitude, offered to grant him, in return, any 
wish he should form. He asked to be admitted 
to her society, and favoured with her love ; a re- 
quest which was granted, on the condition of his 
abstaining from the company of all other females, 
under a severe penalty and denunciations of ven- 
geance. It was settled between them, that a bee 
should be the messenger of their amorous inter- 
course. Rhaecus was unfortunately tempted to 
transgress the compact ; and the bee, who was 
present at the time, flew to acquaint the Hama- 
dryad, that he was unfaithful. The nymph, in a 
fit of resentment and jealousy, deprived him of 
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sight Pindar, speaking of the Hamadryad 
nymph, says : 

1 The Hamadryads were supposed to live or die, to 
^ fade or flourish, to pine or rejoice, with their ap- 
propriated plant. See Callimachus, Hymn to 
Delos, ver. BO : a passage which Apollonius seems 
to have imitated m the lines under consideration. 
The Oxford editor conjectures, that Virgil might 
have had the passage of the text in view when he 
introduced the fable of Polydorus, ^neid, lib. iii. 
It was not, it seems, to all kinds of trees promis-' 
cuously that the Hamadryads were attached. The 
reader, who wishes for full information* on this 
subject, will find it by resorting to the notes of 
Spanheim,on the lines of Callimachus above men-^ 
tioned. The simplicity and pathos of this little 
episode are inexpressibly beautiful in the original. 

607. Oblatimts.] In the original Aw^vjia, It is 
a metaphor, taken from animals when they are 
nnyoked and lay aside their burdens. 

6B9. Etesian gales.] In the di^ession in this 
passage, the poet gives us the faoulous origin of 
the Etesian breezes, which, he says, were sent by 
Jove, in compliance with the prayers of Aristaeus. 
The Etesian winds begin to blow when the sun 
' enters on the latter half of Cancer, and continue 
until he has passed through Leo. Aristseus was 
the son of Cyrene, the daughter of Hypseus and 
Apollo. He first discovered, in Cos, the arts of 
keeping bees -and obtaining honey, and of making 
oil. Pindar, in his Pythian odes, relates, that 
Cyrene, when a virgin, used to hunt with Apollo; 
and having, at one time, encountered a lion, she 
won the aftections of the god ; who carried her 
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away to that part of Libya, which now, from ber^ 
bears the name of Gyrene or Cyrenaica ; though 
Mnaseas writes, that she came to Libya of her 
own accord. Pherecydes asserts, that she was 
wafted by swans to Libya, by the directions of 
Apollo. Agraetas, in the first book of his Lybics^ 
says, that Gyrene was first conveyed by Apollo 
to Crete, and after to Libya. Acestor, in his his^ 
tory of Gyrene, tells us, that when Eurypylug 
reigned in Libya, Gyrene was conveyed thither by 
Apollo, and the country being then ravaged by 
a lion, Eurypylus offered the kingdom as the 
prize of the person who should destroy it. Cy-> 
rene destroyed the monster, and obtained the 
crown. She had (wo sons, Autuchus and Aris- 
tseus. Gyrene had a sister, named Larissa, from 
whom the town of Thessaly, so called, took its 
name. Some writers (as Bacchylides, for in stance) 
reckon up four persons of the name of Aristaeus. 
One, the son of Garystus; a second, tiie son of 
Chiron ; a third, the son of Terra and Goelum ; a 
fourth, the son of Gyrene. — Gr. Scho. 

697. ^monia,] Thessaly ; so called from ^mon , 
the son of Mars. Others derive this name from 
the blackness of the soil. 

704. Agrem — NomiusJ] These were properly 
nanies of Apollo. Aristaeus was called Agreus, 
because the scene of the loves of Apollo and 
Gyrene was in the woodland haunts, amid the 
pursuits of the chase. Nomius, because the 
nymph was taken, and carried away, as she was 
feeding her flocks. — Pindar, Pythian Ode, ix. 
Almost all the principal persons, whose names 
occur in the mythology of Greece and Italy, were ^ 
shepherds. It is reported of the Muses, tmit they 
were of shepherd extraction, and tended flocks, 
.which they intrusted to their favourite Aristaeus, 

VOL. I. z 
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whom Virgil styles Pastor. The connexions of 
poetry and song, with the pastoral life and its in- 
nocent delights, are thus figuratively intimated. 

714. Athamaniian plaiii^ A plam nearly op- 
posite Halonesus. It took its pame from Atha- 
mas, who inhabited that island^ 

718. Cyclades.] In the original it is the islands 
of Minos. The Cyclades weri» so called because 
they were all in common subject to Minos, who 
expelled the Carians from them. 

726. Parrhasian tribes.l So called from Parr- 
hasia, a city of Arcadia. 

727. Icnusan Jove.] So called from 'Ixfiag, 
which signifies a moist vapour, or watery humour. 
The scholiast says, that in the island of Coos 
there was a temple dedicated to Jupiter Icmeus, 
the giver of breezes and showers; an attribute 
consonant with the fabulous or religious physio- 
logy of the ancients, which made Jupiter to sig- 
ni^ the atker, as Juno denoted the air. Jupiter 
is frequently represented under the character of 
Pluvius ; for it was his province, as chief ruler of 
the air, to dispense not only thunder and light- 
ning, but rain. Virgil speaks of him under this 
character, Mneid ix. ver. 870. 

■Cam Japiter horridas aastris 



Torqaet aqnosam hjemem, et ccelo ciiva nabila rnmpit. 

There are many ancient representations of Jupiter 
Pluvius. 

730. Red dogstar's beam.] Ovid speaks of the 
sacrifices to Sirius, Fasti, lib. iv. ver. 941 : 

Pro cane sidereo canis hie imponitar are ; 
£t, qaare pereat, nil nisi nomen habet. 

The Greek Scholiast says, that the dogstar may 
be called Sirius, quasi Zirius, from 1i£af,fervea: 
or, that the name may be derived from ffsip^of. 
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'to exhaust or empty;* an effect produced by 
excessive heat. Jt is doubtful to whom the dog, 
which, in aftertimes, obtained a place in heaven, 
originally belonged; whether to Orion, to Isis, 
to Cephalus; for all these different accounts of 
the matter are found in different writers. 

737. Detained.] The Etesian winds are ad- 
verse to those who sail ft-om Greece towards 
Pontus, and the other regions which lie to the 
north of Greece. The Etesian winds were, with 
respect to Greece, contrary to a course into the 
Euxine sea, which lay to the north-east; as the 
Etesian winds blew from that quarter. 

745. An altar.] The altar here spoken of 
(says the Greek Scholiast) must have been on the 
European side of the strait ; since, according to 
him, there remained in his time an altar bearing 
a correspondent appellation. Demosthenes, as 
quoted in the same place, says, that Phryxus 
erected twelve altars to the deities : the Argo-r 
nauts one to Neptune. Herodotus says, that 
the Argonauts placed oblations to the god.s on the 
altar on which the sons of Phryxus had sacri- 
ficed. The twelve deities here alluded to were 
Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Ceres, Vulcan, Mer- 
cury, Apollo, Diana, Vesta, Mars, Venus, and 
Minerva. 

750. Fluttered round his hand.] Here again is 
another instance, how exactly Apollonius draws 
from nature, and how much he excels in the 
picturesque. Orpheus, in his Argonautics, dif- 
fers, in some degree, from our poet. He says, 
that the adventurers employed a heron for this 
purpose, and not a dove; and that they were 
guided by the suggestions of Minerva, not the 
advice oi Phineiis, as is stated by Apollonius, 
Bee yer. 690, &c. 
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759. When an exile.] This simile seems to be 
imitated, but improved, from a passage of Homer: 
'Hi ^ itay yoot aysoQgf &c. &c. 

768« Euxine,] The Black Sea is called the 
Axine Sea by many ancient writers; as by Apol- 
lonius in the passage of the text. It after ob- 
tained the name of Euxine. The scholiast tells 
us the reason of this difference. The alpha was 
used, in a bad sense, to denote a sea unfriendly 
to strangers; because it was at first infested by 
pirates; but when these plunderers were exter-' 
minated, it changed its appellation, and took the 
name of Euxine, to intimate that it was then 
friendly to strangers. — See Gr. Scho. 

785. Last time.] Because it was decreed by 
fate, that these rocks were to become stationary 
in the deep from that period. — XitrjXuyyss, in the 
text, seems to be the original of the Latin word 
Spelunca. 

792. Together crashed.] The mechanism of these 
rocks, as described by the poet, seems to have 
been, that they were m perpetual motion, clash^ 
ing and separating, advancing and receding. 

811. On either hand,] Beinc engaged in this 
narrow pass, where vast rocKs nearly sclosed 
overheaa, they saw the huge waves of the «ea, 
before them and behind, and could discern nothing 
else. 

814. Against the ship.] Virgil has imitated 
this passage of our poet, iEneid i. ver. 104. In 
fact, this storm of ApoUonius seems to have 
been copied by Virgil, by Ovid, Lucan, and Va- 
lerilis Flaccus. Let the reader compare these 
descriptions of a storm with that fine one in the 
Psalms : ' They that go down to the sea in ships, 
and occupy their business in great waters,' &c.. 

829. Far as a gouthfid, Sfc] The poet weans 
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to illustrate the rapidity with which the Argo 
was urged on by her crew. He says, that the 
rowers, at every stroke, drove her on twice as 
far, or gave her twice as much way, as another 
vessel would have made at the same time. — See 
Val. Flac. iv. ver. 660. 

845. Then to their succour, Sfc,} This appear- 
ance of Minerva, coming to the assistance of the 
Argonauts, may serve to remind us of the appear- 
ance of Neptune to extricate the Trojans from 
their distress in the j£neid, i. ver. 144. 

Virgil seems also to have had Ihe passage in 
his recollection in the fifth .£neid, ver. 241. 

Et pater ipse mana magnli Portonas eontem 
Impalit ; ilia noto citios Tolacriqae sagitta 
Ad terrain fngit. 

The volucri sagitta of Virgil is literally froiu 
Apolionius. 

850. The sculptured ornaments, Sfc] There is 
great doubt among the grammarians, what part 
of the ship was signified by the word Corymbus. 
See Giraldus, de Navig. cap 16. — Eustath. ad 
Hom. Iliad, ver. 241. — Sesychius, verbo d^Xaa-' 
too. — Scheffer, de Militia navali, dicit fuisse or- 
namenta in prord. The term seems to have been 
taken in a double sense by the poets, and made 
either to signify OKpoaroXia, or, wnen employed in 
a more general sense, it denoted d^aara, the 
two horns or extremities of the ship; the one at 
the head, the other at the stem. Valerius Flac- 
cus says (iv. ver. 691), 

Saxa Bed extremia tamen inerepnere oorjmbU 
Parsqae, nefas, deprensa jngis. 

Which his commentator interprets to imply, that 
the projecting parts of'the ship, both at the prow 
and stem, were broken off oy the rocks pro- 
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Jecting over the heads of the Aigonauta. — Lncan 
alludes to this passage of the Argo between the 
rocks. See Heyne in Apollod. not, pp. 198, 199. 
865. Mortal birth.} No navigator had passed 
4irough these rocks before Jason. So Val. Flac- 
cus : N<mdum vllat tddere rate*. Seneca says, 
in his Medea, Cum duo tnontet clanttra projmidi, 
hiw atquiB iUtnc tuhita impulm, eelut athereo ge- 
■merent Kmit*,spaTgeret astra iptaique nvbei tnare 
depresfuta. Thti table respecting these rocks 
arose either from the circumstaDce of great frag- 
Bients of rocks perpetually falling, or from (Ms 
strait being possessed by pirates ^d robbers, 
who used to destroy ships io their passage, uatil 
they were exterminated by Jason and the Argo- 
nauts. Yet it is not impossible, that the story of 
moving ro(' ' ' don in 

reality. 8< ibes a 

phenomeno iserva- 

tion, in his s, tom. 

ii. Els. p. E ) p(mti~ 

con et leve via in 

Lydid nata Ipse att 

Calylia* w ' Vadi- 

monis laeu i , i. Ca- 

tyliarum ituula et arborei habet, et herbai nutrit, 
tamen aqud nutiitetur. Et in hanc aique iUam 
partem, ntm tantum vetito impellitur, sed aur6. 
Nee unquam iUi, per diem et uoctem in uno loco 
xtatio eat. Adeo movetur levijlatu, Auic duplex 
CaUia ett, Sfe. 

877> Jastm replied.] llie reader will easily 
perceive, that the poet is indebted, for this reply 
of JasoD, to the speech of Agamemnon in the 
Iliad; where he pretends, with some finesse, to 
repent of bis haviug engaged in the es^dition, 
and advises the Greeks to return home. Therms is 
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a sioiilat address and management in this speech 
of Jason y which is artfully introduced as the Ar- 

Sonants approach Colchos^ the chief scene of 
anger. Jason intimates strongly to his follow- 
ers^ that many perils yet remain to be surmounted , 
that they may be on their guard. At the same 
time, by praising them excedsivelv, he awakes 
their confidence, and draws upon their pride for 
extraordinary exertions, while he assures them 
that the worst is passed; and reminds them that 
Phineus had predicted their ultimate success, to 
do away any gloomy apprehensions they might 
entertain. 

920. Cohme.] This was a proper name, axpa 
xiXouyrj, — The place was so called, from the shady 
trees which covered it. — ^Val. Flac. lib. iv. ver. 
697, has 

Nigrantia qoam jam 

Littorai longiqqqiqae exirent flamina Rebie. 

Orpheus, ver. 711, has MsXouvav irClyiv. 

928. JHpmcus^ He is fabled to have been the 
son of the river god Phyllis, and one of the 
nymphs of the country, of that race who preside 
over meadows. Phryxus, being entertained by 
Dipsacus, here sacrificed the ram, which had 
borne him over the Hellespont, to Jupiter Ia- 
phy stius ; and still (says the scholiast) the de- 
scendants of Phryxus, on a stated day, sacrifice 
to Jupiter under that name. The temple men- 
tioned in the t^t was probably consecrated to 
Jupiter Laphystius. In the original it is Ta jxsy 
inpovy which may signify, either that the temple 
was built by Dipsacus; or consecrated to him. 
If the latter sense be adopted, the version will 
run thus : 

Rear'd to his honoar thej behold the fane, 
The river's spacioas banks, the flowery plain. 
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938. Calpis.] A river which flowed between 
Chalcedon and Heraelea. It is called Calpas 
by Strabo, book xii. — Gr. Scho. 

958. Thynias,] This island of Thynias is men- 
tioned by Nymphis Heracleotes, who says it is 
about seven stadii in circumference. Callisthe- 
nes also takes notice of it in his Periplus. 

962. Northern train,'] Hyperborei, people at 
the north pole, properly speaking. But it ap- 
pears, from the note of the Greek Scholiast, that 
the meaning of the term was doubtful. Herodo- 
tus (says he) asserts, that there cannot, with pro- 
priety, be any people called by this appellation ; 
since there are none above the north, but only 
above the south; since, according to his notion, 
the north pole was always elevated, and that to 
the observation of all the inhabitants of the earth, 
indiscriminately. — Posidonius says, that the Hy- 
perboreans were the inhabitants of the chain of 
the Alps that divides Italy. Other writers, 
q\ioted by the scholiast, as Mnaseas and Heca- 
taeus, make different conjectures about the Hy- 
perboreans. 

964. CurHng tresses.'] The word is a metaphor 
taken from bunches of grapes, to which ringlets 
and curls of hair are not unaptly compared; both 
for their shape and brightness. Milton has 
adopted this metaphorical expression from Apol- 
lonius. This description of the hair of Apollo 
waving as he movea is imitated from Homer. 
Nothing was deemed more essential to personal 
beauty, by the ancients, than fine long hair. 
Apollo was always represented as a youth ; and 
the epithets crinitus and intOTisus are given to 
him: 

Crinitas Apollo 



Nobe sofdens.— Virgil. 
Sic iibi Bint intonsi, Phcebe, oapilli.^-TiBULLns. 
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975. None daredy.^c,'\ It has been usual with 
the poets, when they represented the progress 
and passage of the cuvinity, to picture the earth 
as trembUng and shrinking. Thus Homer, speak- 
ing of Neptune, in the passage so much com- 
mended by Longinus : 

Jloff^/y ^T* i&auaroiffif TloniZeunos loyro;. 

The most sublime instance of this kind is in the 
Psalms, Ixviii. 7. O God, when thou wentest 
forth before the people, when thou wentest through 
the wilderness; the earth shook, and the Heavens 
dropped, at the presence of God : even as Sinai 
also was moved at the presence of God, who is 
the God of Israel.' Deut. iv. ver. 33. ' Did 
ever people hear the voice of God speaking out 
of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and 
live T In Beaumont and Fletcher's Faithful Shep- 
herdess (if we may quote a profane after sacredi 
authorities) we have a similar passage : 

— In thy face 
Dwells more awfal majesty 
Than dull wea](. mortality 
Dares with misty eye behold 
And lire. 

980. Orpheus,] Orpheus was not only a poet, 
or bard, but a prophet also. Herodotus relates, 
that on the isle of Thynis there was an altar de- 
dicated to Apollo Eous. — Gr. Scho. 

996. Double.] There seems to be an ambigu- 
i^ in the original of this passage. It may mean 
either, that both the thighs were burned, or that 
the cawls were doubled on them, that they might 
bum with better omen and brighter blaze,-— 
Hoelelinus. 

1002. lo Pemns,] This exclamation ofjoy and 
religion should more properly be written lopaeany 



\ 
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in one word, ad Spanheim observes in his notes 
on Callimachus ; Hymn to Apollo, ver 21. 

1004. Thradan lyre.'] In the original, Bisto- 
nian; an appellation derived from the Bistones, 
a Thracian tribe, who took their name from Bis- 
ton, the son of Cicon. — Gr. Scho. 

1010. Unshorn,'] Apollo was worshiped as 
the god of light, hence he was represented with 
flowing locks, as symbols of the rays which 
stream perpetually through space, and illumine 
the universe in every direction. 

1013. Daughter of Cans,] Koioysycia. Latona 
was so called, from Casus her father. 

1016. Corycian nymphs,] From Corycium, a 
cave of Mount Parnassus, a name which thftt 
mountain derived from Parnassus, an ancient 
hero. Corycium took its title from the nymph 
Corycia, who bore Lycoreus to Apollo. — (w, 
Scho.) The Corycian cave is mentioned by He- 
rodotus, in Urania; it was at the foot of Mount 
Corycus, was of ^ast extent, and was conse- 
crated to the Muses, who were hence called 
Corycides.— *-Ovid. Metam. lib. i. ver, 12, notices 
this epithet : 

Corjoidas DjmpbaB, et namina montis adoranf . 

In the eastern countries subterranean caves were 
very much used for purposes of devotion. The 
cave of Trophonius was much celebrated. The 
Eleusinian mysteries were held in a cavern. 

1021. Sacred things,] It was customary among 
the ancients for those who came to take an oath 
to touch the altar. Thus we find Hamilcar 
brought his son Hannibal to the altar, when he 
made him swear eternal enmity to Rome. ^— So 
Virgil, JSneid xii. 1. 201. 

Tango aras, medioaqae ignea. 
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Such is the present form of swearing ; Taetis ut- 
eris Evangelm. 

1033. Lycus,'] A river flowing through the re-> 
gion of the Mariandyni. There was a king of 
the same name. — Gr. Scho. 

1034. Anthemoisis.'] This lake took its name 
from Anthemoisia, the daughter of Lycus » who 
was married to Dascylus, the son of Tantalus. — 
Gr. Scho. 

1040. Achenman,'} This was a promontory 
near Heraclea^ high and steep, surrounded by 
sea. Tokens of the exploit of Hercules, in 
descending and bringing up Cerberus, were 
shown in the region near the river Acheron, as 
Xenophon relates in his Anabasis, even in his 
time. JBEercules is said to have descended through 
the Acherusian cave, when he went to the infer- 
nal regions to bring up Cerberus. Near it stood 
Heraclea, which took its name from him. It 
was seated on the Euxine sea, and anciently 
formed a repubUc of no small note : it was called 
Pontica, to distinguish it from other cities of the 
same name. Pausanias, and the scholiast of our 
author, say, that it was founded and peopled by 
a colony of the Megarenses and Tanagri of 
Boeotia. With them Justin agrees, and acquaints 
us with the occasion of founding this city. The 
Boeotians, being reduced to great straits by a 
plague, had recourse to the oracle of Delphos; 
which enjoined them to send a colony to the 
cpuntry bordering on the Pontus, and there build 
a city in honour of Hercules. The Boeotians, 
choosing rather to die in their own country than 
to undertake so troublesome a voyage, refused to 
obey the oracle. Whereupon the Phocians in- 
vaded their country, and ravaged it; while they 
were unable to defend themselves, on account of 
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the plague; They again consulted the oracle, 
and were told, that what would put an end to the 
plague would also end the war. On this they 
complied, and sent out the colony which settled 
on me coast, and built the city of Heraclea. 
This city acquired in time so much wealth and 
power, tnat it was not inferior to any of the Greek 
states of Asia. In the time of Xenophon, the 
Heracleans had a numerous fleet. They sup- 
plied him with a squadron, to conyey his men, 
after their retreat, towards Greece. 

1066. Soonautes,] The colony which emigrated 
from Megara to Heraclea, being overtaken by a 
storm, took refuge in the river Acheron ; which, 
from that incident, took the name of Soonautes, 
the preserver of sailors. — (Gr. Scho.) There 
was another Acheron, in Greece, where was sup- 
posed to be the descent to the infernal ijegions. 

1067. NiscBan.] The Megarensians were so 
called from Nisus, the son of Pandion, who was 
the leader of the emigration in question. — See 
Theocritus, Idyll, xii. ver. 27. 

1083. Lycus,] Compare Valerius Flaccus, book 
iv. ver. 733, with the passage in the text. 

1094. Bebrycians, 8fc.] The Mariandyni and 
Bebrycians were engaged in constant war^Bire. 
In one of these engagements^ Priolaus, the bro- 
ther of Lycus, or, according to others, his son, 
was taken prisoner by Amicus, and put to death 
by him. Lycus, having afterwards obtained the 
succour of Hercules, as that hero was proceeding 
to his war with the Amazons, easily overthrew 
the Bebrycians. — Gr. Scho. 

1108. By land,'] When he went on the task of 
obtaining the girdle of Hippolyta. The expres- 
sion in the original is, ' when he passed on foot.' 
He went by bind, to avoid the dangers of the 
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Sjmplegades. This was the ninth labour of 
Hercules. Some writers call the Amazonian 
queen Deilyce, not Hippolyta. Ibycus makes 
her the daughter of Briareos. 

1108. From Lydia's,'] In the original it is^ 
* When he came hither through Asis.' For Lydia 
was originally called Asia. Thus Homer has 
*A(nw ey \et[utfyi ; and the lyre is called Asian, 
because it was first invented in Lydia, which 
gave its name to a particular strain. — Gr. Scho. 

1113. My brother, Sfc,'] Here the poet exhibits 
a complete match of story-telling between Jason 
and his worthy host, in which both seem to have 
been equally prolix and tiresome. 

1116. Titias.'] Some relate, that Titian was 
the son of Jove, and one of the Idsei Dactyli. 
Others make him the eldest son of Mariandynus, 
whose father was either Phineus, Phryxus, or 
Cinuuerius : and it is said, that the city of Titium 
was called after his name. — Gr. Scho. ~ 

1124. Phrygians.] According to the Greek 
Scholiast, some commentators would read Myg- 
donians for Phrygians in the text, and make the 
poet say, 'he subjected the Mygdonians and 
Mysians to my father's power.' Yet, Nymphis 
(adds he) relates, that Hercules actually made 
the it'hrygians subject to the Mariandyni. If 
we read Mygdonians, we must suppose that the 
Bebrycians were called Mygdonians, from Myg- 
don, the king of their country. — (Gr. Scho.) 
Herodotus says, that, according to the Macedo- 
nians, the Phrygians, as long as they lived in 
Europe, and were their neighbours, were called 
Bryges; but that, in passing over into Asia, they 
took the name of Phrygians, so that their pro- 
gress was eastward, and from Europe to Asia, 
like tlie Thracians of Asia, or Bithynians ; who 

VOL. I. A A 
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are said, in Polymn. to have come fr6m ihe 
banks of the Strymon, so that the course of m\- 
gration and conquest was opposite, on the south 
of the Euxine, to that on the north: The country 
of Phrygia occupied the central parts of Asia 
Minor, and was a country of very great extent. 
It included, amongst others, the tract afterwards 
named Galatia, from the conquests <and settle^ 
ments made in it by the Gauls. Armenia is said 
to have been colonized by the Phrygians : the 
Armenians were armed like the Phrygians, and 
both nations were commanded by one general.— 
Herod. Polym. 73. in the enumeration of the 
Persian army. 

1134. Hypius,"] A river of Bithynia, near which 
was a city of the same name. It was called Hy- 
pius, because it descended from the mountains. 

1143. Dascylus,] There was a city on the coast, 
called after him Dascylaeum. 

1151. Godlike brothers.] The Tyndaridae, or 
Dioscuri. 

1158. Fertile space.'] This space was called by 
the ancient Greeks fei/t^svog. The temples by the 
ancients were first constructed on mountains. 
Thus we find in the Scriptural writings, how 
universally the custom of worshiping on high 
places prevailed among the heathens. Whether 
this practice arose from the desire of separating 
the places appropriated to sacred i|ses from pro- 
fane structures, or of approximating the houses 
of prayer to the usual residence of the deities, 
that the orisons of the pious might the more con- 
veniently be heard, is doubtful. The silence and 
solitude on the tops of mountains, the efiect 
which the cool, clear, and elastic air has, in ele- 
vated situations, to raise the spirits and tranquil- 
lize the mind, might first have pointed out higb 
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places as seats of devotion, peculiarly adapted to 
prayer and meditation. Certain it is, that the 

{practice was universal. It was only when popul- 
ation was greatly increased, that it became usual 
to build temples in cities, for the convenience of 
the people. Such was the situation of the temple 
of Neptune, among the Pheeacians, described by 
Homer. The most famous temple of the Trojans, 
where Hector is said to have offered so many 
acceptable victims, was on the top of Mount Ida. 
In order to preserve yet more the solitude and 
sanctity of the place, there were certain void 
spaces around the temples, which were set apart 
and consecrated to the gods, whom they thought 
to please by leaving certain portions of the earth 
uncultivated around their shrines, that there might 
be no pretext for human intrusion, or the sight or 
sound of proikne labour, near such holy places. 
These portions of gi'ound were generally planted . 
with trees, which cast * a dim religious shade.' 
Among the people of the north, those who pre- 
serve &e religion of Chamanism, perform their 
religious ceremonies in certain voia spaces sur- 
rounded by trees, which they call Keremets. 
The Greeks, who originally came from the nortii, 
might have brought with them from thence the 
custom of setting apart these consecrated en- 
closures. 

1166. CauM wretched man, 8fc.'] Virgil has the 
same thought, ^neid ix. ver 328. 

1169. Soar,] Ovid seems to have imitated 
this passage of the original, in his description of 
the Calydonian boar, Metam. lib. viii. ver. 334. 

1196. The corse inum'd.] See the description 
of the funeral rites, at the interment of Misenus, 
^neid, lib. vi. ver. 212; and see hereafter, book 
iv. of our author. 
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1203. Upon the summit, Sfc,] So Yv^, .XIneid 
yL ver. 232. See too the account of the funeral 
of Elpenor, in the Odyssey. 

1208. Bceotian and NiscBan,] The Megaren- 
sians (see note on line 1067) were called Nisaean, 
from their leader Nisus, the son of Pandion. 
The city which they were about to build was 
Heraclea, in the forum of which, according to 
Herodotus, was the tomb of Idmon, out of which 
grew the wild olive mentioned by the poet. It 
seems, however, that the people of Heraclea 
mistook the meaning of the oracle. 

1217. Another hero,] Tiphys,the son of Ag- 
nias, pilot of the ship Argo, died at Heraclea, as 
Nymphis relates. Herodotus asserts that he 
died, not as the Greeks were proceeding towards 
Colchis, but on their voyage homewards from 
thence. There is a splendid declamatory pasr 
sage in the Medea of Seneca, where the chorus 
is made to say, that many of the Argonauts, 
Tiphys, Orpheus, Alcides, Hylas, Idmon, and 
Mopsus, expiated by death their criminal pre- 
sumption in daring to navigate the seas. 

1^29. In mute despair, Sfc] Plutarch, in his 
IMe of Pelopidas, says : ' The whole army, when 
they understood he was dead, neither put off 
their armour, unbridled their horses, nor aressed 
their wounds ; bu|;, notwithstanding the heat and 
fatigue, ran all immediately to him, as if he had 
been still alive; heaped up the spoils of the 
enemy about his dead body ; and cut off their 
horses' manes, and their own hair. And many 
of them, when they retired to their tents, neither 
kindled a fire nor took any refreshment, but a 
general silence^ consternation, and grief, reigned 
throughout the anny.' 

1236. AnccBUS.] This hero, who was a native 
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of die island of Samos, which excelled in com- 
merce, and was fahled to be the son of Neptune 
by Astyphalea, is properly made to offer himself 
as the pilot of the vessel. It was, probably, 
from his skill in navi^tion, that he was said to 
be the son of Neptune. Valerius Flaccus assigns 
Erginus as the successor of Tiphys, and gives 
him that rank by the suffrage of the prophetic 
ship. Perhaps he was induced, by the authority 
of Herodotus ; who is quoted by the scholiast, 
and differs from our poet, with whom Orpheus 
and others agree : 

Maesti omnes ; dabiiqae ntem fidissima cnjas 
Dextra regat ; simal Ancaeas solersqae petebant 
Nanplios : Erginam fato Tocat ipsa monenti 
Qaercas, et ad toDMs vioti redlere magUtri. 

1237. Imbrasus.] A river of Samos, formerly 
called Parthenius, as Callimachus observes. — 
Gr. Scho. 

1259. Where, Peleus, Sfc] It is not to be sup- 
posed that Jason really desponded in the degree 
which he wishes to represent; but he continues 
to employ here the same artifice which he had 
practised on a former occasion. 

1283. Callicharvs.] The name of a river near 
Heraclea, a city of Paphlagonia, where Bacchus, 
on his return from India, established a festival. 
Valerius Flaccus imitates the original passage in 
his fifth book : 

Inde premente Doto tristes Acherosidos andas 
Prseterit, et (esik valgatum noote Ljaei, 
Calliohoron. 

A name derived  from the choirs which were led 
by Bacchus. 

1285. Nyseian.] Different etymologies of this 
word may be assigned. There was a city named 
Nysa, in Arabia, where Bacchus was nursed ; 

A A2 
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there was another, of that name, in India, buMt 
by him, and probably called after the former 
, Nysa; Nysa was also the name of one of the two 
tops of Parnassus; and this top was sacred to 
Bacchus, as Cirrha, the other top, was to Apollo, 
— See Nonnus Dionysiacs. 

1290. Halhw^d rite»] The mysteries of Bac- 
chus, which were held in the cavern alluded to. 

1304. Dear objects.} So Valerius Flaccus, lib. 
V. ver. 90 : 

Unnm qai littore in illo 

Conditas ad cane mittant speotacala tarbe, 
It Sthenelas, &c. 

This hero was the son of Actor. 
^ 1310. Fourfold crest,] This ornament was 
usual on the helmets of warriors. — So Virgil, 
^neid vii. yer. 785 : 

Cai triplioi crinita jab& galea alta Ghimfleram 
Snstioet. 

1321. Such victims,] The ancients sacrificed 
to the dead, and to the infernal deities, such vic- 
tims as had been castrated; as they considered 
them to be more suitable to the powers of dark- 
ness and destruction. — See notes on book i. 

1328. Name of Lyra.] So Valerius Flaccus, 
lib. V. ver. 101 : 

1 Nomenqae reliqait arenis. 

«^ 1332. Swift as through liquid air.] This pas- 
sage is imitated by Virgil (iEueid, ver. 217), 
where, speaking of the night of the dove, he 
says : 

Radit iter liqoidam, celerea neqaecommoyet alas. 

1335. Parthenius.] A riveir of Paphlagonia' 
which derived its name from Diana. Also, 
another in European Scythia. — See Ovid ex 
Ponto, iv. ver. 10. 49. Orpheus (or whoever 
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WHS the real author of the Argonautics ascribed 
to him) 'differs from Apollonius, and confounds 
the Parthenius and Callichorus together. — See 
Argon, ver. 729. Ov $s KaXXi^opov. 

1341. Sesamus.] This was a city of Paphla- 
gonia. It is mentioned by Homer, Keu ayjo^ouMy 
AfipvsfMvtQ, It obtained its name from the Ca- 
rians having purchased the site of llie town, for a 
certain quantity of the grain called Sesamus. It 
afterwards took the name of Amastris, from a 
daughter of Oxyatres, brother of Darius, who was 
married to Diopysius, the tyrant of Heraclea. — 
See Strabo, lib^ ii. Eustathius, II. ii. and the 
Greek Scholiast. 

1342. Eruthinian.'] The Eruthini were certain 
hills in Paphlagonia. They were so called from 
the redness of the soil. Homer mentions them 
by the appellation of * the lofty Eruthini.' — Gr. 
Scho. Crobialus, Cromna, Cy torus, all these 
cities are particularly mentioned by Valerius Flac- 
cus, lib. V. ver. 106, 106. Crobialus was a city 
of Paphlagonia, which is mentioned by Strabo in 
his Geography (says the Greek Scholiast). Cy- 
torus is called * woody,' from the groves of box 
in the neighbourhood. Undaniem buxo Cytorw/n. 
See Virgil, Georg. ii. 437. 

1350. AssyrianJ] The ancients confounded Sy- 
ria, or rather Leuco-syria, where the river Halys 
flowed, dividing Syria from Cappadocia, and ex- 
tending itself as far as Sinop^, a city of Pontus, 
on the Euxine sea, with the country afterwards 
called properly Assyria. See on this subject 
the note of Maserius, on a corresponding pas- 
sage of the fifth book of Valerius Flaccus, in 
Burman*s edition; and Dionysius Periegetes, 
with his commentator Eustathius. By the Sy- 
rians, as spoken of by our poet and also by 
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Herodotus , are meant Cappadociatis. For Major 
Reimell observes, that it appears by many pas- 
sages of Herodotus (Clio, vi. 76; Euterpe, 104; 
Terpsi, 49 ; Polym. 72), ttiat the pecmle of Cap- 
padocia, and on the Euxine sea, at Sinope, and 
along its coasts, from the river Parthenius on the 
west, to the Thermodon on the east, were called 
Syrians. Strabo confirms it generally; calling 
them Leuco-syri, or White Syrians, in contradis- 
tinction to the Syrians on the south of Mount 
Taurus. But, although the Syrians are placed 
at the river Parthenius, by Herodotus, in Eu- 
terpe, c. 104, yet Paphlagonia, which, therefore, 
ought also to have been inhabited by Syrians, is 
arranged under its proper name in the satrapy ; 
and the Paphlagonians are classed as a distinct 
people in tne list of the army in Polym. c. 72, 
Dui Sinope is in Paphlagonia, and its inhabitants 
Syrians, Clio 72. Hence, we must allot, not 
only Cappadocia, but all the tract between it and 
the Euxine, to the Leuco-syri. 

1353. Sinope,] This city was so called in ho- 
nour of Sinope, who, according to the Greek 
Scholiast, was the daughter of Asopus, and was 
carried off by Apollo from Boeotia to Pontus, 
where she bore him Syrus, from whom the peo- 
ple of Syria took their name. Sinope is said by 
some to have been the daughter of Mars and 
^gina; by others, of Mars and Pamassa. But 
Eumelus and Aristotle, according to the Greek 
Scholiast, concur in making her the daughter of 
Asopus. Andro the Teian relates, that one of 
the Amazons, flying into Pontus, married the 
king of the region, and having drank too much 
wine was thence called Sanape, a name which 
was afterwards changed into Sinope ; for Sana- 
plans, it seems, in Uie Thracian oialect, which 
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was used among the Amazons^ wasja term em- 
ployed to denote persons who were intoxicated.' 
See the note of the Greek Scholiast. 

1364. Tricca,] A town of Thessaly, • whence 
came the word Triccaean, to signify of or belong- 
ing to Thessaly. The brothers mentioned in the 
text accompanied Hercules, when he went in 
quest of the girdle of the queen of the Amazons. 
They were left behind by the hero on his return. 
It is said, that the people of Sinope, haying 
spread a report that Hercules had perished in his 
enterprise^ and the Argonauts happening to be 
on the coast at the time, the brothers entreated to 
be taken on board. Others again say, that they 
wandered away from Hercules of themselves, 
and afterwards settled in the neighbourhood of 
Sinope. — Gr. Scho. 

• IdiBl. Fresh alluvions, 8fc,] Halys and Iris were 
rivers of Assyria, or Leuco-syria, as it was more 
properly called. The shore of which the poet 
speaks projected into the sea, says the scholiast; 
and was perpetually auffmented by the alluvion of 
a quantity ol soil : which may easily be accounted 
for, by the circumstance of this region being tra- 
versed by a multitude of rivers, which coming 
down from Armenia, and flowing through an ex- 
tensive tract of rich country, brought with them, 
in winter, great quantities of soil, which they de- 
posited when they came to meet with opposition 
from the waves ; and thus, gradually augmenting 
the land, enabled it to gain upon the sea. The 
river Iris is mentioned by Xenophon, Anab. lib. 
V. 26. It seems, that the mouths of these rivers, 
and especially of the Iris, on account of the mud 
and sand which they used to bring down, were 
variable ; and would discharge their waters some- 
times at one place, sometimes at another; as has 
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beeft in some measure the case vnth the embou- 
chures of the Nile. This variation in the shoresr 
of the Euxine sea, and the gradual diminution in 
the depth of the bason, has been noticed by other 
writers ; particularly by Polybius, who has a very 
curious and interesting disquisition on the subject. 
— See a copious investigation of this curious topic 
by Major Kennell. 

1383« Circuit toide.] It should seem, that Hie' 
Argonauts, conscious of the enmity which the 
Amazons bore to men in general, and recollecting 
the particular cause of hostility which Hercules 
had given them, might be fearful of too neariy ap- 

{broaching their coasts. Ephorus, says the schol- 
iast, relates in his ninth book, that the Amazo- 
nian females, being injuriously treated by the men, 
seized on the occasion when the latter were most 
of them employed abroad, on a miUtary expedi- 
tion, to kill the few who remained behind ; after 
which, they indiscriminately refused admittance 
into their country to all of the male sex, from 
whatever quarter they came. Dionysius, in his 
second part> says the same scholiast, writes, tibiat 
the seat of the Amazons was originally in Libya; 
but that they excelling greatly in strength, and 
prevailing over their neighbours, extended them- 
selves into Europe, founded many cities there, 
and added to their dominion the Atlantic nation, 
the most powerful in Libya. Zenothemis says, 
that their original estabushment was Ethiopia, 
that they had an occasional intercourse with the 
men in the adjoining districts, and if the offspring 
produced in consequence were females they bred 
them up: if males, they delivered them to the 
men. The poet says, that the Argonauts held 
their course m a wide circuit from the city of Si- 
ne^, which lay near it, to Trapezus (as will ap- 
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pear on consultiog the inap)^ except the projectioii 
of two promontories. The coast formed a yast 
bay, completely semicircular. On this bay stood 
the city oi Themiscyra, and the rivers Thermodon 
and Sidenus discharged themselves into the sea. 
The Tibareni, Philyres; and Mosynaeci lived on 
this coast. In the manner in which ancient voy- 
ages were conducted, in the infancy of navigation, 
by coasting and describing a curve, according to . 
the curvature of the shore, instead of takinff a de- 

Earture from headland to headland, and descri- 
ing the subtense of a curve ; it will appear, that 
this form of the coast must have rendered the 
voyage circuitous ; since, although the Argonauts 
kept a respectful distance, on account of the 
Amazons, they followed the shape of the shore, 
and compassed the bay. — See D'Anville's an- 
cient maps, No. 7. 

1384. The cliffs of Amazons,] The promontory 
here was called Themiscyrium ; near which stood 
Themiscyra, a city of the Amazons. For an ac- 
count of these martial women, see Justin, book ii. 
cap. 4. They are sometimes called ThreicitB 
Amazones, They are, by the general consent of 
antiquity, supposed to be of Sarmatian origin ; 
though some of the fables have transferred them 
from the mouths of the Tanais to the coasts of y 
Pontus, and the banks of Thermodon. Virgil, / 
in his JEneid, book xi. ver. 659, seems to have ^ 
imitated Apollonius : . 

Cam flamioa Tfaermodontis 

Palsanty et pictU bellaotar Amazones armU, 
Sea circam Hippoljten, &c. 

Claudian has imitated this passage of Virgil in' 
his poem \De Raptu ProserpiruBJ — Since the 
story of the Amazons, in the way it is commonly 
told, is so justly exploded in these times, one is 
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surprised how it came to be so uniyersally bd^ 
lieved, as that most of the writers of antiquity 
should speak of it as a fact. Nay, Herodotus 
has gone so far (in Call. 27), as to make the 
Athenians say, that the Amazons had advanced 
from the river Thermodon to attack Attica! 
That a community of women existed for a short 
time is not improbable, since accidents might 
have deprived tnem of their husbands ; but were 
there not in that, as in every community, males 
growing up to maturity? 

Justin, lib. ii. c. 4, describes the origin of the 
Amazons to be this : a colony of exiled Scythians 
established themselves on the coast of the £ux- 
ine sea, in Cappadocia, near the river Thermo- 
don, and being e^«^eJi^9ys^oublesome to their 
neighbours wev^Jft mas^!i|r^. This accounts 
very rationall/^^ thef^^stSb^ of a community 
of women. BKt wm Von Wleve that it con- 
tinued ? HunUd natul^ ^s, na doubt, the same 
on the banks Kf <^he^modon m elsewhere ; and 
a different state ^a^%ings boiAd only exist in the 
descriptions of po^S, wi'^ll those who followed 
their authority. 

It may be remarked, that every authority 
places the Amazons at the river Thermodon, 
and in the plain of Themiscyra which it waters. 
And from hence Herodotus transports a part qT 
them by sea to the opposite shore near Cremnis, 
a port in the Mseotis, amongst the royal Scy- 
thians, whence their new husbands carry them 
beyond the Tanais, into the country of the Sau- 
romatae. 

We find different notices in Herodotus, re- 
specting the rivers that watered the regions ad- 
joining the seats of the Amazons. The Ther- 
modon is mentioned by him as the river on 
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whose banks the Amazons were stationed (Call. 
27, Melp. 110). The Parthenius also is men- 
tioned by him (Euterp. 104)» together with the 
former, as bordering on the Syrians of Cappa- 
docia. The Halys is noticed (in Clio, 7 and 72), 
as the line of boundary between the empire of 
Lydia, subject to Croesus, and that of the Medes. 
It is described as flowing from the mountainis of 
Armenia, passing through Cilicia, and dividing 
the Matienians, on the right or east, from the 
Phrygians on the left; then, stretching towards 
the north, it is described as separating the Sy- 
rians of Cappadocia from the Paphlagonians, 
which latter were situated to the left of the 
stream. It is to be observed, that Homer cha^ 
tacterizes the Paphlagonians, in his catalogue, 
among the auxiliaries of the Trojans. Strabo 
speaks thus of the Thermodon : ' Having re- 
ceived many other streams, it runs through The- 
miscyra, formerly inhabited by the Amazons,, 
and falls into the Euxine sea.' 

1413. Thoie plaijisJ] In the origmal it is, f The 
plain of Daeas.' This plain was so called from 
a hero of that name. 

1419. Acmonian shades,"] This was the name of 
a grove near the banks of Thermodon. 

1423. Themiscyra,] This was the chief city of 
that region; and the residence of the Amazonian 
queen Hippolyta. Some writers abbreviate the^ 
penultima of this word ; but Labbe, on the au- 
thority of our author, determines that it ought to 
be proiiounced long. 

1429. Lycastian.] So called from Lycastis, a 
region of Leuco-syria, possessed by the Amazons. 

1430. Chadesian.] Some editions have Chale- 
sian ; but the present reading seems to be pre- 

VOL. I. B B 
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ferabl^. The name is derived from tL district 
called Chadesae. 

1442. A painful lifey Sfc,"] In the original pas- 
sage here, the poet has, not unhappily, admitted 
a spondee in the fifth place, that the verse, by 
its slow movement, might express the severe 
toils of this laborious race. The present descrip- 
tion will recall to the reader tnat of Care, m 
Spenser, book iv. can. 5. st. 34. 

With hollow eyes and rawbone oheeki forspent. 
As if he had in prison long been pent : 
Fall black and griesl j did bis face cppear. 
Besmeared with smoke that nigh bis eyesight blent> 
With rngged beard and hoarj shagged hair. 

It is believed that the ancient Chalybes were the 
descendants of Tubal. Strabo is of opinion that 
they were the same whom Homer mentions by 
the name of 'AXujSf^. Virgil has Chalybes nudi 
jerrum, 

1446. Tibareni,'] These were a people of Scy- 
thia. Xenophon (in the fifth book of his Ana- 
basis) gives us the most authentic account of the 
manners of this extraordinary tribe. He says, 
* That they do in private those things which 
others do in public. Talk to themselves, laugh 
by themselves, dance by themselves, as if they 
were showing their skill before spectators. Sa- 
vage and indecent as is the custom here alluded 
to by the poet, Strabo ascribes the same barba- 
rism to the Irish. And Ceesar makes similar 
observations on the ancient British. Herodotus 
says (Thai. 94), * The Moschi, Macrones, Tiba- 
reni, Mosynaeci, und Mardians, provided three 
hundred talents, and were the nineteenth sa- 
trapy.' Xenophon, in his way westward, passed 
successively through th^ territories of die Ma- 
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cranes, Mosynsecians, Chalybians, and Tibare- 
nians, between the rivers Irhasis and Thermo- 
don; and the Moschi were said to be situated 
between the heads of the Phasis and the Cyrus. 
This satrapy extended along the south-east 
coast of the Euxine sea, and was .confined on 
the inland or southern side by the lofty chain 
of Armenian mountains. On the east it was 
bounded by the heads of the Phasis and Cyrus; 
on the west, by the Thermodon. It was a nar- 
row stripe or border of land, forming an inter- 
mediate level between the high country of Ar- 
menia and the Euxine sea; but contained some 
v^ry hardy and warlike tribes, as the ten thou- 
sand experienced in their troublesome march 
from the borders of Colchos to Cotyora. It is 
every where intersected by small rivers, the 
neighbourhood of the mountains to the sea pre^ 
venting the waters from collecting into large 
streams. 

1454. Baths adapted J\ The use of baths, on the 
occasion here alluded to, seems to have been 
general among the ancient practitioners in mid- 
wifery. So Lesbia, in the Andrian of Terence, 
scene ii. act 3, prescribes for her patient : 

Nano, primam, fac isteeo at lavet ; post deinde 
Qaod jassi ei dare bibere, et qaantam imperavi. 

1477. Woe to the sovereign.'] Pomponius Mela, 
book i. ca. 19, agrees with this account : Reges 
suffragio deligunt,vinclisque et arctissimd custodid 
tenent, atque vhi culpam prave quid imperando 
meruere inedid totius diet afficiunt, 

1482. Aretias.] This island had its name from 
a nymph, an attendant on Mars, who inhabited 
it. Timagetus speaks of the birds who were 
found on this spot, and were said to have tf^ings 
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of iron. They were called StymphMide9.-9<*lGrr. 
Scho. 

1515. Stymphalus.'] This was a city of Arca- 
dia, contiguous to the lake of that name. It 
should seem that the birds here described by 
the poet shot their feathers, which were sharp 
pointed, against their enepiies ; as the porcupine 
does, or is supposed to dp, his quills. ApoUor 
dorus says, the birds were partly killed, partly 
dispersed. 

. 1516. Plaides.'] This name of the birds of the 
lake Stymphalus, which is deriv^ed from a Greek 
verb corresponding in sense, was given to theni 
by reia9on of their swimming about. Lucretius, 
book V. ver. 131^ speaks of them : 



Unoinqae timendse 



UogQibas Aroadiae volaores Stjmphala colentes. 

Hyginus, fab. 20 : Cum Argonautce cui insulam 
Diam venissentf et aves ex pennis suis eos confice-' 
rent pro sagittis; cum multitudini avium remtere 
non possent, ex Phinei motiitu clypeqs et hastojf 
sumserunt 

1520. Brazen cymbal] This cymbal, or Crota- 
lum, was made (the scholiast tells us) by Vulcan ; 
the hero received it from Pollux. According to 
Apollonius it was made of brass ; but, according 
to other accounts, it was made of a rod, or reed 
cut in two, the parts of which, when struck 
together, emitted a sound after the manner of 
castanets. 

1563. Why should Phineus,] This interrogation 
proceeds from the poet, who is supposed to ad* 
dtess the Muse. 

1566. Sons of Phryxus,] They sailed, four in 
number, towards Orchomenus, from Colchos, to 
seek after the inheritance of their father; but 
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were shipwrecked, in tbeir passage, on the island 
of Aretias. 

1608. Argus thus, ^c] The Argus here men- 
tioned is one of the four brothers, the sons of 
Phryxus. Their mother, as will appear in the 
sequel, was Chalciope, the daughter of ^etes. 
Their names were, Argus, Phrontis, Melas, and 
Cytisorus. Acusilaus, and Hesiod in his work 
called MeyaXat hou, call this daughter of JEetes, 
lophossa. Epimenides mentions also a fifth son, 
who was called Presbo. 

1609. Hear the suppliants, Sfc,"] This passage is 
imitated from the supplication of Ulysses, in the 
Odyssey ^, ver. 149. It is observable, that the 
word 6f Xujxa occurs in both passages ; a strong 
mark this of imitation. Thus Virgil, lEh. i. ver. 
731: 

Juplteri hospitibas nam te dare jara loqaontur. 

1639. The ram,] Hermes is said to have, be- 
stowed the fleece of gold on the ram, because he 
was the god who presided over treasures. 

1640. Elustrious fugitive,'] Dionysius, in Jiis 
Argonauts, says, that Creius (which in Greek sig- 
nifies ' a ram') was the name of the tutor of 
Phryxus ; that he, having perceived the machi- 
nations of Ino to destroy her step-children, ad- 
vised Phryxus to save himself by flight : whence 
originated the story, that the children of Athamas 
were preserved by a ram, when their father pur- 
sued them to destroy them, by the suggestions of 
Ino. Herodotus relates, that Athamas had the 
following children by Aristo, his first wife; 
Schoeneus, Erythrius, Leuco, Paeus, Phryxus, 
and Hell^. All which were banished through 
the treachery of Ino. He says, that Hell^ died 
at Pactye, with which Hellanicus agrees. The 

B b2 
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childrien of Athamas and Ino were Learchus and 
Melicerta. — Gr. Scho. 

1647. To guardian Jove, Sfc.'] Phryxus, on his 
arrival at Coichos, by the suggestions of the ram 
himself (who was endowed with the powers of 
speech and vaticination, and was at once the 
prophet and the sacrifice) pffertBd up his preserver 
to Jupiter Phyxius, or the preserver of fugitives, 
a name under which the god was worshiped 
among the Thessalians, in remembrance of the 
flight and escape of Deucalion from the Deluge. 
— Gr, Scho. 

1659* Unenchw^d,] On many occasions it was 
Qustomary for the husband to purchase an alli- 
an^ce, by paying a dowry to the kindred of his 
wife. To this custom the present passage alludes. 
Phryxus was unable to pay any dowry, and 
^etes bestowed his daughter on him without 
one ; a proof of his uncommon merit. — See notes 
on the nrst book. 

1665. Gazed upon them,] So Virgil, ^neid 
viii. ver. 152. and x. ver. 446. 

1670. In blood allied.'] Cretheus, by his wife 
Tyro, had two sons, Pelias and iEson, the father 
of Jason. Thus Jason was the grandson of Cre- 
theus, as Argus and his brothers were grandsons 
of Athamas. — (See Hyginus, fable 12.) Atha- 
mas -and Cretheus were brothers^ being both sons 
of ^olus. Phryxus and Hell^ were the children 
of Athamas, by Nephel^; or, as shje is called by 
others, Aristo : on her death, Athamit>s married 
Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, who treated her 
step-children so cruelly that they fled. Juno, in 
revenge, struck Athamas with madness; 8othat> 
mistaking Ino for a lioness, and her children for 
lion's cubs, he took Learchus, one of them, and 
dashed him down against a rock ; and forced Ino, 
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intii the other, to ^fow herself from a steep into 
the sea, where Neptune, at the instance of Ye- 
9US, changed them into marine deities, by the 
names of Leucothoe and Melicerta. — See Ovid, 
Metam. 1. iv. fable 11. 

1686. A shapeless symboLI This description is 
not unlike the accounts which we have of druidir 
cal monuments. Here are the simulachra mcesta 
deorum. The same glooAiy superstition, the same 
peculiar veneration of the god of battles, which 
prevailed among all the northern tribes, appear 
to htsixe been established among the Amazons ; 
who, according to the best accounts, seem also 
to have derivejd their origin from those tribes. 

1695. When JuLSon.'] This artful speech of Ja- 
son is marked by all the dexterity and preset Qe 
of mind which thjs poet attributes to his characr 
ter. It is not only calculated to afford consola- 
tion to Argus in his distress, but is also intended 
to dispose him and his brothers to cooperate with 
Jason, in his future proceedings to gain posses- 
sion of the golden fleece. 

172Q. Sons ofJSolus.] The house of Molus (as 
appears in the course of the preceding notes) had 
been peculiarly unfortunate. 

1738. Caucasian steeps,] These are a vast chain 
of mountains, extending from Armenia to Colchos. 

1740. JEhiormous Typhon.] Mr. Bryant, in his 
Mythology, takes notice of this passage ; and, 
according to his custom, endeavours to extract 
mysteries from it. The Greek Scholiast tells us, 
that Typhon, being struck with thunder on the 
Typhaonian rock (one of the crags of Mpunt 
Caucasus), the ichor tiiat flowed from his wounds 
prQ(iuced the serpent which guarded the golden 
Eeece. The Theogony of Pherecydes is quoted 
by the scholiast to show thatTypnoiii being pur- 
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sued, took refuge in Mount Caucasus ; but the 
mountain being all in flames, he escaped from 
thence to Italy, where the island of Pithecusa 
(called also Ischia, or Inarime), in the Tyrrhe- 
nian sea, was thrown over him. Not that he was 
driven into the regions about Syria, which is the 
account given by our poet. Mr. Bryant will 
have it, according to his system, that in the hol- 
low of the mountain there was an Ophite temple, 
where the deity was worshiped under the form of 
a serpent, and that hence the poet supposes the 
serpent which guarded the fleece to nave been 
introduced in those parts. 

1746. Serbonian lake.] Typhon, being struck 
and wounded by the thunderbolts of Jove, came 
in that plight to Syria;^.ftB44^nce to the regi- 
ons about Pelusium^m^ Bg$!i|^N^ill pursued by 
the vengeiul deit^ffnere he wMNfabled to have 
been sunk in an lybyss^ti^^kie ^rbonian lake, 
which extended ir^ !Pwis^m i^lw Damietta) 
to Syria. HeroAo^us agrees wim our poet in 
respect to Typhomv^^pipakiri^ o^N ysa,- he says, 
' Tnere is a certain fegj^&ijggjl^ Nysa, a lofty 
ridge, shaded with wood, at a distance froni 
Phenic^, near the streams of Egypt, the mouths 
of the Nile.' Thus far the scholiast. The an- 
cient theogony of the Egyptians is full of mar- 
yellous legenas, concerning Osiris, Isis, Typhon; 
and Orus. The Serbonitic lake, near Mount 
Casius, situated between Palestine and Egypt^ 
appears to have been a kind of inland Syrtis. 
Iliodorus describes its borders as being formed 
of a very dangerous kind of quicksand (lib. i. 
c. 3) : and says (lib. xvi. c. 9) that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon lost part of his army there, in his march 
into Egypt, about 350 years B. O. M. Maillet 
(p. 109^ supposes the Serbonian lake to be quite 
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fiUed up. It is described by Herodotus in his 
third book. It was a lake 200 furlongs in 
length, and 1000 in compass, between the an- 
cient mountain Casius, and Damietto, a city of 
Egypt, on one of the most eastern mouths of 
the Nile. It was surrounded on all sides by 
hills of loose sand» which, carried into th^ water 
by high winds, so thickened the lake as not to 
be distinguished from part of the continent, 
where whole armies have been swallowjed up. 
Milton refers to this description, Paradise Lost, 
book i. ver. 592 : 

A golf profoond, as that Serbonian bog 
Betwijct Damiata and Moaot Casias old. 
Where armies whole haye sunk. ^ 

The Syrian Jenysus extends to lake Serbonis. 
From the vicinity of tlus, Mount Casius stretches 
to the sea. It is now csJled Mount Tener^. On 
this mountain was a temple to Jupiter Casius. 
According to some accounts, Pompey was mur^ 
dered at the foot of Mount Casius. 

1764. Shares^ Philyra.'] This was an island, 
so called from Philyra, the daughter of Ocean, 
who lived in this region. Saturn had an amour 
with this nymph : and being afraid of being dis- 
covered by his wife. Ops or Rhea, while engaged 
with hi^ mistress, he turned himself into a horse. 
The centaur Chiron was the fruit of this inter- 
course. Pherecydes, says the scholiast, agrees 
with the received accounts : but Suidas, adds he, 
in the first pairt of his Thassalics, makes Chiron 
the son of Ixion, ajid brother of Pirithous.— ^ 
Gr. Scho. 

1771. Rhea.] See the notes of Spanheim, on 
the Hymn of Callimachus to Jove, ver. 36. 

1790. Promethem.l A writer named Agretas 
(who is quoted by the Greek Scholiast) says, in 
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Hie thirteenth book of his Soythics (which was 
probably a history of Scythia), that Prometheus' 
was the king of tne region ; and that the fable' of 
his liver being devoured by an eagle, arose from 
the circumstance of the most fertile part of his 
territory being overflowed by a river called 
Aietus, a word which in Greek signifies also an 
eagle; and that Hercules, on his arrival in the 
country, dug a channel to receive the waters of 
the river, by which means he reclaimed the dis- 
trict ; and was said, in consequence of his ex- 
ertions, to have freed Prometheus from his 
bonds. Theophrastus says, that the fable of 
Prometheus having bestowed fire on men, arose 
from his being a man of great wisdom and know- 
ledge, who first communicated to them the lights 
of philosophy. Herodotus gives a different ac- 
count. He says, that Prometheus was a king 
of Scythia; and, being unable to relieve the 
pressure of a famine, occasioned in his domi- 
nions by the inundations of the river Aietus, he 
was thrown into bonds by the Scythians; but 
Hercules arriving, turned the course of the river, 
and gave it a free passage to the sea. Hence 
he was said to have chased away the eagle, and 
restored his freedom to Prometheus. Phere- 
cydes, in his second book, says, that the eagle 
which was sent to Prometheus, was produced 
from Typhon and Echidn^, the daughter of 
Phorcys ; and, that the liver of Prometheus re- 
produced, by night, a quantity equal to what the 
eagle devoured by day. — (Gr. Scho.) Prome- 
theus, who, accoraing to the Greek mythology, 
is supposed to have been the son of lapetus, by 
Asia, the daughter of Ocean, is thought, from 
the similitude of names, to have been the same 
with Magog, the son of Japhet, He is said to 
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have biouglit down fire from heaven, because he 
taught men to work in metals ; and to have been 
chained to a rock, because he applied himself 
to the working of the mines, witn which the 
mountains in his neighbourhood abounded. A 
certain writer, called Duris (quoted by the 
Greek Scholiast), says, that the crime for which 
Prometheus was chamed and punished on Mount 
Caucasus, was his presumption in daring to con- 
ceive a passion for Minerva : and that, on ac- 
count ot his punishment, the people, in the re- 
gion of Caucasus, do not sacrifice to Jove or 
Minerva, and pay extraordinary honours to Her* 
cules. AH these hyperbolical accounts serve to 
show that Prometheus was a person of extra- 
ordin^,ry learning and wisdom; the obvious mean- 
ing of his having formed a passion for Minerva. 
The meaning of the eagle preying on him may be, 
that he consumed himself^ away, and destroyed 
his health, by his sublime studies, particularly of 
astronomy, tne eagle being the only bird that can 
gaze on the sun. With respect to these fables, 
the classical reader will fina much learning and 
interesting information, by recurring to the Grreek 
Scholiast on Hesiod, ver. 263, of his Theogony. 
The reader, who considers impartially this tre- 
mendous and truly sublime description of the 
sufferings of Prometheus, will see the injustice 
of the sentence which would degrade ApoUonius 
among the writers of t^me insipid mediocrity. 

1809. Argus.] The Argus here mentioned is 
not Argus the builder of the ship, but the son of 
Phryxus, who, by his local knowledge, was best 
able to pilojb the vessel into the mouth of the 
river Phasis. 

1810. Colchis."] For the boundaries of Colchis, 
see a preceding note at the beginning of those on 
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the first book : and for part of it having been 
peopled by an £g3rptian colony, see Herodotus, 
as quoted in the note of the present translator, 
booK iv. 

1815. Caucasus] says Herodotus, is the largest 
and perhaps the highest mountain in the world 
(Clio 104). It may be considered as a conti- 
nuation of Mount xaurus. This mountain ex- 
tended, according to Strabo, the whole length of 
the two seas, the Euxine and the Caspian, di- 
viding, as if it were' a wall, the land that lies be^ 
tween them. It is the highest mountain in th^ 
north part of Asia. It commenced above Col- 
chis, and advanced to the Caspian sea« Hero^ 
dotus says, that Mount Caucasus bounded the 
northern part of the Caspiail sea. There were, 
according to this historian, an infinity of savage 
people who inhabited it, and lived on wild fruits. 
Herodotus, in another place, informs us, that 
Mount Caucasus was the boundary of the Peinsian 
authority, and that northward of it their i^ame 
inspired no regard (Thalia 97). A multitude of 
rivers rise from Mount Caucasus, and precipitate 
themselves, some into the Caspian, others into 
the Euxine sea. 

1816. j^a,] The capital of Colchis,- at thie lime 
of the Argonautic enterprise, was on the Phasis^ 
about fifteen miles from the Euxine sea. It is 
called by Pliny, as well as Apollonius, a famous 
city. Some writers take this to be the same with 
iBopolis, mentioned by Ptolemy. It should seem 
that a whole extent of country,, as well as th^ 
city was termed ^a. Atcc, among the Greeks, 
was a general namd, signifying any land. Among 
the Egyptians and Colchians, their descendants, 
it was a proper name. It is to be observed, that 
all the countries, which lie on the north and 
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north-east of the Euxuie. sea, the region of Col- 
chis, and the country at the foot of Mount Cau'- 
casiiSy were of old esteemed to be Scythia, and 
these, the Greeks considered as the bounds north- 
ward of the habitable world. This name of MaL, 
which belonged to a city of Colchis, was of 
Egyptian origin (a proof, among others, that the 
Colchians were descended irom the Egyptians). 
It came from the . obsolete word ata, i, e, ycua. 
These people. used the term as a proper name, 
KaT V^o^v, on account of the fertiuty of the 
soil, as if Ihe region were peculiarly and in a 
mote emphatic sense, land. From this Colchian 
or Egyptian appellation Circ^, who was of Col- 
chian race, gave the name of JEa to her island, 
when she settled on the coast of Italy: and 
hence too JBetes, king of Colchos, was denomi- 
nated (though Strabo, book i., says, that was a 
usual name amone the Colchians). 'Aiato; also 
was used to signii^ a Colchian. 

1825. Local deities.'] It was customary with 
those who emigrated to distant countries, to offer 
sacrifices of propitiation to the indigenous deities 
of the soil tney visited. Thus, it is said, Alex- 
ander the Great, on his reaching the Troade, of- 
fered sacrifices at Ilium to the local deities. 

1827. Propt/iotM.] Safe or easy of approach. 
The word in the original is CThjjSoXa; , from sir»- 
fiaXXtio, * to land upon or invade.* See Amerias 
in his Glossary. — Gr. Scho. 

1829. AnccBm then."] Orpheus, ver. 757, agreei^ 
with our poet as to the directions given by An-^ 
casus. 

1829. Cytoan.1 Synonymous to Colchian. This 
epithet is derived from Cyta, at the mouth of the 
nver Cyaneus, the birthplace of Medea, thence 
by the poets called Cyteis. 

VOL. I. CO 
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1830. Phans.] This river does not spring from 
the mountains of Armenia, near the sources of 
Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Tigris ; as Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Pliny, Dionysius,and, after them, some 
modern travellers have asserted erroneously; but 
rises on Mount Caucasus, and flows, not from 
south to north, but from north to south, as ap^ 
pears from the map of Colchis, or Mingrelia, m 
Thevenofs collection, and Sir John Chardin's 
account of the cguntcjc. This river forms^ in its 
course, a sma^^^ciid^f^u^ also Phasis; whence 
pheasants, iij|Pidorus iS^ credited, were first 
brought inK|CEur<i£b\^ thence by the 

Greeks, PlffHiailK^ Jllie iroonautic expedition 
save rise IbAi pr^^ro, ' Tp sail to Phasis,' to 
denote a lovg^'jhid dang^rop navigation. Pliny 
says, that the^ij ^ffeanj^ were first brought over 

\ to Greece by the Argonauts * 

^ 1835. The trees above.] This passage seems to 

have furnished Virgil with the same sort of de- 
scription, in the seventh .^eid, where he repre- 
sents the Trojans as sailing up the Tiber, under 
the shade of overhanging trees, ver. 30. 
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